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THE opening years of this century witnessed, among 
various striking changes in India, the sudden appearance 
of a popular demand for the development of industries, 
and for vigorous action by the State to produce this 
result. This demand has a complex origin, and is the 
expression of a variety of political, social and economic 
needs. Politically, the growing national self-conscious- 
ness of a numerically small but extremely active 
minority demands that India shall take her place abreast 
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of the foremost nations of the world, and feels the 
deficiency of any form of national activity as a stigma 
and a degradation. Socially, the educated middle classes 
are beginning to seek for new careers, and are no longer 
content to limit their aspirations to State-employment 
and the professions of law, medicine and education, which 
satisfied them for so long. Underlying and reinforcing 
these tendencies is the economic need for an increase of 
material wealth, desired largely for itself, but also as a 
condition precedent to the development of other and 
higher activities of the national life. The movement 
has not so far produced any very remarkable material 
results, but it has sensibly affected the mental attitude 
alike of the official world and of the classes who claim 
an increased share in the government of the country. 
Whatever its original inspiration, it is now based on a 
large volume of ascertained fact; and it is likely in the 
near future to lead to developments involving substantial 
changes in the commercial relations of India with the 
rest of the world. A brief account of its origin and 
progress may therefore be of interest at the present time, 
when industrial reorganisation is an absorbing topic in the 
West, and when the stress of hard facts has restored the 
old ideal of Imperial self-sufficiency to something of 
the position which it occupied before the elaboration of 
the economic doctrines of the 19th century. 

The foundation of the movement is the recognition 
of the poverty of the peoples of India. Some writers 
seek to establish this fact by elaborate calculations of 
income per capita, but such statistical artillery is really 
unnecessary. It is matter of common knowledge that 
the standard of life in India is undesirably low; that, 
while the masses of the people are provided with the 
necessities of a bare existence, they are in far too many 
cases badly housed and badly clothed, badly doctored 
and badly taught, often overworked and often underfed ; 
and that the present income of the country, even if it 
were equitably distributed, would not suffice to provide 
the population with even the most indispensable elements 
of a reasonable life. This fundamental fact of poverty 
is unquestionably correlated with the undue preponder- 
ance of agriculture as a means of livelihood. The 
natural resources of the country are such that some 
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degree of this preponderance must be expected to persist, 
but it is generally agreed that at the present day the 
degree is altogether excessive ; and the need for diversifi- 
cation of employment, insisted on so strongly by the 
Famine Commission of 1880, only becomes more obvious 
with each successive advance in our knowledge of the 
economic conditions of the country. 

A rough measure of this preponderance may be drawn 
from the returns of the last census ; the urban popula- 
tion of India is less than 30 millions out of a total of 
315 millions, while the proportion of persons employed 
in industries and in agriculture is as 2 to 13, which may 
be contrasted with the ratio of 3 to 4 in Ireland and 
nearly 8 to 1 in England. Speaking generally, the mass 
of the population, outside a small number of centres, 
depends for its livelihood entirely on the soil; and the 
yield of the soil is governed by the vagaries of the 
weather during a few short weeks in each year. Deflec- 
tion or premature cessation of the monsoon-currents 
may result in the sudden loss of a large proportion of 
the gross income of the area affected, and may plunge 
the rural population into acute distress, requiring for its 
relief the expenditure of millions of pounds and the 
entire energy of the administration. Nobody can rest 
satisfied with this state of affairs; and each successive 
period of drought contributes fresh experience to support 
the argument that diversification of employment is the 
outstanding economic need. 

An examination of the causes which have led to the 
excessive preponderance of agriculture would take us too 
far. For our present purpose it is sufficient to say that 
the advent of the steam-engine and the other changes 
conveniently grouped under the name of the industrial 
revolution found India unprepared. Cheap fuel was the 
first need for a country desirous of maintaining and 
increasing its production in the new conditions of 
industry ; but in India the bulk of the artisan population 
was settled near the coast or along the navigable rivers, 
while the coal-fields lay some distance away, and the art 
of mining was in its infancy. The forests indeed were 
in existence, but the history of the Indian iron-industry 
serves to remind us of the difficulties resulting from 
reliance on such diffused sources of fuel; and the first 
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effective step towards industrial reorganisation was the 
construction of railways which marked the middle of the 
19th century. As soon as coal was in sight, factories 
began to spring up, and the foundations were laid of the 
substantial development which has since occurred. 


In examining this development, it is desirable to leave 
out of account the munitions-factories and other enter- 
prises brought into existence by the State, and also the 
industry of transport by rail, which is so far a product of 
State activity that it cannot be regarded as the result of 
free enterprise. Excluding these industries, which are 
in the aggregate of great importance, affording employ- 
ment to something like three-quarters of a million hands, 
the existing position may be stated in the following 
terms. Handicrafts of the indigenous type, though still 
of great importance, continue to decline; instances of 
their extension are rare, while their markets are being 
steadily occupied by factory-made goods, some of them 
produced in the country, but the majority imported. 
Organised industry, on the other hand, has secured a 
definite if limited position in the economic life of the 
country. The textile and mining industries may fairly 
be described as great, though in neither case is the limit 
of expansion yet in sight, while a certain amount of 
progress has been made in the production of iron and 
steel, leather goods, paper, sugar, and a few other com- 
modities. The country is, however, still very far from 
providing its own requirements in these staples; and it 
imports large quantities of other manufactured goods, 
while exporting raw materials from which they could be 
made. 

On a first survey, then, there is room for a very great 
extension of existing industries and for an indefinite 
number of new ones, though the fact must always be 
borne in mind that differential advantages enjoyed 
by other countries may make some attractive enter- 
prises commercially unprofitable. A few figures may be 
given to indicate the rise and progress of the two chief 
textile industries, the most successful enterprises so far 
undertaken. The following table shows the number of 
factories engaged in spinning and weaving at various 
periods since the year 1880: 
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CoTTon. JUTE. 
No. of No. of No. of No. of 
factories. hands. factories, hands, 


1879-80 55 88,000. . 22 27,500 
1889-90 104 91,000 . . 26 59,500 
1899-1900 176 155,000 . . 34 102,500 
1909-10 228 216,000 . . 60 204,000 
1914-15 233 241,000 . . 70 238,000 


In addition to these factories, numerous smaller mills 
exist in the cotton and jute country to perform the 
preliminary operations required to get the fibre into 
bales; they afford employment to over 130,000 persons, 
but only for a portion of each year. The only industry 
comparable with textiles in the amount of employment 
furnished is mining, in which the numbers fall slightly 
below a quarter of a million. Apart from these three 
industries—viz. cotton, jute, and mining—no single 
organised industry employs more than 20,000 persons. 

The most striking fact about this modern develop- 
ment of industry is its exotic origin. The first factories 
in almost every branch of industry were started by 
Englishmen or Scotsmen; and, while Hindus and 
Moslems have from the outset formed the bulk of the 
employees, they had until recently contributed very little 
of the enterprise, and only a small proportion of the 
capital invested. It is not difficult to assign reasons for 
this state of affairs. The Indian commercial classes have 
for centuries specialised in buying and selling ; and they 
have for the most part been content to pursue their heredi- 
tary business with the aid of the new facilities which 
the developments of civilisation have brought within 
their reach. The landholding classes are not usually of 
a type which seeks fresh outlets for its energy; and the 
educated middle classes have hitherto concentrated all 
their attention on the avenues to dignified employment 
offered by the expansion of the State services and the 
rapid increase of the learned professions. For the 
time being India had no energy to spare for industrial 
enterprise. 

Early in the present century the position began to 
change; and the middle classes raised the cry for 
indigenous industry which persists at the present day. 
~ The demand was in the main sincere, but at first it was 
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not very practical, and it suffered from its association— 
almost inevitable in the cireumstances—with the political 
agitation which arose during the same period. Indi- 
genous industry, or its Indian equivalent swadeshi, 
appeals to everyone who has the interests of the country 
at heart; but much support was alienated by concurrent 
attacks on European capitalism and by the attempt made 
in some parts of the country to prevent the sale or con- 
sumption of imported goods. With all its excesses, how- 
ever, the movement was genuine ; and, while the majority 
of its supporters confined themselves to words, individuals 
here and there set to work on a modest scale to make 
various commodities hitherto imported. Some of these 
have succeeded, while others, perhaps the greater number, 
have failed, but at the same time have provided a mass 
of valuable experience which still awaits study and co- 
ordination. It is important to note that this swadeshi 
movement has been influenced very largely by the 
economic achievements of Japan, the single instance of 
an Asiatic country which has successfully claimed an 
independent status in the modern world; and this in- 


fluence has been greatly strengthened by the experience 
of the last two years, during which Japan has, to use 
the current phrase, captured a considerable section of 
the Indian market previously dominated by the Central 
European powers. Young India looks towards Young 
Japan with a curious blend of envy and admiration. 


An early and, as it proved, unfortunate result of the 
swadeshi movement was a rapid extension of the banking 
system. The existing banks were definitely of the English 
type; and, as such, they served admirably the larger 
commerce and the needs of well-to-do individuals, but 
were ill-adapted either to mobilise the savings of 
smaller men or to take part in the creation of small 
industries. Enthusiasts who recoiled before the technical 
difficulties attending even the most modest industrial 
enterprises turned their energies to banking, ignoring 
the equal if less obvious difficulties of this art. For a 
time banks sprang up like mushrooms. With inadequate 
resources and unskilled management they embarked on 
the perilous business of financing nascent industries; 
and the inevitable result was a dangerous immobilisation 
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of their funds. The risks of the position were recognised, 
and legislation was already on the anvil when the crash 
came. Credit failed; depositors demanded their money 
back ; and the fall of the banks brought down not a few 
productive undertakings, which under a sounder system 
of finance would probably have made good their position. 
The country had not recovered from this crisis when 
the outbreak of war sent capital underground; and, 
while the inconveniences resulting from dependence on 
imported goods have during the past two years been 
brought home to the people in the most practical form, 
and some new undertakings have come into existence 
or have been planned to begin operations as soon as 
machinery can be procured, there has not as yet been 
anything like a general or widespread movement to 
supply the needs of the home-market by working up 
the materials available to the country. 

The present attitude of India may be defined as one 
of expectancy. The desire for an industrial advance is 
at least as great as it was ten years ago, while the 
difficulties in the way are much more clearly recognised ; 
the country is waiting for a lead, and, since we are speak- 
ing of India, it is inevitable that its eyes are turned to 
the Government.. The organisation of this huge entity 
is, however, still somewhat inchoate on the industrial 
side, and it is not yet in a position to do all that is 
expected. During last winter an exceptionally strong 
Commission was engaged in investigating the whole ques- 
tion. It has recently adjourned to allow its chairman, 
Sir Thomas Holland, to undertake important administra- 
tive duties connected with the provision of war supplies ; 
and in the meantime active competitors, such as 
Japan and the United States, are rapidly consolidating 
the new positions which they have occupied in Indian 
markets. Time is, therefore, of the essence of the problem, 
and time is India’s weakest point; she can move slowly 
with irresistible force, but, when she tries to hurry, she 
is apt to make mistakes. 

This question of time is important in another way. 
Before the war, India supplied Central Europe with very 
great quantities of raw materials—jute, cotton, oilseeds 
and other things; and the maintenance of her favourable 
balance of trade, which is the foundation of her whole 
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financial system, depends on a continuance of the sale 
either of these materials or of the finished products which 
they can be made to yield. At the present time the senti- 
ment of the Empire is undoubtedly hostile to the idea 
of a resumption of the supply of raw materials to the 
enemy Powers, but it is by no means certain that the 
Empire and friendly countries will be in a position, 
immediately on the conclusion of peace, to utilise all that 
India has to sell, and she cannot afford to wait for long. 
The most satisfactory outcome would be such a develop- 
ment of industry within the country as to minimise the 
need for selling raw materials which at present exists ; 
but a movement in this direction would involve a heavy 
demand on the available resources and energy, and it is 
still doubtful how far this demand can be met. The 
problem, however, though indeterminate is not wholly 
indefinite; and the most hopeful approach towards a 
solution lies in a consideration of the lessons of experi- 
ence in regard to the supply of what we have learned 
to call the various factors of production, land and 
materials, capital, labour, business enterprise, and finally 
State aid, though the inclusion of the last item might 
have surprised the stricter economists of the last 
century. 


The question of land need not detain us long. In 
India, as in other countries where the system of private 
ownership prevails, a manufacturer may experience diffi- 
culty in obtaining the particular site which he desires, 
and the difficulty may be enhanced by the complexities 
of tenure resulting from the operation of the Hindu 
law of inheritance. Speaking generally, however, it is 
possible to secure a reasonably convenient site for a 
factory of the ordinary type, and the obstacles become 
serious only in the rare cases—of which the sugar 
industry is perhaps the most important —- where a 
large area of fertile and irrigable land is deemed to 
be a necessary adjunct. Nor is a lengthy discussion 
needed in regard to the supply of raw materials. 
The great majority of the plants of industrial im- 
portance are, or can be, grown on a large scale in one 
part or another of the Indian Empire, if indeed they 
are not already rotting somewhere in its forests; the 
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exports of wool, hides, bones and horns are sufficient 
evidence of the supply of various animal products; and, 
while the stock of minerals is less complete, the records 
of the Geological Survey show that supplies of indefinite 
magnitude are awaiting exploitation. It would be absurd 
to claim that India can make everything, but it is strictly 
accurate to say that she either possesses or can provide 
the materials for a large and diversified industrial out- 
put. The supply of power is a difficulty in those parts 
of the country which are distant from the coal-fields, 
but in some at least of these areas the conditions are 
distinctly favourable for hydro-electric installations. It 
is probable that this method of obtaining energy will 
be largely extended in the near future. It has long been 
established in the gold-fields of Mysore; and the mills 
of Bombay are now beginning to depend on the great 
installation brought into existence by the union of Parsi 
enterprise and British engineering ability. 

The supply of capital is a much more difficult problem. 
Hoarding is the tradition of the country; and the slow 
and painful growth of the investment habit received a 
serious if temporary check in the banking crisis to which 
reference has already been made. At the present day 
it is probable that a financial genius in close touch with 
the local money-market will be successful in raising the 
capital required for any enterprise which strikes the 
imagination of the public; but financial genius is rare, 
and a manager of a small firm requiring, let us say, 
additional capital for development occupies at present 
a position of the greatest difficulty. The banks cannot 
lock up their money in buildings or machinery, while 
financing houses are scarcely to be found outside the 
Presidency towns; so that, in practice, the manager 
is almost dependent on what he can collect from his 
friends and acquaintances, and, if this resource proves 
insufficient, the development is not undertaken. In ex- 
isting circumstances it does not seem possible to remove 
this difficulty without some intervention by the State, 
and we shall return to the subject when considering the 
need for State assistance. 

At this point, however, the objection may be raised 
that the time for fostering small ventures has gone by. 
The future rests with the large-scale industry; and its 
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possibility in India is established by the existence of 
the Tata ironworks, a veritable steel-city with trans- 
Atlantic completeness of equipment and destined, per- 
haps, to attain to trans-Atlantic size, which has sprung 
up during the present century in the jungles of Orissa. 
The point is relevant, and it may be conceded that such 
developments would be the most satisfactory of all; but 
they require many things, and most of all they require 
a degree of administrative and financial genius which is 
very rarely evident in India. We do not assert that 
such genius does not exist; on the contrary, we believe 
that it will come forward in due time, but it has not yet 
discovered itself, and in existing conditions the prospect 
of its doing so is remote. The multiplication of more 
modest ventures affords the best, if not the only, chance 
of its discovery ; and, pending its appearance, it is better 
to begin work on a smaller scale than to sit in idle anti- 
cipation of the early advent of a millennium. With 
many small firms engaged or hoping to engage in pro- 
ductive industry, the problem of finding capital is the 
first to be faced. 

Assuming that this difficulty has been surmounted, 
the employer has next to consider the supply of labour. 
The population of India is enormous, and wages, though 
rising, are still low; but the idea that low-paid labour 
is cheap has now been definitely discarded, and, while 
the employer can hope for no advantage under this head, 
he is faced by difficulties, first in procuring hands, next 
in keeping them, and finally in getting fair value for 
the wages he pays. The mobility of Indian labour is 
in itself a subject for the specialist. Men of some castes 
and of some localities will go almost anywhere for almost 
any kind of work; others will go almost anywhere but 
only for work of a particular type; others will go only 
to some particular localities, while others again will 
not move at all. Conditions in this respect are slowly 
changing, but the employer cannot wait till the change 
occurs ; as soon as the local supply of labour is exhausted 
—and the limit is quickly reached—he must seek else- 
where ; and in the case of a new industry it is often diffi- 
cult to know where to turn. Assuming, however, that the 
labourers have been found, it does not follow that they 
will stay. Temporary migration is a well-established 
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feature of Indian life; and, as the appropriate season 
comes round, the labourers disappear, and their places 
are not easily filled. 

But the greatest difficulty arises in connexion with 
the standard of life. In the case of the ordinary labourer 
this standard is low, and the ambition to raise it is rarely 
found; if the competition of employers leads to an 
increase in the current rate of wages, a common result 
is to produce still further shortage, since a man who can 
support himself for a week on four days’ wages will work 
for four days only and spend the balance of the week in 
idleness. This difficulty, too, will probably solve itself 
in time, but the employer cannot wait for the solution ; 
and, speaking generally, the management of Indian 
labour is an exceedingly intricate business which calls 
for a combination of qualities by no means common. 
So far we have spoken of unskilled or semi-skilled em- 
ployees. As we ascend the scale the difficulties increase, 
except in regard to the staff of clerks ; technical training 
is still in its infancy, and the supply of skilled mechanics 
and men of similar grades is inadequate for any large or 
sudden development of industry. Competent managers 
of departments and foremen are even more difficult to 
find; and the practical impossibility of effecting a satis- 
factory devolution of responsibility involves an additional 
strain on the authority in supreme control. 

The difficulties we have indicated in regard to the 
supply of capital and the organisation of labour are in 
themselves sufficiently great to discourage new under- 
takings. To face them with a fair prospect of success 
requires a combination of enterprise and experience 
which is unfortunately rare; and this scarcity of men of 
the right sort is probably the greatest single obstacle to 
the industrial development of the country. 

_ It must be remembered that the population of India 
is organised on the basis of hereditary specialisation. 
The son expects to follow in his father’s steps; and, while 
this organisation secures an adequate or even excessive 
number of recruits for old-established occupations, such 
as the learned professions or commerce in the strict sense 
of the word, there has not yet been time to develop a 
- race of entrepreneurs looking to the direction of organised 
industry as their natural means of gaining wealth. 
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Recruits for this novel occupation have still to be 
attracted from other groups of the population; and, 
while this condition makes for an adequate supply of 
enterprise among the men who respond to the call, it 
involves at the same time a lack of experience not merely 
of a particular industry but of industrial conditions in 
general, which constitutes a very serious handicap. There 
is a place in the industrial world for the enthusiastic 
visionary, but it is not at the head of a struggling pioneer 
factory. The suggestion may be made that, if the right 
men come forward, they can learn their work in existing 
factories, but this course is not easily pursued in practice. 
Manufacturers who enjoy something of a local monopoly 
are rarely inclined to teach potential competitors, while 
training in foreign countries is accessible only to the 
favoured few, and is of little value in dealing with such 
vital problems as the management of Indian labour. 

Nor can the want of experience be met by the con- 
stitution of strong boards of directors. Away from the 
few industrial centres, the material for such boards does 
not exist, and recent experience has shown that the 
danger of ornamental boards is at least as great in India 
as elsewhere ; a group of busy professional men with a 
leaven of somnolent landholders is not an effective unit 
in the industrial war. This difficulty, like the others we 
have discussed, is essentially temporary. The move- 
ment towards productive enterprise, already in progress, 
is certain to develop; and, with the increase in com- 
mercial and economic knowledge resulting from the new 
activities of the schools and universities, there is little 
doubt that in time the country will produce the employers 
which it; needs, provided only that their place be not 
permanently occupied in the interval. 


In these conditions no one need be surprised that 
the demand for State-assistance to industry exists on a 
scale which would have shocked the orthodox economists 
of the last century. We need say little in regard to the 
more obvious branches of State activity; in research 
and in the supply of information the existing organisa- 
tion needs chiefly development, while the most recent 
experience indicates that the initial difficulties in the 
way of technical education are at last being overcome. 
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But much more than this is called for by the popular 
voice, which claims assistance in regard to the funda- 
mental needs of capital and enterprise and the re- 
modelling of the administrative machinery avowedly 
in the interest of the industrialist. In regard to the 
supply of capital, the original demand was directed to 
secure a State guarantee of interest—an arrangement 
already familiar in Indian finance as having been em- 
ployed very largely in the creation of the railway- 
system of the country. This proposal, however, met 
with little favour in administrative circles, which 
were rightly deterred by the intricate questions of 
accountancy involved in its operation, and by the more 
serious drawback of the relaxation of responsibility 
resulting from the certainty that a dividend would in 
any case be forthcoming. Consequently, in recent years, 
attention has been concentrated on more direct methods 
of supplying part of the capital required, by taking up 
shares or debentures, by making a loan for specific 
purposes such as the installation of machinery, or finally 
by granting a subsidy outright. 

The principle of loans and subsidies may be said to 
have been conceded by their grant to particular ventures ; 
and a more general adoption of the practice would 
certainly be popular, and probably advantageous. But 
the Administration is not in the best position to carry 
on a system involving decisions on delicate questions 
such as the trustworthiness of individual directors or 
managers ; and its natural desire for safety at all costs 
may be expected to lead to tedious negotiations of the 
kind which have made a by-word of bureaucracy, and 
would be entirely out of place in the attempt to hasten 
an industrial revolution. In our opinion it is desirable 
that, if capital for such purposes is provided by the State, 
it should be advanced not to individual concerns but to 
financing agencies to be established in the areas where 
development is possible. Such organisations could handle 
business questions from a business point of view, while 
the inclusion of State representatives on their direc- 
torate would furnish a sufficient guarantee that the 
funds were not being put to improper uses. The need 
for such agencies is now being discussed widely in this 
country; and the possibility of bringing them into 
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existence in India will doubtless engage the close atten- 
tion of the Commission to whose enquiries reference has 
already been made. 

The popular demand for assistance in the matter of 
enterprise does not mean that the State should import 
manufacturers from countries where they are in ample 
supply. This course, which might conceivably be the 
shortest road to the desired result, would be intensely 
unpopular with the classes by whom the demand is 
expressed. They are apt to look jealously on the profits 
of English manufacturers, as constituting an important 
element in that ‘economic drain’ of the country’s wealth 
which is still a prominent article in the creed of many 
Indian politicians ; and their object is to establish indi- 
genous industries of which the entire profits shall remain 
at home. For practical purposes the demand is that the 
State shall undertake the toil and risk of the pioneer, 
and that it shall start new industries and carry them 
through the experimental stage, making room for private 
enterprise when the experiment has proved a success, 
and in the meantime training a sufficient number of 
apprentices to pave the way for further developments. 
The justification of this demand is to be sought in the 
recent industrial history of India. Cases have un- 
questionably occurred in which the pioneers of new 
industries have lost their money, while their factories 
have subsequently proved a success in the hands of 
others; and, as has been indicated above, the supply of 
industrial energy is not so great as to induce many men 
to enter on a path which is known to have proved fatal 
to their predecessors. Economists of the strictest English 
school will doubtless object that the notorious industrial 
inefficiency of governments will render such a test en- 
tirely fallacious, but the fact remains that, if inefficient 
State management proves a financial success, the experi- 
ment is decisive, while, in cases where it fails, the publi- 
cation of the results will sometimes enable men of 
business to put their finger on the weak spot, and, by 
utilising the experience for which the State has paid, 
to turn the failure into a remunerative enterprise. 

In the popular view, however, the case for State- 
pioneering rests on the success which has actually been 
achieved in one or two conspicuous instances. The 
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aluminium industry in Madras was established directly 
by the provincial Government, and its pioneer-factory 
was sold to a company when the stage of experiment 
had been passed; while in Northern India a dairy estab- 
lished by the State for purposes of demonstration was 
subsequently sold to the expert who had been placed 
in charge, and now forms the nucleus of the largest 
dairying concern in that part of the country. Ten years 
ago pioneering in this sense was regarded in India as a 
legitimate function of the Government; and its pro- 
hibition by the Secretary of State came as an unpleasant 
shock to many who were working for the utilisation of 
the resources of the country. The Industrial Commission 
has been authorised to go into the question afresh; 
and, without attempting a forecast of its recommenda- 
tions, the remark may be offered that, so far as the 
writer is aware, no other practicable solution has been 
put forward of the greatest practical difficulty in the 
way of industrial development. 

The next item in the popular programme, the re- 
modelling of administrative machinery in the interests 
of industrialism, has been conceded in principle, though 
it is still imperfectly realised in practice. The Imperial 
Government has its Department of Commerce and 
Industry ; the provinces are being equipped with organs 
designed to assist enterprise in all its forms; the con- 
sumption of goods made in the country is enjoined on 
the various spending departments; the Railway Board 
is paying attention to the modification of freights in the 
interests of production ; and the official attitude towards 
industrial ventures has undoubtedly undergone a marked 
transformation. The classical instance of what the State 
can do in such directions is furnished by the case of the 
steel-city to which reference has already been made. 
Its foundation was rendered possible by an agreement 
in which the Government of India undertook, among 
other things, to build the railways required for assem- 
bling the raw materials, to grant special concessions on 
the carriage of the machinery, and to buy for a term of 
years a quantity of steel rails sufficient to provide the 
nucleus of a remunerative market. So far as can be 
judged at present, this agreement has been amply justified 
by results; and it may be urged that the precedent is 
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sufficient to indicate the true lines of State-action, and 
that interference in the supply of capital and enterprise 
is neither necessary nor desirable. It must, however, be 
remembered that the circumstances in this case were 
exceptional. The negotiations were conducted on one 
side by some of the ablest financiers in India, and on the 
other by a Member of Council who was determined to 
put the matter through; and it is doubtful whether more 
modest undertakings, negotiating with local officers of 
limited powers, can count upon an equally happy result. 
Patronage and concessions are unquestionably of great 
importance, but they will scarcely suffice to solve the 
problem without concurrent action in the other directions 
we have indicated. 

We have left to the last the measure which stands 
in the forefront of the popular programme, a tariff 
sufficiently high to afford substantial protection to nascent 
industries. Protection would be the most popular 
measure which could be introduced in India. Apart from 
the mercantile interests centred in the Presidency towns, 
it has the practically unanimous support of every class 
which has so far found a voice; and opinion is looking 
eagerly for any indication that the curt refusal of the 
authorities even to regard the subject as open to dis- 
cussion will be reconsidered in the revision of the com- 
mercial institutions of the Empire which must follow 
close upon the termination of the war. It is not our 
present purpose to enter on an examination of the merits 
of this question; it is sufficient to say that, while the 
ultimate results of a tariff would probably be less than 
its more ardent supporters anticipate, the immediate 
effect would be to supply a stimulus to enterprise such as 
no other measure would afford. 


The insistent demand for so large and varied a measure 
of State-aid may be taken as an indication of the magnitude 
of the difficulties in the way of establishing organised 
industries on a scale sufficient to modify materially the 
dependence of the people on the income derived from 
agriculture. A keen appreciation of these difficulties, 
coupled with a not unreasonable apprehension regarding 
the social reactions resulting from the aggregation of 
workmen in the conditions which prevail in Indian towns 
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and cities at the present day, has led some observers to 
suggest that the solution of the fundamental problem 
must be sought elsewhere. According to these critics, 
the economic salvation of India lies not in building 
factories, but in developing the ancient handicrafts of 
the country. Much has been attempted in this direction 
during recent years; and, as the result of the experience 
which has been gained, there are good grounds for 
thinking that some handicrafts can be saved from 
extinction, while others may be substantially benefited 
by facilitating the supply of raw materials and suitable 
implements, by providing training in technique and 
design, and by such an organisation of markets as will 
free the individual worker from the heavy financial yoke 
of the middleman. The scope for such action is, how- 
ever, limited. It is reasonable to suppose that there is 
a hopeful future for handicrafts employing artistic skill 
and producing goods which appeal to individual taste; 
but, from the nature of the case, these form only a small 
proportion of the whole, and it is difficult to believe that 
the bulk of Indian production can be carried on for an 
indefinite period by methods which have been abandoned 
by nearly every country in the world. The solution of 
the problem of India’s poverty must be sought in the 
fullest utilisation of her resources, both human and 
material; and the true course is to endeavour to profit 
by all the lessons of industrial organisation which the 
experience of the world can furnish. Handicrafts and 
factories are alike indispensable to the necessary increase 
in the income of the people; and the limits of either 
form of production cannot be laid down with certainty 
in advance. 


W. H. MORELAND. — 


Vol. 227.—No. 451. 
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Art. 2—THE RURAL PROSPERITY OF FRANCE. V 
As a nation we are apt to praise but reluctant to imitate 
foreign methods. Though we may see a problem, with 
which we are struggling, solved successfully by a neigh- 
bouring nation, we remain firmly convinced that no 
foreign solution can throw any light upon our own. 
This national attitude has been conspicuously displayed 
by our Liberal land-reformers. From the outset of the 
land campaign, the Liberal Government steadfastly set 
its face against any consideration of the Continental 
land-systems; and the Land Enquiry Committee, in 
diagnosing the causes of our rural depopulation, alto- 
gether ignored the fact that the exodus of the agri- 
cultural labourer is a phenomenon not confined to this 
country. Such an attitude lays itself open to criticism. 
While the prescription which suits one patient may be 
inapplicable to another, it will be universally admitted 
that a physician, whose study of a disease is limited to 
the symptoms of one ease, is less likely to diagnose it 
aright, or to prescribe for it efficiently, than one whose 
knowledge of it has been acquired on a wider field of 
investigation. Similarly, with regard to the problems 
or diseases common to European civilisation, though 
different nations may require different remedies, it is 
superficial reasoning to suppose that we can derive no 
benefit from the experience and example of others. In 
order to arrive at the root of these diseases, we need to 
study them in their widest manifestations; and behind 
all effective treatment we shall find certain fundamental 
principles. 

To trace the path along which our brilliant neighbour, 
France, during the critical period of the last century, has 
succeeded, where we have failed, in retaining almost half 
her population upon the land, is to obtain some striking 
light upon the principles which form an essential part 
of a sound land system. The selection of France, as an 
object-lesson in agricultural development, instead of one 
of the smaller European countries, such as Belgium or 
Denmark, which have become .famous to-day for their 
progressive methods, has two points in its favour. 

In the first place, from an agricultural standpoint, 
France is Europe in miniature. Owing to the variety 
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of her climates, every kind of European produce finds 
representation within her boundaries. From the oranges 
and olive groves of sunny Provence and the winter 
flowers of the Riviera, through the rich vineyards of 
southern and central France and the industrial crops 
such as colza, flax, and tobacco, to the great area devoted 
to crops and live-stock similar to our own, an agricul- 
tural panorama of unrivalled variety passes before our 
eyes. At first sight it might seem that this variety is 
a disadvantage in any comparison of her land-system 
with our own, since it affords conditions of success in 
the one case that are absent in the other. Indirectly, 
however, it is of considerable value in enabling us to 
gain a clearer idea of the comparative possibilities of 
our own produce in the general scheme of European 
agriculture. 

Secondly, as every kind of produce is found in France, 
so also is every kind of land-tenure. Freedom is the 
foundation-stone of the French land-system. Legislation 
has confined itself to throwing the door open to all, and 
beyond that the State has stood aside, permitting free 
play to individual enterprise. Thus we find large pro- 
prietors and small ones, proprietors living on their rents, 
proprietors exploiting their farms themselves, and pro- 
prietors who are also working as hired labourers. There 
are tenant farmers and métayers, and, finally, the land- 
less labourer living sometimes in his master’s house and 
sometimes in his own. Every kind of tenure and hold- 
ing, and every class amongst those who gain a living 
out of the soil, flourish under the French land-system. 
This variety makes it an especially valuable study for 
us in the solution of our own land problem, for not only 
can we gain a comprehensive view of the merits of 
different holdings, but in their respective increase or 
decrease we may perceive the natural tendency of free 
economic development. 


To the English traveller, rural France presents a 
striking and novel picture. If we go out from one of the 
large towns, we seem only to have passed from one kind 
of city to another—to a garden-city, not planned upon 
the stiff lines with which we are apt to associate the 
movement in our minds in this country, but one that 

¥ 2 
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has sprung up naturally and spontaneously. Outside all 
French towns we encounter a long stretch of market- 
gardens before the ordinary produce of the district com- 
mences. From that point the land unfolds itself to 
our gaze, cultivated and populated, so far as eye can 
reach, under the form and size of holding that is best 
adapted to the district and the produce. 

Variety and abundance are the chief features of French 
agriculture. Leaving Lyons behind us, we may proceed 
down the rich valley of the Rhone, through acres of 
orchards gleaming in the spring-time with the pink and 
white blossoms of peach and cherry trees, past terraced 
vineyards and picturesque villages, clustering along the 
shores of the great river; then, turning our backs upon 
the wonderful old Roman cities in which at first sight 
all the life of Provence seems to have centred, we may 
strike inland across hill, valley and gorge until we reach 
the great mountain barrier that forms the eastern 
boundary of Provence, and we shall find everywhere a 
land yielding its increase to a numerous and prosperous 
peasantry. After centuries of strife and oppression, the 
Provencal peasant has at last come into hisown. Amidst 
the relics of the great civilisations of the past and the 
ruined castles of his overlords, his little plastered stone 
house is planted solidly down in the middle of his own 
acres, and he reaps to-day the full fruit of his strenuous 
toil. The culture of the land in its pleasantest form— 
the production of fruit, flowers and vegetables—a fertile 
soil and a ready market provide ideal conditions for the 
smallholder in Provence. 

It is generally reckoned that a couple of hectares 
(5 acres) will provide a good living for a family of four 
persons and enable them to save at least a thousand 
francs a year. At the same time it must be noted that 
their success is due not only to favourable conditions. 
Almost every little village has its Syndicat agricole; and 
by enterprising cooperation the smallest holder is able 
to send forth his produce direct to the markets of other 
countries. Thus, in a small out-of-the-way village one 
may find the peasants, through their Syndicate, sending 
their asparagus direct to Covent Garden, without the 
aid of any middle-man ; and the net profits for the day 
may possibly amount to 10/.—no inconsiderable sum to 
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come into a small village. The horticulturists on the 
Riviera make the highest profits, for, owing to their 
special winter season, they have Europe for their market ; 
and a carnation-grower, with not more than two acres, 
will employ five men all the year round at a regular 
wage of four and a half francs a day, and give employ- 
ment also to their wives for half the year. Austria and 
Russia are their best customers; but this wide market 
is not without its disadvantages, for it is quickly affected 
by international complications, and the present war has 
hit these horticulturists hard. 

But it is not only in this favoured corner of south- 
eastern France that we find a thriving peasantry and 
a productive land. Crossing over to the south-west, 
through long stretches of vineyards, we may strike into 
the heart of the Pyrenees, where, even on the rugged 
mountain slopes we shall find hamlets and farms, perched 
almost at the base of the crags, the upland pastures and 
forests ringing with the music of the cattle and sheep 
bells, and the mountain paths peopled with a merry 
race of men, women and children wending their way on 
horse, mule and donkey to the markets below. Of all 
the sons and daughters of France, none lead a harder 
existence than these sturdy Pyrenean peasants. Snowed 
up sometimes in their farm-houses for five winter months, 
it is little more than a bare living that they wring out 
of the soil; but one hears few complaints of their lot, 
and their unfailing hospitality is a fine trait. 

The lot of the agricuitural worker in the centre of 
France provides a striking contrast. The fertile districts, 
for example, of Touraine, ‘the garden of France,’ watered 
by the great rivers Indre and Loire, yield some of the 
richest crops in the whole country; and the prosperous 
aspect of the villages, and the absence of all poverty, are 
sufficient evidence that a comfortable living is obtained 
by all, The land is almost equally divided here between 
vines and crops; but, while large, middle-sized and small 
proprietors and farmers compete side by side, it is uni- 
versally admitted that the smallholder, owing to the 
more minute and thorough labour that he bestows upon 
his land, obtains twice the yield of the larger farmer. 
While the latter can only grow wheat in a three years’ 
rotation, the smallholder will grow it every two years. 
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As we wend our way northwards, the appearance of 
cattle in the fields gives the country a more familiar and 
welcome aspect to English eyes; and it is in Normandy, 
the land of fat dairy farms and apple orchards, that the 
conditions of farming are most like our own. Within 
the last thirty years the area under corn has diminished 
in favour of pastures; and, for the most part, the land 
is split up into large farms. Norman farmers, as a rule, 
are contented with tenancy, though not infrequently 
they buy their farms on retiring. Unlike their French 
neighbours, they are not thrifty; they live well, and 
drink has taken an unfortunately strong hold upon the 
people. We see, again, in Norman towns—in contrast 
with the rest of France—those degraded and poverty- 
stricken wrecks of humanity with whom we are so 
terribly familiar in our own country. It is a noteworthy 
fact that, in districts in Normandy where the farmer 
wears the most prosperous aspect, the labourers receive 
the lowest wages, and the small-holding movement makes 
less progress than in other parts of France. While, 
throughout the country in general, wages vary from 
between three and a half to four and a half francs a 
day, there are districts in Normandy where they are 
as low as two francs. 

To turn to statistics. Out of the total area of 
about 130,000,000 acres which form the territory of 
France, her agricultural land occupies a little over 
90,000,000 acres, exclusive of about 23,000,000 acres of 
woods and forests. The total area of Great Britain is 
a little under 57,000,000 acres, and the land under culti- 
vation occupies about 32,000,000 acres.* Thus, in a 
country more than twice the size of Great Britain, 
France possesses nearly three times the cultivated terri- 
tory; in other words, she has almost three-fourths of 
her land under cultivation, while we have a little over 
half of ours. The number of agricultural workers in 
France, according to the census of 1906, was 8,777,053, 
while the total number of active agriculturists in 
England, Wales and Scotland, according to our last 
census, does not exceed 1,340,000. From these figures 
it appears that France has about six times the number 





* Agricultural Statistics. Board of Agriculture, 1913. 
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of workers employed upon a territory three times the 
size of ours; but an analysis of the French figures will 
show us that over 3,000,000 of thé workers are women and 
that there are only 5,500,000 active male agriculturists. 
As a matter of fact, France has lost about half a million 
male agriculturists in the last thirty years; and the 
continual increase in her active agricultural population 
is due to the number of her women agriculturists, who 
have increased from rather less than 2,000,000 in 1866 
to 3,330,000 in 1906.* As a certain number of domestic 
servants have only lately been included amongst the 
agriculturists in the French census reports, the increase 
is not so great as it appears; but undoubtedly the growth 
in the number of smallholders has added considerably to 
the women workers. The agricultural output of France 


in 1911 reached a total value of 21,396,000,000 francs + 
(about 855,000,0007.) or almost six times that of Great 
Britain, which was estimated in 1908 at 150,800,000/.t 
Thus we see that, while France has a far larger pro- 
portion of her territory under cultivation than we have, 


she also employs twice the number of workers per culti- 
vated acre and obtains an output of double the value. 


When we come to consider how it is that she has 
achieved this greater agricultural success, a primary 
question at once suggests itself. How far is it due to 
special advantages of climate and soil? It is indeed 
constantly asserted that the greater variety of her pro- 
duce, which her different climates permit, is the under- 
lying factor in her success. As a matter of fact, a careful 
study of the division of her soil and of the respective 
contributions of her different products to the general 
output does not justify this statement. Though France 
possesses a greater variety of produce than Great 
Britain, the territory occupied by produce different to 
our own is comparatively insignificant in extent. Out 
of the total cultivated area, vines, industrial crops, 
market gardens and diverse special cultures occupy 





* Résultats statistiques du recensement général de la population. 


Ministére du Commerce, 1906. 
+ Statistique agricole annuelle. 
¢t Agricultural Output of Great Britain. 


[Cd. 6277.] 


Ministére de l’Agriculture, 1911. 
Board of Agriculture, 1912. 
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roughly 8,000,000 acres, while the remaining 84,000,000 
acres, a territory nearly three times the size of the 
cultivated area of Great Britain, are devoted to crops 
and live-stock similar to our own. Of course, market- 
gardens, vineyards and other industrial crops employ a 
larger number of people and obtain a bigger cash return 
per acre than farming proper, so that their importance 
must not be measured merely by territory; but, when 
we have made due allowance for this fact, it remains 
true that these special cultures play a comparatively 
small part in the total agricultural wealth and produce 
of France. Their output is given as follows in the 
‘Statistique agricole annuelle’ for 1911 published by the 
Ministry of Agriculture: 
. Millions of francs. 

Produits des cultures industrielles . ‘ : 248 
Produits des vignes . : ; : 1,838 
Produits de l’horticulture, cultures éiianibabecee, 

potagéres, etc, cultures arborescentes, 

fruitiéres, vergers - ; = ; 1,200 


Thus we see that they contribute less than 3,000,000,000 
franes, or not quite one-seventh, to the total agricul- 
tural output of 21,396,000,000 frances. 

It still remains for us to consider how far special 
advantages of climate and soil contribute to French 
success in ordinary farming. The average yield in wheat 
is about ten bushels more to the acre in Great Britain 
than in France; and in all the chief crops and roots we 
can show a considerably higher average yield. At the 
same time, we must remember that France has much 
poorer soil under cultivation than we have, so that our 
higher yield does not mean that we can claim any real 
superiority in this respect. On the other hand, there is 
no evidence to show that, with a much larger area under 
the plough than we have at present, we Bia not do 
quite as well as France. 

With regard to the chief cereals, France bes eight 
times the acreage of wheat that we have, and five times 
that of oats; it is only in barley that we are superior in 
proportion to the size of our land. In root-crops, France 
has six times the acreage of potatoes, the revenue ob- 
tained from them amounting in 1911 to 1,130,000,000 
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francs, while the total value from her vines only reached 
1,338,000,000 francs. Those who oppose the adoption of 
Continental methods of farming in this country con- 
stantly assert that advantage in the matter of crops is 
counterbalanced by a loss in live stock. With regard 
to the latter, the figures for the two countries are as 
follows * : 


Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
Great Britain 1,480,575 7,114,264 26,494,992 2,822,154 
France . . 38,286,110 14,485,530 16,425,380 6,719,570 


From these statistics it will be seen that France has 
between two and three times the number of horses, 
cattle and pigs that we have, while we exceed her in 
the number of sheep. It cannot, therefore, be truly said 
that, on the whole, her greater abundance of crops is 
counterbalanced by inferiority in the number of her live 
stock. It is, in fact, to the larger bulk of land devoted 
to crops, in addition to live stock, that she owes her 
double output; and, as we have seen that her soil is not 
more fertile than our own, we must look beyond any 
special advantages of climate and soil for the explana- 
tion of this achievement. 

Primarily, we must turn to history, for, though it is 
during the last century that the great distinction between 
France and England in agriculture and industry has 
arisen, the roots of their respective developments must 
be sought in the past. Though suffering mueh oppres- 
sion and misery, the peasant proprietors in France were 
never driven from the soil, as was the case in this 
country under the Enclosure Acts; and, as a consequence 
of their tenacity, France started with a much larger 
population on the land at the commencement of the 
industrial era. In 1801 the total population of France 
was 27,000,000, while Great Britain (i.e. England, Scot- 
land, Wales) numbered less than 11,000,000 inhabitants. 
From that date onward the development of France 
throws striking light upon the essential conditions of a 





* Statistique agricole annuelle, 1911, Ministére de l’ Agriculture. 

+ The figures relating to the population of Great Britain are taken from 
the ‘ Abstract of the Answers and Returns,’ printed by order of the House 
of Commons in 1822, 
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sound land-system. Undoubtedly the slower rate of 
increase in her population throughout the century, as 
compared with ours, made it easier for her to retain 
the balance between her urban and rural populations. 
Whilst Great Britain, at the end of the century, had 
increased by over 26,000,000 inhabitants,* the increase of 
France was barely 12,000,000; but in France, also, espe- 
cially during the first half of the century, population 
increased at an unprecedented rate, and the fact that she 
was able to retain a portion of her increase upon the 
land, while the whole of our increase was absorbed 
by industry, is due to other factors than natural 
growth. 

In the first place we must look to legislation. By the 
Law of Inheritance in the Code Napoléon, which made 
it obligatory on every man to leave his property equally 
amongst all his children, she broke down land-monopoly 
at this most crucial epoch. Whatever disadvantages 
may be attached to this law, it has undoubtedly provided 
the first essential of a sound land-system by keeping the 
land freely circulating in the market. Between 1790 and 
1890, more than 20,000,000 acres were added to the 
cultivated area of France, and her agricultural popula- 
tion steadily increased throughout the century. In Great 
Britain, during the first half of the century, whilst the 
total population increased by nearly 10,000,000,f our 
agricultural workers only increased by half a million ; 
and, after the repeal of the Corn Laws, we lost again 
that half million, so that at the close of the century, 
though we had nearly quadrupled our population, our 
agriculturists remained practically the same in number 
as at the beginning of it. 

It is from the middle of the 19th century that the 
great difference has arisen between the respective pro- 
portions of the urban and rural populations of Great 
Britain and France. With the adoption of Free Trade 
by the former, the shackles were taken off our industrial 
development; and, during the latter half of the century, 
up to the census of 1911, our population has increased by 
the enormous total of 20,000,000. In France, from 1851 





* See Tables 93 in Census of England and Wales, 1911. 
+ See Census of England and Wales, 1911. Tables 93. 
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to 1911, the population only increased by four millions, 
the loss of Alsace-Lorraine reducing it by two millions. 
To-day, out of a total active population of 20,000,000, her 
agricultural workers number over 8,500,000; and, in- 
cluding their families, out of a total population of nearly 
40,000,000, her agricultural population exceeds 17,000,000. 
In Great Britain, the active agriculturists do not reach 
a million and a half; and, including their families, our 
agricultural population does not reach 3,500,000, out of 
a total population of over 40,000,000. If the different 
rate of increase in the two countries accounts mainly 
for the great disparity in the respective proportions of 
their urban and rural populations, it is to the unfettered 
land-system of France that her larger number of agri- 
culturists is due. As we took the shackles off industry 
in the middle of the century, so she removed them from 
agriculture at its commencement; and development 
followed the path of freedom in both nations. 

With regard to the part that Protection has played 
in the agricultural prosperity of France, undoubtedly it 
helped to keep her poorer soil under cultivation during 
the latter half of the 19th century. To-day it is an open 
question whether it is any longer a benefit. Owing to 
the great improvement in agricultural methods during 
the last fifteen years, many people in France are now of 
opinion that the protective tariff is retarding progress, 
by making it unnecessary for farmers to obtain the 
highest yield that is possible from their soil. On the 
other hand, it seems scarcely possible that the cultivators 
of the poorer soil would not be hit hard by the removal 
of the tariff on imported grain; and, though the greater 
yield from the richer land might prevent any diminution 
in the total output, the difficulty of changing a system, 
under which a business has developed, must be taken 
into consideration, whatever its demerits may be. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the tendencies 
of the age have not made themselves felt in rural 
France. The exodus of the agricultural labourer, which 
our land-reformers have attributed to the British land- 
system, is taking place rapidly in France also. Here, 
where there is no land-monopoly, nor any shortage of 
housing accommodation, where there are plenty of good 
markets and a ‘ladder of progress’ that all may climb 
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with the aid of the Agricultural Credit Banks, the 
labourer is leaving the land as swiftly as in England. 
Certainly in France also agricultural wages are lower as 
a whole than industrial; but, in districts where they are 
practically on a level with those gained in industry, this 
rural exodus is not stemmed. It cannot be attributed 
wholly to the attraction of cities, for, even when a 
factory is set up in a small village, all the young people 
flock into it and the farmers complain that they can no 
longer obtain labourers. Shorter hours and free even- 
ings form undoubtedly the strongest attractions on the 
side of industry; but, even if agriculture could be put on 
a level with industry in this respect, it would be rash to 
suppose that we could retain the labourer on the land. 
The thoughtful observer can hardly fail to realise that 
to the present generation field-work has become dis- 
tasteful, and education probably forms a stronger factor 
in rural depopulation than economic conditions. 

But, if French agriculture is attacked with the same 
malady as our own, the natural order of things is pro- 
viding its own remedy. The advantages of a free land- 
system are strikingly displayed in the manner in which 
it is adapting itself to new conditions. Throughout 
France to-day, agricultural decentralisation is taking 
place at a rapid rate, for the large landowner, unable 
to obtain sufficient labour to work his land properly, 
finds it advisable to sell or to split up his property into 
small holdings; and the great increase in the number of 
small holdings does much to counterbalance, in rural 
France, the loss of labourers. 

In 1892 the agricultural territory of France was 
divided thus: small properties less than 25 acres, 4,852,963 ; 
middle-sized and large properties over 25 acres, 849,752 ; 
total, 5,702,715. In 1908, according to ,the Report of an 
Enquiry held by the Ministry of Agriculture into the 
development of small holdings in France during the last 
twenty years, 42 out of the total 87 departments showed 
an increase in the number of their smallholders, only 
13 showed a diminution, 17 remained stationary, and in 
15 the results varied in the different districts. In respect 
of the territory occupied by these small holdings, 52 
departments showed an increase, 5 a diminution, 19 re- 
mained stationary, and in 11 the results varied according 
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to the districts.* Though a slight majority of departments 
reported the small holdings to be inferior to the large 
or middle-sized ones in means of production, a very 
large majority declared them to be superior in the 
economic results obtained. Agriculture is, indeed, by 
its nature peculiarly adapted to small exploitations. 
As it has been aptly expressed by Sismondi, the small 
holding acts as a natural savings-bank, always ready 
to receive small profits otherwise neglected. 

In any consideration of small holdings it is essential 
that we should have a clear idea of what we mean by 
the term, for a good deal of mental confusion arises from 
the fact that it is used in too vague a sense. The small 
holding which is on the increase in France to-day is not 
what we call an allotment, but a holding large enough to 
support a family without other means of subsistence, 
while not so large as to require hired labour. Of 
course, the size of this holding will vary in accordance 
with the produce and the fertility of the soil. In 
market-gardening, for example, a man and his wife may 
make a living from as little as an acre, while in ordinary 
farming it requires from 5 to 10 hectares, or from about 
12 to 25 acres. With less than 12 acres a living can 
hardly be obtained in the case of ordinary crops and live 
stock; and with more than 25 acres hired labour is 
usually needed. 

Out of the 592,200 acres devoted to market-gardens, 
the great majority are concentrated round the towns, 
a ready market for their produce being an essential 
condition of success. But, in those regions where the 
soil is especially suitable for garden produce, the French 





* The departments which show a diminution in the number of their 
smallholders are as follows: Alpes (Hautes), Ardéche, Aube, Céte d’Or, 
*Eure, Jura, *Lozére, Marne (Haute), Meuse, Niévre, *Oise, *Orne, *Seine. 
Those marked with an asterisk show also a diminution in the extent of 
territory occupied by small holdings. In the eight departments in which 
the number of smallholders has diminished, but without any diminution 
in the territory occupied by small holdings, the smallest holdings have 
been absorbed into holdings of a more profitable size, thus raising the 
average size of the small holding in those departments. In the case of the 
five departments in which the territory occupied by small holdings has also 
diminished, various causes are assigned, e.g. disease amongst the crops, 
lack of progressive methods, emigration, decrease in the birth-rate which 
has led to two properties becoming united by the marriage of only children, 
and, in the department of the Seine, the encroachment of the builder, 
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peasant does not wait for the market to come to his 
door. A good deal of specialising is done in certain 
districts ; and, by cooperative selling, a market is found 
far beyond the immediate neighbourhood. Thus, outside 
Toulouse, an enormous tract of land is devoted to the 
culture of violets; and these little flowers are sent out 
to all the large towns of France and to those of other 
countries. Of course the climate, especially in the south 
of France, gives the market-gardeners an advantage 
over ours in the matter of early produce; but, when one 
discovers the enormous trade that is carried on with 
Covent Garden from all parts of France, one cannot but 
feel that, if the land round our large towns were to be 
similarly cultivated, a healthy living might be found for 
thousands toiling at present inside these towns, and a 
great deal of the money that now goes out of the country 
might be retained within it. 

With regard to the actual profits made by the small 
market-gardener, it is a difficult task to obtain exact 
figures. Some rough idea it is, however, possible to 
gather from general information. In the neighbourhood 
of a good market, an acre will bring in a gross profit of 
about 120/.a year. Allowing 40/. for expenses and 201. 
for rent (for land round large towns is expensive to buy 
or rent), a net profit of 60/7. remains—not certainly a 
fortune, but more than an ordinary labourer would earn ; 
and, as a man and his wife can live on two francs a day, 
a certain sum is usually put by for future expansion. 

With regard to farming proper, it is here again 
difficult to obtain a definite statement. It is generally 
estimated that the average small property of about 
twenty acres will bring in at least 6,000 francs, or 2401. 
a year. Expenses vary from one-half to two-thirds of 
the profits, so that the net profit may be anything from 
807. to 1207. Four hundred franes to the hectare, or 
between six and seven pounds to the acre, is regarded 
as an average net profit. The smallholder generally 
devotes one-third of his land to corn, one-third to roots, 
and the remaining third to such diverse produce as 
pasture, fodder, vegetables, etc. His greatest profit is 
derived from the sale of milk; and it is reckoned that 
one woman can look after three cows. Pigs also play 
a considerable part in the small holding, but poultry 
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seem to be rather despised. Sheep have been driven 
from the roadside by the motor car, so that there are 
not so many now on small holdings, but one may find 
three or four or possibly a dozen. A good deal of money 
is made also by the sale of young cart-horses in some 
districts, The average yield of corn in France is only 
17 hectolitres to the hectare, or about 20 bushels to the 
acre; but in the best districts it reaches 45 hectolitres 
to the hectare or more than 50 bushels to the acre. The 
average price of corn in 1911 was 20 francs the hecto- 
litre (2? bushels). Of roots, undoubtedly potatoes repre- 
sent one of the most valuable cultures. 

While the great majority of large and middle-sized 
holdings are exploited by tenant-farmers, the small- 
holders are mostly proprietors. Thus more than half 
the number of exploiters of the soil are proprietors and 
their families ; and their numbers are rapidly increasing. 
Not only are there more proprietors than farmers under 
the French land-system, but also more masters than 
labourers, an unique condition in any industry. In the 
French census report for 1906 the following figures are 
given: 


Chefs d’exploitation. Employés. Ouvriers. 
Men. Women. Men. Women. Men. Women. 


2,528,249 2,249,632 5,820 357 1,970,450 687,708 


While the establishments employing no labourer or not 
more than one labourer have increased since the last 
census, those employing a greater number have decreased. 

The shrewd French peasant does not, as a rule, 
attempt to step straight from the status of labourer to 
that of a smallholder, for he is too wise to saddle himself 
with a heavy debt at the outset of his career. When he 
has saved a little—and even the agricultural labourer in 
France manages to save—he borrows sufficient from his 
friends, or from the Agricultural Credit Bank, to rent a 
middle-sized farm ; and it is only after possibly eighteen 
years’ work as a tenant farmer that he buys a small 
property of his own. In the Government Enquiry into 
‘La Petite Propriété Rurale en France, 1908-1909,’ the 
chief purchaser of land in 56 departments is reported to 
be the small proprietor, in 36 the farmer or métayer, and 
only in 26 departments the labourer. 
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door. A good deal of specialising is done in certain 
districts ; and, by cooperative selling, a market is found 
far beyond the immediate neighbourhood. Thus, outside 
Toulouse, an enormous tract of land is devoted to the 
culture of violets; and these little flowers are sent out 
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feel that, if the land round our large towns were to be 
similarly cultivated, a healthy living might be found for 
thousands toiling at present inside these towns, and a 
great deal of the money that now goes out of the country 
might be retained within it. 

With regard to the actual profits made by the small 
market-gardener, it is a difficult task to obtain exact 
figures. Some rough idea it is, however, possible to 
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and the remaining third to such diverse produce as 
pasture, fodder, vegetables, etc. His greatest profit is 
derived from the sale of milk; and it is reckoned that 
one woman can look after three cows. Pigs also play 
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seem to be rather despised. Sheep have been driven 
from the roadside by the motor car, so that there are 
not so many now on small holdings, but one may find 
three or four or possibly a dozen. A good deal of money 
is made also by the sale of young cart-horses in some 
districts, The average yield of corn in France is only 
17 hectolitres to the hectare, or about 20 bushels to the 
acre; but in the best districts it reaches 45 hectolitres 
to the hectare or more than 50 bushels to the acre. The 
average price of corn in 1911 was 20 francs the hecto- 
litre (23 bushels). Of roots, undoubtedly potatoes repre- 
sent one of the most valuable cultures. 

While the great majority of large and middle-sized 
holdings are exploited by tenant-farmers, the small- 
holders are mostly proprietors. Thus more than half 
the number of exploiters of the soil are proprietors and 
their families ; and their numbers are rapidly increasing. 
Not only are there more proprietors than farmers under 
the French land-system, but also more masters than 
labourers, an unique condition in any industry. In the 
French census report for 1906 the following figures are 
given: 

Chefs d’exploitation. Employés. Ouvriers. 
Men. Women. Men. Women. Men. Women. 


2,528,249 2,249,632 5,320 357 1,970,450 687,703 


While the establishments employing no labourer or not 
more than one labourer have increased since the last 
census, those employing a greater number have decreased, 

The shrewd French peasant does not, as a rule, 
attempt to step straight from the status of labourer to 
that of a smallholder, for he is too wise to saddle himself 
with a heavy debt at the outset of his career. When he 
has saved a little—and even the agricultural labourer in 
France manages to save—he borrows sufficient from his 
friends, or from the Agricultural Credit Bank, to rent a 
middle-sized farm ; and it is only after possibly eighteen 
years’ work as a tenant farmer that he buys a small 
property of his own. In the Government Enquiry into 
‘La Petite Propriété Rurale en France, 1908-1909,’ the 
chief purchaser of land in 56 departments is reported to 
be the small proprietor, in 36 the farmer or métayer, and 
only in 26 departments the labourer. 
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The Agricultural Credit Banks are divided into the 
‘Caisses Régionales’ and the ‘Caisses Locales Affilides.’ 
In the Agricultural Statistics published by the Ministry 
of Agriculture for 1911, progress is shown as follows : 


Caisses Régionales. Caisses Locales Affiliées. 
No. No. Sums lent. 


1900 9 871 1,190,456 frs. 
1911 97 3,496 134,324,211 frs. 


The State, which quadruples the local capital, charges 
24 per cent. interest, and the local banks charge from 
3 to 34 per cent. The Syndicats Agricoles, which repre- 
sent the independent movement in cooperation among 
agriculturists in France, have increased from five in 
1884 to 5,407 in 1911, with a membership of a little under 
a million. The annual subscription is two francs. 

To sum up briefly. The larger agricultural population 
and larger output of France as compared with ours are 
due, (1) to her land-system, (2) to her methods of farming. 
Three main factors have contributed to the success of 
her land-system. Legislation has thrown the doors open 
to all by keeping the land freely circulating in the 
market. In a hardly less important degree the restric- 
tion of legislation has also played its part. State control 
has not usurped the place of individual initiative; no 
form of land-tenure has been penalised; and thus every 
man has obtained access to the land according to his 
capacities. Finally, the enterprise of French agricul- 
turists, in adapting the system to modern conditions by 
the rapid development of small holdings, has provided 
the sole scientific remedy for the loss of labour. 


What light, then, does a study of the French land- 
system throw upon the solution of our own land- 
problem? We must realise at the outset that, as we 
are starting a hundred years later than France in dealing 
with the problem, we have an infinitely more difficult 
task before us, and we cannot hope to solve it as simply 
as she has done. During the interval our population 
has been quadrupled, and the whole of our increase has 
been absorbed by industry. As France has specialised in 
agriculture, we have specialised in industry, and must 
continue to be, in the main, an industrial nation. 
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When we come to consider the merits of the different 
paths followed by the two nations, the balance is enor- 
mously upon our side so far as the increase of wealth 
and population is concerned. But with regard to the 
condition of the population, the advantage indisputably 
belongs to France. In French towns, as a whole, there 
is nothing like the poverty and degradation which form 
such a terrible feature of our civilisation; and rural 
France is populated with a healthy, contented and 
prosperous peasantry. The middle-class manufacturers, 
who were our political leaders in the 19th century, saw 
with an unerring eye the direction in which wealth lay ; 
and the great position which England occupies in the 
commercial world to-day is owing to their guidance. 
What they did not see, however, was the importance 
of agriculture in the economic and physical well-being 
of the nation; and they altogether failed to foresee the 
conditions that would arise from its interests being 
totally neglected for those of trade. To rectify the 
deficiencies in their policy, and at the same time to com- 
plete it by bringing our agricultural into line with our 
industrial development, is our task now. 

While a blind imitation of French methods need not 
be advocated, we can undoubtedly gain much assistance 
from a study of the principles underlying those methods. 
Whether or not the French Law of Inheritance would 
suit our social structure and traditions, the free circula- 
tion of land in the market must form the foundation of 
a sound land-system. But, if we require legislation in 
this direction, we learn a no less important lesson from 
France with regard to the limits of legislation. French 
agriculture owes its prosperity to unshackled individual 
enterprise; and to substitute State control for individual 
initiative would rob it of its vitality. If any form 
of land-tenure had been penalised in France, we may 
safely assert that her agricultural population would not 
be so large to-day. It is the capitalist landowner, for 
example, who provides the labourer with the inter- 
mediate rung of the ladder by which he attains pro- 
prietorship in his turn. 

It is hardly possible, however, that we can meet rural 
depopulation in this country by natural economic de- 
velopment alone. Some State assistance we must have 
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to give us an impetus in the right direction; and here 
again France points the way. However desirable it may 
be, from other points of view, to raise the labourers’ 
wages, the land-question will not be solved by any such 
action. We must make up our minds to adapt our 
system, as France has done, to modern conditions, and to 
concentrate upon a rapid increase of small holdings. 
Agriculture cannot compete with industry as a profession 
for wage-earners; but, where a man will not stay upon 
the land as a labourer, he will remain as his own master, 
reaping the full fruits of his toil; and it is in arming 
agriculture with this counter-attraction that we shall 
enable it to hold its own against industry as a profession. 
With regard to the vexed question of ownership versus 
tenancy, it may be said that both kinds of tenure are 
needed; but the fact that, under a free system, the 
majority of small holdings are owned, while, on the other 
hand, the greater number of large farms are farmed by 
tenants, is substantial proof that ownership answers best 
for the smallholder. 

It is an inspiring thought that, if we could bring as 
much of our land in proportion under cultivation as 
France, we could almost triple our agricultural popula- — 
tion, raising it from a little over three millions to possibly 
between eight and hine millions. To those of us who 
know the conditions of the masses in our towns, even 
from the outside, this might well seem to be a gain worth 
heavy sacrifices; to those of us who have gained an 
inside glance, and have seen, perhaps, that most terrible 
comment of all upon our civilisation, the thousands of 
invalid and deformed little children, crowded in back- 
streets, who are never seen outside the dreary slums in 
which their lives are passed, it must seem the supreme 
duty of our generation. The crown of twentieth-century 
statesmanship awaits the man who shall arise with the 
knowledge and character to grapple with this problem 
apart from party bias or class prejudice. 


RosAMOND F. SPEDDING. 
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Art.3—THE TRAVELS OF SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE. 


1. The Buke of John Maundevill. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Sir George Warner. Roxburghe Club, 
1889, 

2. The Travels of Sir John Mandeville. Edited by A. W. 
Pollard. Macmillan, 1900. 

3. Untersuchungen iiber Johann von Mandeville und die 
Quellen seiner Reisebeschreibung. Von Albert Boven- 
schen. Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde. 
Berlin: Reimer, 1888. 

4. Handschriftliche Untersuchungen iiber die englische 
Version Mandeville’s. By J. Vogels. Crefeld, 1891. 

5. Etude Critique sur Jean d’Outremeuse. Par G. Kurth. 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Brussels. Hayez, 
1910. 


It has long since been proved that the book known_as 
‘The Travels of Sir John Mandeville’ is a mere compila- 
tion, written by a man who need not have travelled 
beyond his library, and who probably was a resident and 
a native of the episcopal city of Liége. In learned 
documents, such as the catalogue of printed books in 
the British Museum and in the National Biography of 
Belgium, we find him entered under the fictitious name 
of Jean des Preis, which he assumed along with a fantastic 
and aristocratic pedigree, while his real surname, d’Outre- 
meuse, appears only in a subordinate position. Far from 
having set out on his travels in 1322, as stated of Sir 
John Mandeville, he was in that year a resident in limbo, 
from which he emerged through birth in 1338; in 1356, 
the date of the fictitious journey’s end, he was only a 
stripling, probably in minor orders, and on his way to 
become a notary. His learned biographer knows of him 
as having in 1383 served on a commission of enquiry 
against certain partisans of the anti-pope Clement VII, 
and three years later, on a similar commission against 
local aldermen. In 1395, he held a claustral house of 
the Cathedral of St Lambert. The date of his death is 
1400. He was thus a]most exactly contemporary with 
Geoffrey Chaucer (1328-1400). 

Being thus provided with an outline of the life of the 
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notary who did not travel, how are we to account for the 
appearance in literary history of the English Ulysses, 
Sir John Mandeville, knight? From three various sources 
particulars of his life have been collected and built up 
into a biography. First there is the book of Travels 
itself, which claims him as its author; but, being neither 
original nor truthful, it deserves little credit. A testimony 
that cannot so easily be set aside is that of his funeral 
monument, which has been inspected and described by 
four independent witnesses in four separate centuries, 
and from which his epitaph has been copied and published 
several times. It seems hypercritical to dismiss this as 
a fake, and to argue that a notary who made himself 
guilty of a book of semi-fictitious history is likely to 
have spent money on contriving a cenotaph in the church 
of the Guillemins near Liége, and on devising the effigy, 
epitaph and coat of arms of a man who was not buried 
there. Even if we could admit that our notary was 
capable of a practical joke of that kind, there would still 
remain another difficulty. Would the prior of the con- 
vent of the Guillemins have lent the consecrated soil of 
his church for the purpose? This we take the liberty to 
doubt. He might, we imagine, allow the heirs of Sir 
John Mandeville (or Montevilla) to draw up the funeral 
inscription in any style they pleased, but he would like 
to think that the deceased, in whose name ‘Priez pour 
moi’ was carved on the slab, was a Christian soul, and 
not the figment of a scoffer’s brain. We are therefore 
inclined to accept the evidence of the tombstone as 
genuine, even if the facts stated in it might be coloured, 
as epitaphs are apt to be, by the piety of survivors.* 

The epitaph itself, as reconstructed from various 
readings by Dr A. Bovenschen, contains no preposterous 
claims to high nobility and may very well be that of a 
popular physician : 


‘Here lies the gentle Sir John Mandeville, otherwise called 
With the Beard, knight, lord of Campfer]di, a native of Eng- 
land. He was learned in physic, much addicted to prayer, 





* Readers of M. Bédier’s learned book, ‘Les légendes épiques,’ may 
object that cenotaphs of fictitious characters are mentioned by him (vol. ii, 
pp. 309-310). But he rightly argues that such monuments were not likely 
to have arisen unless the hero’s fame was first firmly established. 
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and left large legacies to the poor. After travelling nearly 
over all the world, he died in Liége on November 17th, 1872.’ 


‘ All the world’ is a very elastic phrase, both in the French 
and English vernacular, and no one need take it too 
literally. A more serious objection is raised by the 
ascription of knightly rank to the dead man, as we have 
no record of an English knight of that name whose dates 
tally exactly with his. Yet let us remember that the 
number of villages and families called Montville, Magne- 
ville, etc., is fairly large. All the other statements con- 
tained in that epitaph are perfectly acceptable. Why 
should we deny that a native of England, claiming to be 
a knight, lived in Liége during the reign of Edward III 
(whose queen hailed from Hainaut and who fought so 
many battles near or in the Netherlands), that he had 
visited the medical schools of France and Italy, that he 
laid claim. to some acquaintance with the East, from 
which drugs and talismans were procured, and that he 
died as a well-to-do and successful empiric ? 

The evidence of the funeral monument does not throw 
the least light on the book of Travels or on the connexion 
between the dead doctor and Jean d’Outremeuse. The 
doctor may have had nothing to do with the book, as the 
leading Belgian and English scholars seem inclined to 
believe. For in the common Latin version of the Travels 
a new problem is raised, by which the whole tale is still 
further confused. Here Sir John Mandeville and the 
physician ‘ad Barbam,’ instead of being two names for 
one character, as in the epitaph, became two separate 
individuals, whom chance brings together in distant 
climes and under different circumstances. First they 
meet in Cairo, in the Sowdan’s household, to which each 
is attached in his professional capacity. In later years, 
when the knight is laid up with gout in Liége: 


‘I consulted,’ says the text, ‘several physicians of the town, 
and, as the Lord would have it, one came in whom his age 
and white hair made more venerable than the others, and 
who gave proof of being very expert in his art. He was 
there called Master John ad Barbam. After some conversa- 
tion he spoke words which renewed the old acquaintance 
formed long ago between us at Cairo in Egypt, in the 
Sowdan’s castle, as I said above in Chap. VII. After applying 
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his knowledge of medicine to my great relief, he warmly 
admonished and prayed me to commit to writing some of the 
things that I had seen during my travels through the world, 
so that posterity might read and hear it for their own ad- 
vantage. So this my treatise was put together by his advice 
and assistance... .’* 


Let us first notice, in passing, that this new story is 
an instance of the familiar process of duplication, by 
which most of d’Outremeuse’s inventions were generated. 
Next we shall point to its inconsistency with one of the 
other two accounts of the composition of the Travels 
which are contained in the familiar English version. 
According to one of these, the traveller wrote down his 
experiences before his return, and submitted his book 
for approval at the Pope’s court in Rome on his way 
home. To this the commentators object that in 1356 the 
Papal Court was in Avignon, so that it cannot possibly 
be correct. Immediately after this untrue (and, I believe, 
ironical) account comes another; the traveller first 
returns to Liége, is laid up with gout, and ‘ taking solace 

.in his wretched rest,’ writes down his marvellous adven- 
‘tures. Here, then, we are confronted with three presenta- 
tions of the same fact, each at variance with the two 
others, and one contradicted by the epitaph in the Guille- 
mins’ church. If one of them were less acceptable than 
the others, we might get rid of it by the well-worn trick 
of calling it an interpolation, but it will be safer to credit 
all of them to the fertile brain of d’Outremeuse the 
romancer, from which so many elaborate and plausible 
fables have been hatched. 

Whether there was not a grain of truth at the 
bottom of those various accounts of the physician John 
ad Barbam’s authorship it is impossible to tell. A book 
patched together, like the Travels, from extracts or slips 
drawn from various sources may very well have been the 
fruit of collaboration; and over the whole composition 
hangs a flavour of the dispensary. Names of drugs and 
health-giving stones are enumerated, the animal side of 
humanity, even in its more unsavoury manifestations, is 
dwelt upon with a medical student’s zest, nor is there 
a lack of what Sir Thomas Browne calls ‘the slander of 





* Itinerarius, chap. 50. Black letter. British Museum, G 6700. 
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our profession, the suggestion of Epicurean or atheist 
views, with which the physicians of the body were 
commonly credited. But at best, the authorship of the 
knight and practitioner of medicine is only a vague 
possibility, while the notary’s is an hypothesis put 
forward by the most competent authorities and supported 
by many surrounding facts. 

Jean d’Outremeuse was thirty-four years old when 
the English doctor died. He had then already finished 
the Travels and fathered them on Mandeville, in the 
same way as, in his chronicle, he fathered historical 
events on contemporary fellow-townsmen. He might be 
indebted to him for the loan of manuscripts on Eastern 
travel and Oriental medicines, or for oral information on 
such rare plants and minerals and such stuffed and dried 
animals as adorned the houses of medieval physicians. 
Of course he might also have made use of the English- 
man’s name without any reason at all. 

In addition to the fiction in the book of Travels and to 
the truth in the epitaph, a third tradition has reached us 
from a lost book of d’Outremeuse’s chronicle. One 
extract from that book, transmitted through many in- 
termediaries, tells that the English knight, when lying 
on his death-bed, confided to the chronicler that he was 
in reality a Count of Montfort, and had to fly from 
England for killing another Count. This is universally 
rejected as a story drawn no doubt from the well-known 
historical fact of two English Montforts, the sons of Earl 
Simon, killing Henry Earl of Cornwall at Viterbo in 
1271. The transfer of this incident from one century to 
another is thoroughly characteristic of Jean d’Outre- 
meuse. It puts the finishing touch on the manifold tales 
spun by him round the personage known to us through 
his funeral monument. 

We may wonder why, instead of stringing his extracts 
together in the form of a geographical description of the 
East, he chose to introduce an imaginary hero into his 
account of the Promised Land and the countries beyond. 
The reason is that his literary instinct taught him how 
tedious a mere enumeration of inanimate things is apt to 
become, unless some personal interest is awakened, such 
as may spring from an active, adventurous, fighting 
visitor. His knight is not always content to see, hear 
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and report; he will also argue with heathens and 
Saracens, serve the Sowdan and the Great Can, dissent 
from views which strain the reader's credulity, strengthen 
bold statements with an eye-witness’s confidence. He 
acts the warrior for a public accustomed to the con- 
ventions of chivalrous and crusading literature ; he also 
acts the critical inquirer for a generation that was 
exercised by doubts and questionings. He compares 
Western views and manners with the novelties observed 
by him in the fabulous East. Trite and commonplace 
facts he animates with the magic of a living presence. 
Rare and extravagant marvels he supports with specious 
reasonings. The many guide-books to Palestine that lack 
his enlivening touch have lost their interest for the 
general reader, while he remains the undying protagonist 
of the most successful of early travellers’ tales. 


Now that Jean d’Outremeuse has been stripped of his 
borrowed plumage as an historian, his importance as a 
man of letters has become somewhat difficult to estimate. 
The literary Pantheon of France has found no place for 


a statue or even a bust in his memory. His ponderous 
chronicle ‘ The Mirror of Histories,’ printed at the expense 
of the Belgian State, can await the dust of ages in 
dignified repose, but no edition of his book of Travel 
has appeared in the original language for a long time 
(the last reprint of extracts from it appears to date back 
to 1735, in a Recueil des Voyages); and his ‘ Lapidary,’ 
occasionally alluded to by scholars, is accessible only in 
old editions. That a writer so utterly neglected by the 
public familiar with his own idiom should have been 
adopted, raised to the position of a classic, edited and 
commented upon by English readers and scholars; that 
he should have been graced with such inconsistent and 
pompous titles as ‘l’Ennius liégeois’ and the English 
Ulysses, shows that posterity has recognised in him some 
definite literary excellence. His success in gaining the 
confidence of men of learning, many of whom accepted 
him as an authority on historical and geographical 
questions, testifies to the boldness and ingenuity of his 
inventive powers. 

It was only about 1890 that the insight of modern 
scholars finally banished Jean des Preis, alias Sir John 
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Mandeville, from his usurped throne as an explorer and 
historian. His pilferings for the sake of his Travels 
were simultaneously exposed by Sir George Warner 
and Dr Bovenschen; and his claims as a chronicler 
were finally shattered in 1910 by the late Prof. G. Kurth, 
the historian of Liége. In this condemnation the reading 
public, who care little about accuracy, have no need to 
join ; and the number of popular reprints lately issued 
in England testifies to the unabated love felt by them for 
our book of imaginary travels. As they probably had 
the good sense to disbelieve the Mandeville stories from 
the first, it mattered little to them that they were finally 
pronounced to be false; and in this they are supported 
by Prof. Kurth, who includes a fair appreciation of 
d’Outremeuse as a story-teller in his critical exposure of 
his unreliability as a chronicler. We are then at last in 
a position to appraise the Travels as fiction, after divest- 
ing them of any pretensions they may have had to be a 
record of fact. Our first duty is to absolve their author 
of any guilt, and to dismiss all charges of deceit which 
have been brought against him. The-Bishop who, as the 
report goes, found it hard to accept every statement he 
read in Gulliver’s Travels had no legitimate grievance 
against Dean Swift; no more have those readers of 
Mandeville a right to complain who are unfit or unwill- 
ing to understand and appreciate fiction. 

Prof. Kurth’s intimate knowledge of medieval romance 
has enabled him to analyse the mannerisms and literary 
devices borrowed by d’Outremeuse from the trouvéres. 
Before becoming a prose chronicler and assuming the 
dogmatic gravity of a scholar, he had composed a number 
of tales in rhyme, one of which, ‘ La Geste de Liége,’ has 
been preserved and published under his name. Others 
may yet be identified. In his ‘Mirror of Histories,’ 
he set himself the task of collecting information from 
various sources, which he sometimes followed literally, 
and sometimes expanded by padding and fabrications of 
his own. Given an event read by him in an old chronicle, 
he would add a list of minor characters, with names of 
his own invention. A general statement he would 
particularise and describe in dramatic fashion, as if he 
had witnessed it himself. His readers would be minutely 
informed of the locality where the event had happened, 
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and even of the weather prevailing at the time. In all 
such cases he invented the concomitant circumstances 
rather than the main fact, but his favourite device was 
that of duplication, by which a real story would first be 
stated as known through the sources, to be subsequently 
retold at large and with such variations and embellish- 
ments as d’Outremeuse’s brain would produce out of its 
familiarity with the incidents and personages of romance. 
If an old chronicle barely mentions the occurrence of a 
fight, the ‘Mirror of Histories’ is ready with a list of 
combatants, their full names and pedigrees, with a glow- 
ing account of the noise, dust and stir, with the picture 
of severed limbs flying through the air, of the splinters 
of spears, shields and swords dropping to the ground. 

This was literary artifice rather than forgery; the 
reader was to be not only taught the great events of the 
past, but also amused with lively and dramatic incidents. 
The groundwork being true, why should any one com- 
plain if the setting was as entertaining as that of the 
epics of Charlemagne and of the Conquest of Jerusalem ? 
No less epic in its origin is Jean d’Outremeuse’s admira- 
tion of birth and wealth, for which his critic takes him 
somewhat severely to task. A true chronicler of the 
feudal world could not but extol the social structure of 
his own time; and he could neither have enjoyed the 
great romances of the past nor fired the imagination of 
his contemporaries without his enthusiasm for knightly 
rank and prowess. The Travels themselves would be less 
delightful if the profusion of gold and jewels were less 
in the palaces of Eastern potentates, and if the Caliphs, 
Soudans and Cans were not glorified with sounding titles 
and stately households. 

Thus much about the ‘ Mirror of Histories, d’Outre- 
meuse’s main work, which is finally doomed to oblivion 
by the leading historian of Liége. As to the respective 
dates of our worthy’s various writings, we have no 
information. Allowing some years for the composition 
of his rhymed romances, which have somewhat rashly 
been assumed to be lost, and considering that his weighty 
chronicle, however hastily and carelessly put together, 
must have occupied him for the best part of his man- 
hood, we may place the publication of the Travels shortly 
before the year 1371, that of the earliest dated French 
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manuscript, at present in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris. There is no reason for dating the Travels, which 
are full of the echoes of former reading, earlier than the 
more voluminous compilation ; and the author probably 
collected notes for both at the same time. 


The traveller's tale that imparts an air of reality to 
fanciful inventions and mentions names and distances 
in the land of Nowhere was not unknown to ancient 
Greece, and soon chose the fabulous East for the scene 
of its roamings. We learn from M. E. Faral that it was 
called stadiasma because it measured its vagaries by 
stadia, and that it was parodied so early as the second 
century of our era in Lucian’s ‘True Tale,’ an open 
satire on story-tellers, and the model of similar works 
of later date. ’ 

There is little in common between Mandeville and 
that classical model of the kind. That both should 
approach the Island of the Blessed (which to the Christian 
is Paradise) and discover the Fountain of Youth in its 
neighbourhood, and that both should touch at the Con- 
tinent lying opposite to their own, or Antipodes, is no 
more than might be expected. Even casual visitors to 
the land of Cockayne could hardly have missed the ‘trees 
that bear meal,’ or Lucian’s superior vegetable variety, 
the wheat that bears ‘loaves at the end of the stalk, 
ready-made and baked for eating.’ Finally they both 
strike the same self-denying and dignified attitude in 
refusing the proffered hands of outlandish princesses. 
Lucian rejects a proposal to marry the heiress of 
Endymion, the king of the Moon, while the lady scorned 
by Sir John is a mere Paynim, ‘a great prince’s daughter.’ 
If we add a marked leaning in both books towards the 
Epicurean way of thinking, and a looseness in dealing 
with certain moral questions, not in itself very surprising 
in a heathen Greek or in a reader of medieval fabliauz, 
we shall complete the list of analogies, — is thus 
found to be distinctly limited. 

Looking at the general scope and plan of the two 
books, we must notice the bold imagination of the Greek, 
his wide range of thought and inventiveness, which 
begins by soaring to the moon and stars, while the 
medieval tale-teller is sly enough to conceal the snare 
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laid to catch the unwary reader’s credulity, and keeps up 
a pretence of honesty and good faith. Lucian’s creative 
power is a poet's; d’Outremeuse’s insinuating tricks are 
those of a humorist. 

The 14th century had no need to go to classical 
antiquity for examples of traveller's tales, true or false. 
Pilgrimages and Crusades had given birth to many 
narratives of adventure and exploration, which had been 
parodied in accounts of the land called by a later 
preacher ‘the promised land of ridicule and fable,’ viz. 
the land of Cockayne. In the French ‘Fabliau de 
Coquaigne, written in the 13th century, the author 
gravely states that he was sent thither by the Pope in 
expiation of his sins. . The pleasures he describes are of 
the most simple and childish kind; perpetual feasting 
and self-indulgence fill the time, and money and clothing 
are to be had for nothing, as well as wine, roast venison, 
and cakes. To these a slightly Oriental flavour is added 
in the Middle English poem of the land of Cockayne, by 
the enumeration of Eastern spices and precious stones, 
whose appeal to the senses is somewhat less brutal, while 
all the animal childishness of the French fabliau is 
retained. By placing a nunnery and an abbey of monks 
in the land of sensuality, the English poem also admits 
an allusion to Church people which might originally be 
a harmless joke, but which to the lay mind of later 
days appears more or less satirical. 

If we were to dwell too much on such parodies of 
pilgrims’ tales, we should not approach Mandeville in 
the right spirit, for his compilation is mainly from 
truthful books, and contains many sober statements of 
fact. While not devoid of ludicrous touches, it must be 
called fanciful rather than comical, and is more nearly 
related to the romances than to the fabliaux. Most of 
its Eastern colouring is derived from the body of legends 
which gathered round the history of Alexander the 
Great in early crusading times. The Crusaders found a 
pre-figuration of their own aims of conquest in the book 
of Daniel, eked out by the account in Josephus of 
Alexander’s respectful visit to Jerusalem, and of his 
sacrifice in the Temple. They conceived him to have 
been, under the Old Law, the conqueror of Asia and the 
protector of the Holy Land that many a Christian prince 
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dreamt of becoraing under the New Law. They glorified 
him with the nimbus of natural philosophy and of 


geographical discovery, as became the pupil of Aristotle — 


and the explorer of mysterious India. They traced his 
footsteps among monstrous beings of human or animal 
shape — cynocephali and hippopotami, pygmies and 
chameleons. They even imagined him soaring up into 
the air in a box carried by griffins, and diving to the 
bottom of the sea in a glass case. Besides the wonders 
of nature, they brought him into touch with the extreme 
types of human societies and modes of thought. The 
world-conqueror, whose greed and curiosity knew no 
bounds, was made to argue with the Bragmans (Brahmins) 
who professed to despise wealth and even comfort. In 
this way, the enterprising and worldly warrior’s love of 
adventure was contrasted with the self-denying, con- 
templative spirit of Eastern ascetics. The epic cycle of 
Alexander was therefore equally stimulating to mere 
lovers of the wonderful and to more thoughtful readers, 
and provided both entertainment and what passed in the 
Middle Ages for information. 

The learned commentators of Mandeville mostly quote 
a Latin version of the Alexander story, commonly called 
‘ Historia de Preeliis,’ as the book drawn upon for quaint 
and fantastic geographical lore. But it is highly probable 
that d’Outremeuse enjoyed versions in French rhyme, 
as well as imitations in which incidents are transferred 
from the Alexandrian to the Crusading romances, and 
is indebted to them for the general atmosphere of his 
book and for curious details, which he blended with 
materials borrowed from Latin works of scientific pre- 
tensions. Moreover, like many writers who collect and 
impart knowledge at second-hand, he made use of an 
encyclopeedia ; his main source is the repository of learn- 
ing put together under the protection of St Louis, King 
of France, by the Dominican Vincent of Beauvais. Much 
history, geography and natural science d’Outremeuse 
conveyed from it with nearly literal faithfulness. 

As for the route which he pretends to have followed, 
it is taken from two genuine books of travel—William 
of Boldensele’s narrative of his pilgrimage to Palestine 
and Egypt, and Odoric de Pordenone’s account of his 
religious and diplomatic mission to the Far East. William 


4 
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was a German gentleman who at one time belonged to 
the order of St Dominic; he started for the Near East 
about 1332 and wrote a sober and truthful account of 
his experiences on his return in 1336. Odoric was a 
Franciscan friar born in Friuli, who was sent out to 
India and China about 1316-1318. His travels lasted 
some ten years, and were written down in 1330. Cover- 
ing a vast expanse of unknown regions, they are less 
precise and matter of fact than the German’s description 
of familiar Palestine. In the choice of these sources the 
author of ‘Mandeville’ showed excellent judgment; each 
of them makes good reading, has been found perfectly 
honest by modern geographers, and was fairly recent 
and up to date in d’Outremeuse’s time. 

The fictitious date of Sir John’s departure is laid in 
1322, between William’s and Odoric’s ; that of the knight’s 
return, some twenty years after theirs, viz. in 1356. As 
his book hardly dates much further back than 1370, 
it is about thirty years later than the accounts from 
which its framework is drawn. Not only does d’Outre- 
meuse enumerate cities and kingdoms in the same order 
as do his two predecessors, but he boldly appropriates page 
after page from them and repeats most of their facts, 
while subtly colouring the atmosphere in which they are 
presented. A dry and uninspiring truth, put down by 
William in plain medieval Latin, is in his follower’s 
rhythmical French prose expanded into a vague exaggera- 
tion, which seems to suggest more than it contains. 

A single example may help us to realise that difference 
in attitude between our romancer of Liége and the 
German eye-witness whom he follows: 


‘ About Calvary (writes the Dominican in his description of 
Jerusalem) are some marble columns which constantly drop 
water; and the ignorant people say that they weep and 
mourn Christ’s death. This is untrue, for a fact due to 
nature need not be explained as a miracle. Now there is a 
species of stone not unlike marble, called enydros, whose 
nature, as books of mineralogy tell us, is such, that it con- 
denses the surrounding air into water through the extreme 
coldness of its own complexion.’ * 





* «Die Edelherren von Boldensele oder Boldensen.’ Von EK. L, Grote- 
fend. Hannover: Jinecke, 1855, pp. 60, 61. 
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He then proceeds to quote an Aristotelian formula to 
account for the well-known phenomenon of moisture 
oozing out of stone, and thus interprets it according to 
the scientific theories of his time. 


‘When I was in Constantinople (he continues), I saw in the 
basement of the old Imperial Palace some marble vessels of 
similar stone, which fill themselves with water and are 
regularly emptied; when a year is over, they are found full of 
water again without the help of any human agency, so that 
they run over on every side, and this passes for a miracle 
with the vulgar. When I saw them, I examined the com- 
position of the stone and the surroundings, and explained the 
natural cause of the fact to the Emperor’s officer. He was 
very pleased, and thenceforth showed me much friendship 
and attention.’ * 


On reading this, d’Outremeuse saw that the German 
had missed an opportunity to surprise and please his 
readers, and remembered the weeping and sweating 
statues of gods in the Alexandrian romances. He there- 
fore removed the prosaic scientific explanation and wrote 
of Calvary : 


‘ And there beside be four pillars of stone, that always drop 
water; and some men say that they weep for Our Lord’s 
death.’ f 


As for the vessels of Constantinople introduced by 
Boldensele as an illustration, he describes them as if he 
had himself seen them : 


‘And there is the vessel of stone as it were of marble, that 
men clepe enydros, that evermore droppeth water, and filleth 
himself every year, till that it go over above, without that 
that men take from within.’ { 


In this way what was to Boldensele a curious natural 
phenomenon is now brought into line with various 
marvels shown to pilgrims, with blood-drops appearing 
as stains in white rock, with white milk-marks on red 
stone, with miraculous oil oozing from the bones of a 
saint or from a picture of the Virgin. Only the author 





* Tbid., p. 61. t Pollard’s Edition, p. 52, t Ibid., p. 12. 
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of ‘Mandeville’ shows as little reverence for the miracles 
approved by the Church as for the pronouncements of 
Aristotle. All he wants is amusement for himself and 
for his readers. Of such a venerable relic as the head 
of St John the Baptist he reports with cheerful incon- 
sistency that the whole or parts of it may be in Constanti- 
nople, or in Rome, or in Genoa, or in Amiens; and he 
archly concludes ‘I wot never, but God knoweth; but in 
what wise that men worship it, the blessed St John holds 
him a-paid.’* 

To such a light-hearted compiler the Holy Land 
appealed as the scene of many wonderful stories from 
the time of the Patriarchs down to that of the Crusaders; 
and he is more concerned to entertain than to edify his 
readers when he enumerates the towns, hills and rivers 
associated with the lives of Our Lord and of the saints. 
Therefore he is not inspired by Jerusalem, which he 
could not well adorn with inventions of his own, and he 
is at his best when roaming through the hazy boundaries 
of the realms of fable. Therefore also the Far East, 
where he can give full play to his imagination, shows his 
quaint fancy and his inventive genius at its best. 

From the prosaic itinerary of Boldensele these poetical 
gifts could derive no direct stimulus, but they were in 
unison with a writer of crusading literature, the Franco- 
Belgian Cardinal Jacques de Vitry, who lived about a 
century and a half before d’Outremeuse. As part of 
Jacques’ life was spent in a religious community which 
flourished in Oignies (now in the Belgian province of 
Namur), his works must have been easily accessible in 
the diocese of Liége. A divine with a leaning towards 
mysticism and an inspiring preacher, he had the power 
of stirring his fellow-men to emotion and action. One 
critic passes sentence upon him as a vain, conceited 
rhetorician, untrustworthy, because always striving after 
effect. Another admits that his Oriental history would 
shrink to half its length if shorn of its padding and 
repetitions. These censures, which apply still more 
to Mandeville, disclose the mental kinship between the 
two men. The Oriental History, from which much of 
the legendary and curious matter contained in the Travels 





* Pollard’s Edition, p. 72. 
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is derived, is a popular tract, destined to fire the imagina- 
tion of readers and to make them join or support the 
crusading movement. There is nothing pedantic or dry 
about it; it is an appeal to reconquer Our Lord’s sepulchre 
and to crush the Infidels, a glowing account of the 
gorgeous and entrancing East, such as might call 
warriors to renew the glorious adventure of the First 
Crusade. Its interest is enhanced by the insertion of 
curious pieces of Oriental lore, with descriptions of the 
familiar monsters of Alexandrian romance. How far 
Jacques de Vitry himself believed in their reality is a 
secondary question; they belonged to the stock in trade 
of all who dealt with the Eastern question. 


Of the Infidels Jacques de Vitry writes with the un- 
compromising hostility of the Churchman; on this point 
Jean d’Outremeuse parts company with him and discards 
the particulars of Mahomet’s immorality and crime, of 
his lust, greed, deceit and violence. Instead of invective, 
he gives us anecdotes ; and these he obtains from another 
authority, indirectly connected: with the diocese of Liége, 
the Dominican William of Tripoli. This friar, who wrote 
in 1280, some thirty years after Cardinal Jacques de 
Vitry’s death, and with much better understanding of 
the Saracens, was a native of Syria, and therefore 
intimately acquainted with the language and manners of 
the Mahometans; he supplied what the author of Mande- 
ville required, a mass of precise and picturesque details 
and a broad-minded, tolerant judgment of the doctrine 
of the Koran. While William has no love of the 
Saracen faith as such, he is clear-sighted enough to per- 
ceive that mere ignorant hatred never will convert a 
Mahometan. What he recommends is argument founded 
on knowledge; and his treatise accordingly contains all 
the main facts about the Koran, the Prophet and his 
followers. 

Of this Mandeville gives a simple and popularly 
written summary. He even agrees with medieval 
novelists and satirists in praising the honesty and 
morality of the Infidels, in order to shame the Christians, 
whose creed is perfect, but whose lives are wicked, into 
repentance and amendment. From this satirical touch, 
which was a commonplace of contemporary literature, 

Vol. 227.—No. 451, 2A 
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he takes a further step towards an impartial judgment 
of all religions. His allusions to the various sects within 
Christianity and to idolatries and superstitions outside 
it are not only surprisingly numerous, but also remark- 
ably free from bias. What could be kindlier than the 
following reference to the Indian gymnosophists : 


‘And albeit that these folk have not the articles of our faith 
as we have, natheles, for their good faith natural, and for 
their good intent, I trow fully, that God loveth them, and 
that God taketh their service to gree, right as he did of Job, 
that was a paynim, and held him for his true servant.’ * 


Here tolerance of the heathen is coloured by means of a 
Scriptural allusion. In the story of Hermogenes (or 
Hermes), who was saved two thousand years before Christ’s 
birth, because he believed in anticipation, it is strength- 
ened by a similar example in a work of such undoubted 
orthodoxy as the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ Dante has allowed 
a seat in his Paradise to Rhipheus, a Trojan hero killed 
during the sack of Troy, in virtue of his faith, hope and 
charity, which were to him in the place of baptism. 

If d’Outremeuse had confined himself to such accepted 
cases, his views would call for little comment. But he 
goes far beyond them. Not content to apply the same 
word, ‘law,’ which in his phraseology means religion, to 
the one true faith and to all the false ones indifferently, 
he is also fond of repeating the phrases ‘law of nature’ 
and ‘kindly law,’ ‘God of nature’ and ‘God of kind,’ till 
all modes of worship appear to be mere variations from 
a single type. In this he felt countenanced by the 
Alexandrian romances, for the Macedonian king is 
depicted not only as a protector of the people of Israel, 
but also as a friend of Serapis, the God of nature. So 
far, then, d’Outremeuse does not overstep the bounds of 
tradition. 

But he also writes about un-Christian practices with 
undeniable sympathy. To the Buddhist believers in the 
transmigration of souls, who keep thousands of animals 
in a garden and feed them as Christian monks help their 
poor, he refers without disapproval.t{ He even compares 
the worship of heathen idols to that of the Virgin Mary 





* Pollard’s Edition, p. 195. ¢ Ibid., p. 187. 
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and of the saints.* For the funeral rites of the Parsees, 
who expose the bodies of the dead to be devoured by 
birds of prey,t and for the pagan custom of cremation, 
‘to that intent that [the dead man] suffer no pain in 
earth to be eaten of worms, the has not a word of 
blame. 

It is probable that his frequent references to the God 
of kind, ‘that made all things,’ mean something more 
than an empty phrase. It is known that the belief in a 
lower god or god of matter, whose special care was the 
increase of earthly things, was familiar to Eastern Chris- 
tians down to the time of the suppression of the Templars. 
Throughout the Middle Ages, a body of materialists 
maintained itself more or less in secret under the names 
of Averroists or Indifferents, claiming to be students 
or disciples of Nature; and the identification of God and 
Nature is even suggested in the heretic pamphlet known 
as ‘The Three Impostors.’ 

M. E. Montégut, a French critic of Mandeville, 
imagined that the higher God, ‘who is one, eternal, a 
pure spirit and the maker of all things,’ was acknowledged 
in our book of Travels as above the god of nature, whose 
idols were worshipped by the Tartarians. But this 
assumption is not warranted by our text. So far as can 
be made out, the God of kind is himself the one eternal 
maker and mover of changeable and material things. 
He differs from them only as a permanent cause is 
distinct from its accidental effects ; in other words, he is 
the life-principle acknowledged by materialists. His 
supreme commandment, dressed up by our author in a 
biblical phrase, is: Increase and multiply. In the same 
way as he cares for the reproduction and preservation 
of animal and vegetable species, mankind included, so 
by various laws or religions or social conventions and 
rules he maintains human societies, which are kept 
together by such agreements, clean or repulsive, as ensure 
the preservation of human life on earth—polygamy, 
polyandry, even community of wives, as well as mono- 
gamous Christian wedlock. As to Christian charity, 
helpfulness and humility, he is as favourable to them as 
to other factors of social cohesion, though the Isle of 
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Bragman, in India, where they are located, may seem 
suspiciously distant from the centre of Catholic orthodoxy. 


Attempts have been made to connect Mandeville with 
some of the numerous heresies that prevailed in his time 
in and round the Netherlands, and thus to claim him as 
a precursor of the Reformation. The editor of the 
English text of 1725 points to passages that reminded 
him of the tenets of the Adamites; they should rather 
be put down as mere cynicism, and are perhaps reminis- 
cent of the traditional contrast between Alexander and 
Diogenes. The Travels relate about the idolatrous 
Tartars as follows: 


‘ Also when they will make their idols or an image of any of 
their friends for tohave remembrance of him, they make always 
the image all naked without any manner of clothing. For 
they say that in good love should be no covering, that man 
should not love for the fair clothing ne for the rich array, 
but only for the body, such as God hath made it, and for the 
good virtues that the body is endowed with of nature, not 
only for fair clothing that is not of kindly nature.’ * 


Numerous other instances might easily be adduced of 
Mandeville’s covert attacks on accepted institutions and 
rules of behaviour. The rights of property, matrimony, 
the powers of government, are all attacked in the spirit 
of covert and mischievous irony, with a view perhaps to 
shock the reader into surprise or to turn him against 
the established order of things. Many such references 
occur in the argument between the wise Bragmans of 
India, who despise worldly goods and have no need of 
laws or rulers, and the grasping conqueror Alexander. 
D’Outremeuse’s position with regard to such more or less 
anarchist views remains ambiguous. While repeatedly 
enlarging upon them, he carefully avoids committing 
himself. He may merely have indulged his love of 
topsy-turvydom, just as the rhymesters of the fable of 
the land of Cockayne included in their picture of the 
happy realm of laziness and gluttony every form of 
sensual self-indulgence. He may also have had in his 
mind heresies known to his readers and affording some 
amusement to his curiosity. 
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The absence from his book of direct praise of heresy, 
as such, may be due to his fear of the ecclesiastical 
courts, but his references to the dissenting Christians of 
Syria certainly do not err on the side of intolerance. 
After quoting the Psalter and three of the Church 
Fathers in favour of the Jacobites’ opposition to auricular 
confession, he adds: ‘but our Holy Father the Pope* 
has ordained to make their confession to man and by 
good reason.’f Mandeville, therefore, submits to the 
Pope’s authority only after having contrasted it with 
that of the Bible and the Fathers. Similarly the Papal 
authority is set against the tradition of the early Church 
when the ritual of the Indian priests or Christians of St 
Thomas for consecrating the Host is described, ‘for they 
know not the additions that many Popes have made.’ t 

Altogether there are in Mandeville six references to 
the Papacy, two of them obliterated in the English 
version, and not one respectful or complimentary. At 
the very beginning a fictitious Latin epistle from the 
Greek schismatics to Pope John XXII is inserted, in 
which his power is defied and himself accused of pride 
and covetousness, without a word in his defence. Further 
on, another Pope wrongly orders St Athanasius to be 
imprisoned for heresy and has afterwards to acknow- 
ledge his mistake. In the Prologue, the Holy Father is, 
most unjustly, charged with remissness for the recon- 
quest of Palestine. But the slyest and perhaps the most 
cutting attack occurs at the end of the book, and seems 
to have passed without suspicion. The imaginary 
traveller there explains that he has submitted his fables 
to the Papal Court in Rome, and that he has secured its 
sanction and approval. To this the commentators have 
objected that there was no Pope in Rome at the time 
referred to; on the impudence and irreverence of the 
joke they have nothing to say. If we take any one of 
those utterances by itself, its bearing on the irreligious | 
character of our book may be denied. But we can 
hardly doubt their tendency when considering them 


together. 








* Thus in the French original. Mistranslated in English as: St. Peter 


the Apostle. 
+ Pollard’s Edition, p. 80. t Ibid., p. 53. 
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‘ They sell benefices of Holy Church,’ d’Outremeuse writes of 
the Greeks, ‘and so do men in other places; God amend it 
when his will is! And that is great sclaundre, for now is 
Simon king crowned in Holy Church; God amend it for his 
mercy !’ * 


It seems impossible to read into these sentences any 
other meaning than bitter hatred of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, who is implicitly accused of being, ‘in bond with 
iniquity,’ as the Acts say of Simon Magus. 

If this view be correct, the success of Mandeville in 
England is easily explained. Edward III, to whom the 
Travels are dedicated in a letter prefixed to some French 
manuscripts, had repudiated the Pope’s supremacy over 
the realm in 1366; and the Wycliffite movement was 
maturing in the very years when they. were being 
published and translated. Their insistence on natural 
as opposed to revealed religion, their open sympathy for 
all forms of belief and of social organisation that 
departed from the standard of the Roman Church, are 
perhaps signs of the secularising spirit at work. England, 
one of the centres of rebellion, figures prominently in 
the tale of fictitious authorship; and even the mystery 
hiding the real writer’s identity may be interpreted as a 
convenient veil to shelter him from punishment. The 
book, launched with an eye to the state of affairs in 
England, which was no doubt well known to d’Outre- 
meuse, would in its turn be welcomed by supporters of 
Wycliffe and translated by one of the more ignorant 
among them. Its later fortune, in its manuscript and 
printed forms, seems to have risen and fallen with the 
Reformation. In Protestant Great Britain it has 
remained popular to this day, while it is nearly forgotten 
in the Catholic land of its origin. 

When that strenuous enemy of Rome, John Bale, 
named Mandeville in his Catalogue of British writers, he 
repeated from the Latin version a distich against the 
corruption of the times, which has accompanied the 
‘abridgment of the Travels in Hakluyt’s collection : 


‘On his return to England he saw the soils of his century 
and the pious man said: In our time it may be said with 





* Pollard’s Edition, p.14. The English version spoils the sense by read- 
ing ‘ simony.’ 
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more truth than before that virtue is faint, the Church down- 
trodden, the clergy in error, the devil powerful, simony pre- 
vailing, etc.’ * 


No reader would think of calling Mandeville a pious 
man now-a-days, but there appears to be still some danger 
of exaggerating his proximity to the Wycliffite move- 
ment. This has been done by M. E. Montégut, owing 
partly to his disregard of the conclusions previously 
reached by other workers, and partly to his lack of 
familiarity with medieval modes of thought. He has 
yielded to the temptation to vindicate the Travels as a 
sign of the coming Reformation, and has thus come to 
read into them a zeal and a gravity utterly alien to 
d’Outremeuse’s temper. We shall come nearer to the 
truth if we connect them with the quarrels of Popes 
and Anti-popes, for our Liége notary was a plagiarist 
born, a slave to the past, and constitutionally incapable 
of divining the future. 

Instead of a proselytiser’s earnestness, we can find in 
Mandeville only frivolity verging on the indecent, and 
loose and superficial expressions of an indifferent on- 
looker’s irony. Is it not indeed significant enough that 
a detached, impartial survey of religious variations should 
have been possible at the end of the 14th century, and 
that such by-names as Averroist, Indifferentist and 
Naturalist should be applicable to a popular author, who 
described infidelity as an entertaining show, without 
aversion, and even with indulgent apologies? In fact, 
the peculiar flavour of the book and the perennial diffi- 
culty experienced by critics in passing a satisfactory 
judgment upon it are due to its elusive irony; the 
reverential phrases of the ages of faith are repeated in 
it without sincerity and without demur, and intermixed 
with the most flippant utterances. A mere rationalist 
could only feel impatient with the whole pilgrimage and 
with its meandering progress. A sincerely religious 
mind must be shocked at its worldly and careless handling 
of solemn subjects. Only the amateur’s superficial 
interest in the Middle Ages can find pleasure in it. And 
this is the reason for the success enjoyed by it during 





* Script. illustr. catal. n.d. Press mark 819, 1. 18. Brit. Mus. 
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two periods of scepticism—the century after its appear- 
ance, which struck the first blow at ecclesiastical authority; 
and the romantic revival that began about the time when 
the English Mandeville was first edited with painstaking 
conscientiousness (1725).* Whatever attraction the book 
retains to-day is largely due to the backwash of that 
great movement. 

It is in the rare position of being at the same time 
a parody and a full presentation of the thing parodied, 
a string of orthodox. devotional sentiments and a 
mockery of them. Good and bad, true and false, are 
subtly blended into a medley which the reader can take 
neither quite seriously nor quite in jest. Should a sum- 
mary of its general attitude be desirable, we should look 
for it in passages where doubt is cast on the value of all 
absolute standards, and where men are taught never to 
accept any tenet without remembering that the opposite 
doctrine is no less worthy to be considered or apt to be 
defended—in other words, that our antipodes walk as 
upright as we do. 


‘For from what part of the earth that men dwell, either 
above or beneath, it seemeth always to them that dwell that 
they go more right than any other folk. And right as it 
seemeth to us that they be under us, right so it seemeth to 
them that we be under them’ (Mandeville, ed. Pollard, p. 128). 


This love of topsy-turvydom can hardly be raised to the 
dignity of a philosophical system. Only d’Outremeuse’s 
wonder at what was strange and marvellous destroyed 
his respect for all things obvious, established and orthodox, 
and mere common truths appeared to him tame, dull and 
unexciting, in comparison with the whimsical realm of 
improbabilities and monstrosities. He was then no more 
a satirist or moralist than he was an historian or geo- 
grapher; and his lineal descendants are those peculiarly 
Anglo-Saxon humorists, the dreamers and writers of 
books of nonsense. If his thoughts were less frivolous, 
and his writing less slovenly, he might be called the 
Swift of his day, and the traveller Sir John Mandeville 
the lineal ancestor of Captain Gulliver. 


PauL HAMELIUS. 





* Cf. Mr Gosse’s recent lecture, given before the British Academy, on 
Joseph and Thomas Warton as pioneers of Romanticism. 





Art. 4—OLD AND NEW IN THE DAILY PRESS. 


1. John Thaddeus Delane, 1817-1879. By A. I. Dasent. 
Two vols. Murray, 1908. 

2. Some Memories of my spare time. By Sir Henry 
Brackenbury, G.C.B. Blackwood, 1909. 

3. Fleet Street in seven Centuries. By W. G. Bell. 
Pitman, 1912. 

4, The Annals of Fleet Street: its Traditions and Asso- 
ciations. By E. Beresford Chancellor. Chapman & 
Hall, 1914. 


THE best known and the most effective among recent 
editors of the ‘Standard’ did not long outlive the news- 
paper which he administered with equal energy, resource- 
fulness, and success for nearly a generation. After that 
long and distinguished term of service, W. H. Mudford 
in 1900 gave over the editorship of the ‘Standard’ to 
G. B. Curtis, his second in command, well trained in his 
own methods and intimately acquainted with his ideas ; 
but he was unfortunately just spared to see his paper 
victimised to the usages that have profoundly changed 
—in some respects, for the worse—the journalism to 
which he was born. The Fleet Street first known by 
him and by those considerably his juniors was the 
thoroughfare of Thackeray’s newspaper novel, ‘Pen- 
dennis. The Press which had its home therein was 
identical in organisation and conduct with the ‘mighty 
engine’ apostrophised by George Warrington. Some 
time before Mr Mudford died, he saw the whole journal- 
istic region annexed by the syndicate and the ‘boss.’ 
Four years after his retirement, the Shoe Lane property, 
including the ‘St James’s Gazette, was sold to Sir Arthur 
Pearson and his associates; but not long after the 
transaction, now some five or six years ago, Sir Arthur 
withdrew from the journal for whose acquisition he had 
long waited an opportunity, his interests being taken 
over by Mr Davison Dalziel. The debenture-holders, 
however, were now preparing to foreclose. On the 16th 
of March, 1916, about seven months before Mr Mudford’s 
death, the last number of the paper appeared. Its 
wonted fire may not live in its ashes, but its ashes exist, 
and are seen in the ‘St James’s Gazette,’ incorporated 
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with the ‘Evening Standard,’ long carried on more or 
less prosperously as an independent business. When he 
followed his newspaper to the grave, Mr Mudford only 
wanted two years of fourscore. The accident precipita- 
ting his tragic end must be connected with the shock 
received by him seven months earlier when he heard 
that his old paper was no more. 

In order to understand Mr Mudford’s place in English 
journalism and his unique position as editor and 
manager, a few words of retrospect are necessary. 
John Birkenhead, Roger L’Estrange, Marchmont Nedham, 
and Daniel Defoe were called by Isaac D’Israeli the 
seventeenth-century fathers of the newspaper press. 
L’Estrange’s ‘Observator’ was at any rate the first 
journal enjoying full ministerial confidence and run for 
the single purpose of supporting the Government. Rather 
less than a hundred years later an initiative, vigorous 
beyond precedent, was taken in periodical letters by 
Daniel Stuart. This shrewd, suave, and clear-sighted 
Scot, establishing himself in London during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, acquired, and so im- 
proved as practically to recreate it, the oldest London 
newspaper, ‘ The Morning Post,’ then sold for threepence. 
Of the two editors he successively employed, Bate, 
eventually Sir Edward Bate Dudley (Bart.), left him in 
1780 to become, by founding the ‘Morning Herald,’ the 
progenitor of the ‘Standard.’ Thescurrility and scandal, 
which had caused Bate’s dismissal from the ‘ Post,’ now 
unchecked, ran riot in the ‘ Herald.’ 

Happily for the paper and its posterity, between 1827 
and 1857, ‘The Herald’ passed into new, clean, as well as 
eminently enterprising hands. Dudley was now dead; 
his journal had been bought by Edward Baldwin, a 
thoroughly respectable as well as far-seeing trader in 
Fleet Street products. His son Charles enlarged the 
paternal field of operations by buying the ‘St James’s 
Chronicle.’ At the same time he established a new claim 
upon the then champions of the existing constitution in 
Church and State by converting his new purchase from 
a Whig into a Tory sheet. In 1827, the temperature of 
the struggle over Roman Catholic Emancipation had 
risen to boiling point. Charles Baldwin scented an open- 
ing for a new venture; on May 21 he presented Eldonian 
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Toryism in its war against religious equality with a new 
organ, reviving, however, an old name, ‘The Evening 
Standard.’ The elder Baldwin had been, like the second 
John Walter, his own editor. The younger, now under 
consideration, conscious of not possessing the editorial 
gift, summoned to the chair the most famous advocate 
with the pen of religious and political reaction, Stanley 
Lees Giffard, whose clearness of thought and power of 
expression have descended to his son, happily the still 
vigorous and venerable Lord Halsbury. Before going 
to the ‘Standard,’ Giffard had conducted the ‘St James’s 
Chronicle.’ In both these capacities he knew his busi- 
ness too well to write much himself, but was the cause 
of admirably effective writing in others. The most 
brilliant member of his staff, the first name of great 
literary note connected with Shoe Lane, W. C. Maginn, 
lives in the Captain Shandon of Thackeray’s ‘ Pendennis’ ; 
his articles were written less frequently at the office or 
beneath any roof of his own than in the King’s Bench 
or some other prison for debtors. Only a few years 
before the ‘Standard’ entered on the down-grade which 
led to its fall, there still lingered on in the Shoe Lane 
premises an old messenger—Jenman—who in his youth 
had often brought to the editor in Fleet Street Maginn’s 
leaders from some place of seclusion for the insolvent. 
Captain Shandon’s original now rests in Walton-on- 
Thames churchyard. There on his tomb might once be 
read a pathetic as well as pointed epitaph by his best 
friend, a sometime editor of the ‘Quarterly Review,’ 
J. G. Lockhart. 

Soon after the Duke of Wellington’s ‘right-about- 
face, my Lords!’ had inscribed Catholic relief on the 
statute-book, a new dispensation began for the journals 
which had lived to oppose it. Neither the ‘St James’s 
Chronicle’ which he had bought, nor the ‘Evening 
Standard’ which he had created, was allowed by the 
younger Baldwin to interfere with his family inheritance, 
the ‘Morning Herald.’ That print, indeed, was continued 
by subsequent Shoe Lane owners at the price of three- 
pence; it was not discontinued till 1868. Meanwhile 
Shoe Lane and all its belongings had passed to an entirely 
new proprietor. The Baldwin régime must indeed have 
ended sooner than it did, but for the business ability 
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and resource of John Maxwell, subsequently the husband 
of the novelist, Miss Braddon, and for some years a 
prolific as well as successful Fleet Street projector. At 
last, this shrewd expert found himself constrained to 
tell his friend, ‘I cannot save your paper for yourself, 
but I can get you a customer for it. This customer 
proved to be James Jobnstone, the senior partner in a 
once well-known accountant’s firm; he brought with 
him to his new venture as manager one of his old 
partners, D. Morier Evans. 

Under these auspices, on June 29, 1857, for the first 
time the ‘Standard’ appeared as a morning paper, at a 
price reduced from fourpence to twopence, and with 
double its former quantity of matter. On Feb. 4, 1858, 
a thousand pounds’ subsidy from the Conservative party 
brought the ‘Standard’ within the reach of the penny 
public; while the ‘Morning Herald’ continued at its 
original figure of fourpence. Two years later, in 1860, 
there issued from Shoe Lane a post-meridian print known 
as the ‘ Evening Standard.’ This group of journals had 
one editor for all, Thomas, known in his day as Captain, 
Hamber. The son of one among the proprietor’s City 
acquaintances, Hamber combined with first-rate journal- 
istic aptitudes an education picked up in France and 
Germany after leaving Oxford, wide personal popularity, 
and a valuable circle of acquaintances. He had been at 
Oriel at the same time and on the same staircase as the 
first Lord Goschen, and had become intimate with the 
future Marquis of Salisbury, then Lord Robert Cecil, at 
the neighbouring Christ Church. Hamber had no sooner 
taken the reins of the ‘Standard’ than he secured the 
Lord Robert Cecil of those days for a regular writer. 
During three years, 1857-9, the future Conservative leader 
put in an afternoon appearance at Shoe Lane to receive 
instructions about the nightly leader. 

‘For a slashing article there’s no one who can touch 
the Capting.’ To such effect, in Thackeray’s newspaper 
novel, did the proprietor of the legendary ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette’ express himself. Slashing, with a vengeance, 
the ‘Standard’ leaders of those days were. Hamber 
himself, of handsome and manly presence, was a 
natural leader of men and a born fighter, as with other 
implements that might come handy, so with the pen. 
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His staff had for its chief figures, after Lord Robert 
Cecil, two really brilliant all-round brothers, Percy and 
Horace St John, reinforced a little later by Percy Greg, 
W. R. Greg’s son, Sidney L. Blanchard, whose father had 
formed the subject of one of Thackeray’s pleasantest 
sketches, and H. E. Watts, former editor of the ‘ Mel- 
bourne Argus,’ excellent in every sort of journalistic 
invective and attack, and afterwards, in the sixties, 
instrumental in converting the paper to ‘colonial pre- 
ference. In 1862 Alfred Austin, the poet-laureate of 
1896, had made a hit with the earliest of his brilliant 
satires, and offered his services to Hamber. ‘I have no 
doubt,’ came the reply, ‘ that the writer of ‘ The Season ” 
could write anything, but in making a “leader” engage- 
ment there are some things extra-poetical and even 
extra-literary to be considered.’ They were considered, 
and Austin became one of the Shoe Lane lights, and con- 
tinued to write for the paper long after his first editor’s 
name had been forgotten in the office. 

The ‘Standard’s’ militant conservatism in the Ham- 
berian epoch far outdid that displayed by Giffard and 
Maginn; nevertheless it seems to have been regarded 
as inadequate. The Conservative managers had found 
a thousand pounds of the money wanted by Johnstone, 
when, in 1858, following the ‘ Daily Telegraph’s’ example, 
he made the ‘Standard’ a penny paper. Periodically, 
therefore, the party assumed and advanced a claim to 
intervene in its conduct and to have a voice in its policy. 
Such importunities were not without their effect upon 
the proprietor. At last he consented to a representative 
from the Conservative headquarters being attached to 
the office, with full freedom of the editorial room. ‘All I 
have to say,’ were the words with which Hamber received 
the news, ‘is this. If Mr So-and-So comes up these 
stairs I shall see that he very quickly goes out of that 
window. So the proposal was dropped for the time, 
but growing dissatisfaction rankled in the party and in 
the proprietorial mind. Mr Johnstone resolved on a 
coup détat. Hamber lived at Chiswick. Returning of 
necessity late home, he did not rise early. One fine 
summer morning he was roused from his rest by a visitor 
from the office of James Anderson Rose, the Johnstonian 
man of business. This gentleman presently produced a 
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letter from the owner of the ‘Standard’ dismissing his 
editor, and a cheque in lieu of notice. 

A troubled interval of changes and miscarriages 
followed in Shoe Lane. Mr Johnstone, junior, was in- 
stalled as editor, with one of Hamber’s old hands, Mr 
Burton Blyth, as proof-reader, and Mr A. P. Sinnett as 
chief adviser. For a short time the late Sir John Gorst 
came to the rescue; he just saved confusion from 
becoming worse confounded, but the paper remained 
practically without an editor till Mr Johnstone conceived 
the happy idea of finding one in his gallery staff. Seven 
years earlier he had chosen from this body a corre- 
spondent for service in Jamaica, to report on the charges 
made against Governor Eyre. W.H. Mudford, who had 
been sent out on the task, did his work with a moderation 
and shrewdness in which his employer saw convincing 
proof of editorial fitness. He was therefore selected for 
the post; but, for the present, Johnstone wanted not 
so much an editor as a manager. He improved his 
personal acquaintance with Mudford by frequently in- 
viting him to his house at Torquay, where in his later 
years he spent much of his time; and eventually, dying 
in 1876, appointed his protegé editor and manager of the 
‘Standard’ for life or till his resignation. 

The qualifications of the man thus chosen were 
hereditary as well as personal. His mother had written 
successful novels. His father, before owning the ‘ Kentish 
Observer and Canterbury Journal, had practically 
learnt the whole art of newspaper management in all 
its branches as editor of the ‘Courier,’ then controlled 
by Daniel Stuart, who was called by Charles Lamb, in 
his essay on ‘Newspapers thirty-five years ago, the 
‘finest-tempered’ newspaper man of his day. During 
his youth, therefore, Mudford had been nurtured on great 
literary traditions. He had heard from his father how 
he had been of some use both to Dickens and Thackeray, 
when, on another of Stuart’s journals, ‘The Morning 
Chronicle,’ the author of ‘David Copperfield’ in the 
‘gallery’ became the best reporter of his time, and the 
creator of ‘Pendennis’ passed for the most original of 
art critics. Mudford, therefore, formed a personal link 
between the greatest of eighteenth or early nineteenth 
century newspaper men and the journalism of the whole 
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Victorian era. To him, as to the men of his father’s 
day, journalism was from the first a branch of literature. 
Books rather than newspapers formed the study he 
recommended to his writers—in French, above all, P. L. 
Courier, and in English the narrative style of George 
Borrow. He saw in ‘the idiomatic English of “The Bible 
in Spain” and “ Lavengro” a corrective to the loose and 
pretentious diction of the time.’ 

‘Jupiter Junior’ was the nickname given by Charles 
Austin, one of the most brilliant among the early 
‘Saturday Reviewers, to the ‘Daily Telegraph,’ still 
influentially and honourably prominent among daily 
newspapers. The second John Walter (1784 to 1847) 
placed the Jovian dignity of his journal far above the 
persistent mud-slinging of its rivals. The ‘Morning 
Advertiser’ led the vituperative chorus by talking about 
the ‘bully of Berkshire and the braggadocio of Printing 
House Square.’ The ‘Times,’ like a lady in a crowd, 
calmly walked on, and only once so far forgot itself as 
to hit back at the ‘Morning Chronicle’ as ‘a paper 
feeding on libels and lies.’ In this Donnybrook Fair of 
reciprocal recrimination, the ‘Morning Herald’ spoke of 
the ‘Courier’ as ‘ that spavined old hack.’ The ‘Courier’ 
itself, like most of Stuart’s other papers, took its cue 
of dignified silence from Printing House Square and 
ignored the Billingsgate outbreak around it. 

Hamber had become editor of the ‘Standard’ by a 
lucky chance for himself, and helped throughout his 
time to lay the foundation of the paper's future greatness. 
Mudford brought to it inherited experience and a high 
ideal of editorial duty; always acting up to this, he won 
distinction for himself and success for the paper. The 
most practical lessons of his craft he had learned from 
his greatest master among his own contemporaries. The 
influence chiefly and consciously felt by the editor of the 
‘Standard’ was that of J. T. Delane of the ‘Times.’ 
Printing House Square had not then stooped to the 
popular price. Mudford’s one object was, by a dis- 
criminating use of the Delanian methods, to give the 
multitude for a penny all the information with which 
the Walter Press supplied the upper section of the middle 
class for thrice that sum. 

Some of his chief difficulties came from his own 
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party. He had been elected to the Carlton, but seldom 
entered the club, at first from a feeling that his modera- 
tion in print might prevent his finding himself altogether 
at home. After the Gladstonian victories of 1880-1, the 
‘Standard’ announced its intention to give the new 
Liberal Government a fair trial, and further offended 
the ‘die-hards’ and ‘last-ditchers ’ of the party by telling 
them that they would be very ill-advised if they exposed 
its weakness by fighting every forlorn hope in the con- 
stituencies. The regular party leaders were entirely of 
Mudford’s mind; but Lord Randolph Churchill had 
recently propounded the doctrine that the first business 
of an Opposition was to oppose. The Fourth Party had 
only just come into active existence when it denounced 
Shoe Lane and the powers therein as the chief obstacle 
to the adaption of ‘Young England, which it called 
Tory democracy. Mudford, however, received influential 
support elsewhere. In 1859, the then Lord Robert Cecil 
had written his farewell ‘Standard’ leader. Some twenty 
years afterwards, during the early eighties, as Marquis 
of Salisbury and Lord Beaconsfield’s successor in the Con- 
servative leadership, he was brought once more into touch 
with his old paper by the future Poet Laureate, Mr Alfred 
Austin, a legacy from the Hamberian to the Mudfordian 
epoch, who had joined the paper three years after the 
future Lord Salisbury had left it. Mudford’s early asso- 
ciations had made him a genuine Conservative, but, as an 
editor, he showed exactly the same independence, what- 
ever the political colour of those who sat on the Speaker's 
right or left. Very early in his career, Disraeli had 
proved his appreciation of the ‘Times’’ support by 
promising always to give the earliest official news he 
could exclusively to Printing House Square. The promise 
was faithfully kept to the last. Consequently not only 
the ‘Standard’ but other Conservative papers were some- 
times left in ignorance of party doings till they had 
already been announced in the ‘Times.’ The prestige of 
being the ministerial paper was, in Mudford’s opinion, 
imperfect compensation for such slights as these. 
Mudford himself seldom went into society except on 
something like compulsion. Several years earlier the 
editor of a society paper had wished to ‘do’ Delane of 
the ‘Times’ as a ‘Celebrity at Home.’ The great man’s 
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reply was characteristic. ‘Dear Mr , 1, like yourself, 
am only a journalist. Please suffer me to live on quietly 
in my shabby little house (Serjeant’s Inn) without send- 
ing anyone to expose the antiquity of my furniture and 
the threadbareness of my carpet.’ Mudford himself 
received the same offer and declined it, in different terms 
but in the same spirit. Out of several invitations to 
dinner in Arlington Street he only accepted one; and 
that experience was not altogether a success. At the 
time Ernest Renan’s‘ Marcus Aurelius’ had just appeared. 
The subject coming up for conversation at the dinner- 
table, the editor mentioned having just read the book. 
‘In the French, Mr Mudford?’ asked a great lady who 
happened to be present. The expression of the editor's 
face gave the answer to the question. From that day 
forth he shunned the tables of the great more resolutely 
than ever. ‘I believe Mr Mudford is a myth.’ Alfred 
Austin, who lived at Swinford Old Manor, near Ashford, 
had told his wife that he intended bringing his editor 
back from London with him for a few days’ visit; he 
had often said the same thing before. On this occasion, 
as on others, he reached his home without the expected 
guest, to be saluted by the chdtelaine with the words 
just given. Yet the editor was not without his social 
moments, and could be, when in the humour, equally 
agreeable as guest or host. But, for choice, like the 
Shunammite woman of old, he dwelt among his own 
people and had few intimates outside his office. 

A few casual touches in Henry Brackenbury’s enjoy- 
able reminiscences form a graphic sketch of the inner 
life of Shoe Lane under Hamber, when the author was 
nightly preparing his diary of the Franco-Prussian War. 
Several well-known soldiers did ‘military correspond- 
ence’ for the paper afterwards. The most constant of 
all Mudford’s war correspondents was G. A. Henty, whose 
Crimean campaigning experiences had caused him to 
take a genuine delight in every sort of discomfort, and 
who never seemed so happy as when, having finished his 
‘copy’ or corrected his proof, he prepared to settle down 
for his nightly slumber on a bed improvised from two or 
three chairs, with his ulster for bedclothes and counter- 
pane combined. Mudford’s dinner-parties at the Junior 
Carlton or at his house, in Half-Moon Street first, and 
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afterwards in Addison Road, brought together only men 
of his own paper or at most of his own craft, his sub- 
manager, Mr Walter Wood, and his military writer, 
Henty, being always of the company. ‘ How,’ on one of 
these occasions said the host to the present writer, ‘do 
you suppose that, in the premises occupied till 1770 by 
the King’s printers, the first John Walter, having started 
the “Times,” perfected the typographical invention and 
other arrangements which made his paper the greatest 
that the world has seen or is ever likely to see? Was it 
by bustling about from dinner-parties to assemblies, or 
by giving himself time to think out all his ideas and to 
take the necessary rest afterwards ?’ 

And, indeed, Mudford’s contemporaries, Anthony Trol- 
lope and George Meredith, did not more ‘live with their 
characters’ than Mudford lived for and with his news- 
paper. Some holiday he gave himself in the shape of 
solitary visits to Broadstairs, where he always had a 
house, by receiving a few visitors at Brighton, where he 
generally hired one in the autumn, or by long drives in 
France, with Calais for his starting-point. In that 
region he became, between Amiens and Beauvais, per- 
sonally familiar to the whole country-side. Those were 
the days when he was connecting Shoe Lane with the 
Boulevards by a ‘ private wire’; for whatever novelties 
found their way to Printing House Square should not, 
he determined, be unknown in Shoe Lane. Daniel Stuart 
and his editors, Perry and Black, had been described to 
him by his father, from his ‘Courier’ experiences, as 
men who could not be baulked. Exactly the same thing 
might be said of Mudford himself. In the spring of 
1881, a Liberal Cabinet Minister, being under some 
obligation to him, promised him a forecast of the Irish 
Land Bill, about to be introduced by Gladstone ; at the 
last the Minister cried off and left the editor in the 
lurch. A little later, but some days before the measure 
had been laid on the table, Mudford printed its complete 
text in the ‘Standard’ under the heading ‘ Right-about 
face.’ In the same year and season, shortly afterwards, 
Lord Beaconsfield’s last novel, ‘Endymion,’ was about to 
appear. Mudford had been promised an account of the 
book before it went out for review. The promise was 
not kept, but Mudford was not daunted. He secured a 
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complete copy in proof of the yet unpublished volume, 
roused from his nightly slumbers the member of his 
staff on whom in such cases he chiefly relied, and 
published the next day a three-column review. 

In matters of this sort, Mudford identified himself 
with his readers. These, he thought, had a right to the 
earliest information which its instructors on the press 
could supply. So long, he contended, as it involves no 
injury to the public interest, the journalist’s duty is to 
supply by any means in his power the earliest intelli- 
gence, documentary or otherwise, for which his readers 
have a right to look. ‘You cannot, some one said, at 
the height of the ‘Standard’s’ power and its editor's 
independence in the ’eighties, ‘nobble Mudford.’ ‘ You 
might as soon talk,’ commented another, ‘of nobbling 
the Bank of England.’ So indiscreet petitioners for 
editorial consideration sometimes found out to their 
cost. A case full of unsavoury details, compromising 
more than one noble family, was going through the 
courts. A considerable personage, connected with the 
family chiefly concerned, had by his special request been 
placed next to the editor of the ‘Standard’ at a Mayfair 
dinner-table. Could not Mr Mudford see his way to 
despatching the matter in a paragraph, instead of giving 
it an in extenso report? ‘My Lord,’ was the rejoinder, 
‘your request would have been the one inducement 
needed to ensure that very publicity you are so anxious 
to avoid.’ 

‘A middle-class Delane, was the fourth Lord Carnar- 
von’s estimate of the man who so triumphantly com- 
pleted the enterprise initiated by Johnstone, his manager, 
Morier Evans, and Hamber—that of making the ‘Standard’ 
a rival to its senior by a year, the ‘Daily Telegraph.’ 
Delane and Mudford resembled each other not only in 
their robust and clear-sighted common-sense, but in 
certain editorial details. When they had ‘put the paper 
to bed,’ they seldom left the office before penning for 
their contributors a few six-line notes, which, collected, 
might have served for a mental biography of the writers, 
so well did these scraps illustrate their easy grip of 
subjects, grave or gay. After Delane had succeeded 
Barnes at Printing House Square in 1841, he gratified 
many people well-placed in society or politics, while at 
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the same time increasing their interest in his paper, by 
occasionally inviting from them, not leaders, but articles 
apposite to subjects of the hour which they had made 
their own. Such was Sir William Harcourt’s connexion 
with Blackfriars. ‘I never took the “Times’” shilling 
nor wrote a leader for it,’ he once said to me; but he 
frequently wrote in it. The letters of ‘ Historicus’ are 
well-known. Delane found a welcome in every drawing- 
room and gathered his honey from every flower. Mud- 
ford never quite overcame a natural shyness and remained 
for choice a good deal of a recluse; but he carried out 
more successfully than any of his rivals the Delanian 
policy of publishing leaded-type letters or communica- 
tions from outsiders under one of those headlines which 
he could invent almost as well as Delane himself. 

That forms one of the very few features connecting 
the daily press of the present with that of the past. 
Mudford’s ‘Standard,’ however, like Delane’s ‘ Times,’ 
never compromised its character as an organ of opinion 
when he allowed it to be, for individuals who had 
something to say and knew how to say it, a platform 
as well. The leading article was the essential feature 
of its columns and the responsible -declaration of its 
policy. The writer to whom leaders were entrusted often 
attained in the anonymous system not only the highest 
consideration in his craft, but distinction and even 
influence outside it. Proprietor and editor were alike 
proud of their association with a man who could put 
their own ideas every morning before the world in a 
shape that gratified their readers, ideas that were talked 
about in Pall Mall, and that even Downing Street could 
not afford to ignore. When, therefore, people spoke 
of the journalist, they meant the leader-writer. If 
journalism achieved the dignity of a liberal profession, 
it was in virtue of the opportunity offered by the com- 
positions in question to first-rate literary ability, know- 
ledge of life and character, and above all a trained 
faculty of observation, exercising themselves on what 
were sometimes called, rightly enough, ‘editorials.’ The 
manufacturer of these, once he had convinced his 
employers of his value, pursued from day to day a voca- 
tion at least as remunerative as that of the average 
lawyer or doctor, not more precarious and of higher 
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intellectual attraction. Under chiefs like Delane, Mud- 
ford, Lord Burnham, and Lord Glenesk he was not 
only in favour, but to a great extent his own master as 
well. Experience had taught him the line to take, and 
he instinctively subordinated, if necessary, his own views 
on matters of detail to the policy of the paper, but he 
never had occasion to write against his own convictions. 
Practically he had a free hand. So long as he made 
his points and put them effectively, he seldom failed to 
please those who retained his services and the public 
who profited by them. 

For the journalist of this sort there is little place 
in the twentieth-century press. Contrast the relations 
too often at present subsisting with the reciprocal 
loyalty and mutual goodwill animating, in an earlier 
régime, employer and employed. 

Of those qualities I may mention two characteristic 
illustrations. The earlier belongs to the period of the 
Anglo-French Commercial Treaty (1860). One day the 
‘Times’ came out with a leader announcing that Prussia 
had at last consented to join the Zollverein of the German 
States. Cobden seems to have been the first English 
reader who recalled and properly drew attention to the 
fact that the Zollverein had been in existence already for 
a whole generation, and had, in fact, been created by 
Prussia herself. The responsibility for the astounding 
blunder rested, of course, with the editor ; whatever the 
hand which actually committed it, Delane took care that 
it should be associated with no other name than his own. 
Many years later, in 1875, at the time of the Franco-Ger- 
man scare, diplomatically known as the ‘seize Mai,’ Delane 
went to Paris to find out, with Blowitz’ help, the truth of 
the matter. He satisfied himself that Bismarck did not 
nourish the warlike intentions attributed to him. He in- 
formed one of his leader-writers, James Macdonell, of this 
discovery, but did not suggest an article about it. Mac- 
donell, however, wrote a leader which, when it appeared, 
gave an impression of being an undignified appeal to 
Bismarck, implying that he was the arbiter of the peace 
of Europe. Delane, though the article was not sub- 
mitted to him—he was in fact out of town at the time— 
took the whole blame upon himself. That he considered 
the duty of one who, to use a favourite expression of 
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the editors of that epoch, was within the ‘comity of 
journalism.’ 

Originality and courage in enterprise, lavishness in 
expenditure, and a shrewd conception of what the public 
wants—all this the modern newspaper ‘boss’ undoubtedly 
possesses. He has his reward in a circulation counted 
by millions, and an influence making him at once the 
‘ductor dubitantium’ and ‘arbiter elegantiarum’ of the 
lower middle class. The ‘Times’ at the zenith of its 
high-priced omnipotence never spoke with such minutely 
far-reaching authority as belongs to the modern press. 
For every suburban gentleman or rural squire who 
echoed with verbal fidelity the pronouncements on states- 
manship, foreign or domestic, on social economy and 
finance, of the sixpenny or even threepenny ‘Times,’ 
there are to-day whole families innumerable owing all 
that they think, believe, or say about the topics of the 
time to the leaderettes and paragraphs with which the 
halfpenny sheet abounds, or to the communiqué on naval 
architecture, the cause and cure of our military blunders, 
the whole duty of cabinets, and the unknown art of 
discovering the indispensable man, not by any means 
always written by an expert in any of these departments. 

‘Three or even four single gentlemen rolled into one,’ 
might be Mrs Malaprop’s description of the Fleet Street 
magnate @ la mode. It is the same voice which speaks 
from different platforms and through various trumpets, 
but always more or less to the same effect. Thus what 
is sometimes called the significant unanimity of the 
English press may mean not so much that several 
journalistic minds think alike, as that one and the same 
dictator permeates the whole acreage of typography with 
his own notions. However, ‘it is an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good.’ The disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the nineteenth-century ‘staff’ has opened the 
door to a large number of intelligent youths whose 
parents had long been vexed with the standing question 
‘what to do with our boys.’ Facility and accuracy in 
précis-writing can be soon acquired by a sharp lad, and 
can always be turned to paying account in the news- 
paper office for the production of literary ‘pemmican.’ 
Whether in paragraph-making or in political or military 
correspondence from foreign parts, the new journalism 
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affords much more opportunity and encouragement. to 

original talent than was offered by the old. The news- 
paper used to be a close borough; to-day it has become 
an open market for everysaleable ware ; while the verdict, 
popular and professional, seems to be that all is for the 
best in this best of newspaper worlds. 

That does not compensate the average newspaper 
reader, at his breakfast-table, in his office, or in the 
rural snuggery, decorated with guns, fishing-rods, and 
pipe-racks, that he calls his study, for the profound 
modifications which have taken place in an institution 
which was to him, as it had been to his forefathers, all 
that Greeks and Persians once found in the Delphic 
oracle. Delane’s consummate knowledge of human 
nature, Continental as well as English, his intellectual 
force, his detestation of everything comprehensively 
denounced by him as ‘ plunging,’ operated as a steadying 
not less than an instructing influence: at all seasons of 
national anxiety or peril. His immediate successor, 
Thomas Chenery, long trained in the Delanian methods, 
not only carried on the great tradition by combining in 
his articles caution with authority, but invested the 
paper with a new attraction in the shape of an almost 
daily lighter article to relieve the severity of political 
discussion. 

The illustrious and puissant associations of Printing 
House Square will always suffice to make the journal 
proceeding from ita power. The representative character 
of the letters to the editor and the accuracy and actuality 
of its foreign correspondence still give it a place above 
most of its contemporaries. Abroad it is still regarded 
as speaking with official weight and as being in the 
innermost secrets of successive Governments. But this 
is a poor set-off against the loss to the English-speaking 
world of the really national position which the ‘Times’ 
first gained in 1784, under the second John Walter, 
with John Sterling as his second in the editorial 
command. What it then became, it remained till its 
very identity was threatened by incorporation into a 
group of newspapers, all bearing the impress of one con- 
trolling mind. This is a matter in which what has 
happened abroad not only doubles domestic experience, 
but deepens the reason for misgiving at the practical 
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monopoly of the press long aimed at, in this country, 
now for the first time almost achieved, by a few great 
proprietors. The group of Hearst papers in the United 
‘States is the best-known as well as most alarming 
instance of a journalistic process, which has been com- 
pleted on the other side of the Atlantic some time since 
and is now steadily advancing towards perfection here. 

In the long run, it may be said, every public has the 
newspapers it deserves or demands. On such a subject 
the susceptibilities of a prejudiced and unprogressive 
minority may perhaps some day be considered. One is 
disposed to wonder whether the American example must 
be permanently and minutely followed by a further 
increase of the space given to pictorial advertisements, 
with the result that posturing women, in various stages 
of dress or undress, start up in the middle of Parlia- 
mentary debates; while the latest chapter of the current 
diplomatic record, to the perplexity of all who read it, 
is diversified by vignettes, each of which, in the news- 
paper phrase, ‘ tells its own story,’ of ladies or housemaids 
excruciated by backache, and of archers only less deadly 
than death itself shooting arrows poisoned with uric 
acid into the defenceless persons of the children of toil 
or the representatives of the rich and great. There is a 
place for all things, but these interpolations are as odious 
as the electric advertisements of bovril or whisky which 
disfigured our streets before the war, and prove only 
too clearly that journalism has sunk, or at least is in 
danger of sinking, from a liberal profession to a branch 
of business. 


T. H. S. Escort. 
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Art. 5—THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ITALY. V 


1. La Politica Hstera Italiana (1875-1916). By ‘An 
Italian. Bitonto: Nicola Garofalo, 1916. 

2. Sei Anni di Politica Estera (1903-1909). Discorsi pro- 
nunciati dal Senatore Tommaso Tittoni, Ministro degli 
Affari Esteri. Roma: ‘Nuova Antologia,’ 1912 (Eng- 
lish translation by Baron Quaranta di San Severino). 
Smith, Elder, 1914. 

3. Lettere dall’ Albania (Giornale d'Italia). By A. Di San 
Giuliano. Roma, 1904. 

4, La France et l’Italie: Histoire des années troubles 
1881-1899. Par A. Billot, ancien Ambassadeur. Two 
vols. Paris: Plon, 1905. 

5. Italien von Heute. By A. Zacher. Heidelberg, 1911. 

6. United Italy. By F. M. Underwood: Methuen, 1912. 

7. Internationalism ; essays on Anglo-Italian relation- 
ships. By Lucy Re-Bartlett. Ward, 1916. 

8. Diplomatische Aktenstiicke betreffend die Freignisse am 
Balkan. 13 Aug. 1912, bis 6 Nov. 1913. Wien, 1914. 

9. Documenti Diplomatict wpresentati al Parlamento 
Italiano dal Ministro degli Affari Esteri (Sonnino). 
Roma: Sordi, 1915. 

10. Diplomatische Aktenstiicke betreffend die Beziehungen 
Osterreich-Ungarns zu Italien in der Zeit vom 20 Jult, 
1914, bis 23 Mai, 1915. Wien: Manzsche Buchhand- 
lung, 1915. 


Muc# has been written in English about the history of 
Italy down to the Italian occupation of Rome in 1870. 
But from that date onwards the British reader has few 
guides to conduct him through the complicated labyrinth 
of ‘ the third Italy’s ’ political and diplomatic development. 
After the heroic age, ennobled by the great figures of 
Cavour and Garibaldi, there followed, as was natural, a 
drab and rather commonplace period, which made small 
appeal to the romantic historian or to the sensational 
journalist. Save for the striking personality of Crispi, 
the political stage of Italy was thenceforth devoid of 
actors whose achievements could fascinate the imagina- 
tion of the foreign spectator. With the solitary interval 
occupied by that statesman, Depretis and Giolitti were 
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the protagonists of the thirty-nine years between the 
accession of the Left to power in 1876 and the declaration 
of war against Austria-Hungary in 1915. Both those 
leaders were endowed with conspicuous skill in the art 
of managing men; both knew parliamentary human 
nature through and through; both were past-masters 
in the science of obtaining, and keeping, majorities ; and 
both regarded foreign policy and haute politique as a 
tiresome invention of theorists and ‘farsighted’ states- 
men, calculated to distract ‘ practical’ politicians from 
their every-day task of holding their variegated majority 
together. Consequently, there grew up a new Italy, 
which was practically unknown abroad—for the tourist 
was occupied exclusively with the sunsets and the artistic 
collections, while the historian was studying either the 
picturesque Middle Ages or the romantic Risorgimento, 
ignorant of that vigorous, eminently practical, and un- 
sentimental nation which had been all the time rapidly 
growing up, and was far prouder of its own achievements 
than of its illustrious ancestry. 

The books cited at the head of this article supply to 
a considerable extent what is wanted. The late Herr 
Zacher, at one time correspondent, although a German, 
of a great London newspaper, knew Italian politics 
intimately, and judged them as impartially as a convinced 
Triplicist could. Miss Underwood, a British journalist 
long resident in Italy, produced a summary of Italian 
public life which is devoid of passion and prejudice. 
M. Billot, formerly French Ambassador to the Quirinal, 
wrote of ‘ the troubled years,’ which separated the French 
occupation of Tunisia from the resumption of Franco- 
Italian commercial relations, with the tact of a skilful 
diplomatist and the graces of a French man-of-letters. 
The collected speeches of Senator Tittoni, ex-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and ex-Ambassador in London and Paris, 
furnish a valuable source for the historian; and the 
‘Green Book, which bears the name of the present 
Italian Foreign Minister, constitutes Italy’s case against 
Austria, and at the same time the best monument to that 
most taciturn of diplomatists; while the two Austrian ‘Red 
Books’ throw some light on her Balkan policy. Finally, 
an anonymous writer, who is a distinguished and much- 
travelled member of the Italian diplomatic corps, has 
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given us a lengthy treatise upon the foreign policy of 
his country from the insurrection in the Herzegovina in 
1875 down to July 1915. 

This author divides his work into four parts—first, 
the theory of Italy’s foreign policy in her position as a 
Great Power; second, her foreign policy from 1875, when 
the Eastern question, after a twenty years’ interval of 
peace, again began to become acute, down to the fall of 
Crispi in 1896, after the battle of Adowa, which 
temporarily checked the expansionist policy identified 
with his name; third, the period from 1897 to the present 
time; and fourth, the conclusion of the whole matter. 
From the standpoint, however, of practical politics, a 
simpler division would be, first, from 1875 to 1882, when 
Italy played a rather detached and subordinate part in 
the great conflagration of South-Eastern Europe, which, 
beginning at Nevesinje in the Herzegovina, spread over 
the whole Balkan Peninsula north of Greece (then, as 
now, neutral), and was with difficulty extinguished at 
Berlin; second, the thirty-three years of the Triple 
Alliance, from 1882 to 1915; and third, the new era, 
which began with Italy’s denunciation of her treaty with 
Austria-Hungary and her declaration of war. 

The first seven years down to the formation of the 
Triple Alliance require little discussion. At the Berlin 
Congress Italy silently acquiesced in the occupation of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary, without 
any corresponding compensation elsewhere for herself ; 
whereas, thirty years later, the formal annexation of 
those two provinces, even in the heyday of the Triple 
Alliance, provoked an explosion of public opinion in Italy, 
which found vent in the extraordinary speech delivered 
by the late Alessandro Fortis in the Chamber against the 
Triplicist policy of the then Foreign Minister, Sig. Tittoni. 
It was noticed by those who, like the present writer, 
were present, that even the cautious Premier, Sig. Giolitti, 
after a careful study of the House, rose from his seat and 
congratulated the orator who, in the presence of the 
Austrian Ambassador, had drawn up such a scathing 
indictment of the Triple Alliance, as interpreted in 
Austria. But in 1878 it was otherwise. ‘Italy,’ said 
Visconti-Venosta (April 9, 1878), ‘has no interest in oppos- 
ing Austria’s mission of civilisation in those countries.’ 
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Even on the opposite coast of the Adriatic, Austria was 
allowed, with only a mild protest by the second Italian 
plenipotentiary, to annex Spizza to Dalmatia, and thus to 
dominate the Montenegrin harbour of Antivari. Thus, 
Italy returned empty-handed from Berlin, with her un- 
just Tridentine frontier uncorrected, while Austria- 
Hungary had compensated herself for the loss of 
Lombardy and Venetia by the occupation of two Turkish 
provinces and the right of placing garrisons in the 
corridor which led into Northern Albania and separated 
the two Serbian states of Serbia and Montenegro. During 
the three years from 1878 to 1881, which were occupied 
in settling the difficult questions of the Montenegrin and 
Greek frontiers, Italy, however, gave the first sign of 
that pro-Albanian policy, which was so characteristic of 
the late Marchese Di San Giuliano in 1913. Believing 
that the Albanians, whose whole history, unlike that of 
the other Balkan races, has had no national, but rather a 
tribal aspect, were yet capable of becoming a nation, the 
Italian Ambassador at Constantinople, Count Corti, 
endeavoured to effect a compromise between the Alba- 
nians and the Montenegrins, while the Italian Consul at 
Smyrna, Sig. De Gubernatis, reported in favour of the 
Albanian claims to Epeiros, against Greece. 

In 1881 an event occurred which altered the foreign 
policy of Italy for a whole generation—the proclamation 
of the French Regency over Tunisia. This act, deliberately 
suggested by Bismarck, with the object of sowing discord 
between ‘the two Latin sisters, and thus driving the 
Italians into the Austro-German camp, had the exact 
effect which the astute German Chancellor desired. 
Italy, offended—for she had considerable interests in 
Tunisia, which she had regarded as likely one day to be, 
with Tripoli, her share of the North African coast—and 
alarmed at the occupation of the valuable harbour of 
Bizerta by a great European Power, looked about for 
allies whose interests were opposed to those of France. 
She had no objection to Germany, for Prussia had helped 
her in 1866; but Austria was the hereditary and arch- 
enemy of her race, the gaoler of thousands of ‘un- 
redeemed’ Italians, connected in the minds of the people 
of the peninsula with the martyrdom of countless patriots 
and heroes, with the horrors of Brescia, with the 
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dungeons of the Spielberg. Still, Italian Governments, 
unlike British statesmen, are seldom swayed by senti- 
ment; they have long been Realpolitiker at the Consulta. 
Popular feeling had to yield to what were considered 
reasons of state. It was pointed out that Italy must be 
either the ally or the enemy of Austria, and that an 
Austrian alliance would protect her not only against 
France on the west but against Austria on the east. 

In the autumn of 1881 the King and Queen of Italy 
paid a visit to Vienna—that visit which unto his dying- 
day the Emperor Francis Joseph never returned in 
Rome. On May 20 of the following year the Triple 
Alliance was signed; exactly seven months later the 
Emperor showed his hatred for his new ally by sending 
the Italian Irredentist, Oberdan, to the gallows, despite 
the personal appeal of Victor Hugo. Oberdan became, 
and still is, in Italy the symbol of that Italian Irredentism, 
which, after being officially discouraged for thirty-three 
years, has planted its banner on Gorizia at the head of an 
Italian army. The Triple Alliance, concluded by Depretis 
and Mancini at the instigation of the late Baron Blanc, 
then Permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
was four times renewed—in 1887 by Depretis and 
Robilant, in 1891 by Di Rudini, in 1902 by Zanardelli and 
Prinetti, and finally in 1912 by Sig. Giolitti and the late 
Marchese Di San Giuliano. On May 4, 1915, it was 
formally denounced by Sig. Salandra and Baron Sonnino. 

The Triple Alliance was from the first, so far as 
Italy and Austria were concerned, an unnatural arrange- 
ment, a marriage of convenience which left the hearts 
of the Italians cold, and inspired nothing but the leading 
articles of the official press. Hatred of Austria is a feel- 
ing engrained in the bosoms of Italians, even of those 
Italians born in provinces which have never known the 
Austrian yoke. The admitted fact that Austrian Italy 
had been well administered (as Garibaldi himself once 
remarked) weighed as nothing in the balance compared 
with the sentiment natural to all high-spirited peoples— 
that it is preferable to be governed ill by one’s own kith 
and kin than well by the foreigner. History, as taught 
in Italian schools, fostered the hatred of the Tedesco (for 
in Italy the Austrians are popularly known as ‘Germans,’ 
to the disadvantage of the latter) even in those too 
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young to have personal memories of 1849, 1859, and 
1866. Old men transmitted to their families the legacy 
of rancour against the former masters of Lombardy and 
Venetia; and the Irredentists strove to keep the ques- 
tion of Trent and Trieste steadily before the country. 

Still, for a whole generation the Triple Alliance held 
its own, and even strengthened its hold. With the 
advent of Crispi to power, on the death of Depretis in 
1887, Italo-German relations became closer, owing to the 
admiration felt for Bismarck by the great Sicilian states- 
man, who imagined himself to possess some of the Iron 
Chancellor’s qualities. In vain did Gladstone, writing 
under the thinly-veiled Homeric pseudonym of ‘Outis,’ 
attack the Alliance which chained Liberal Italy to 
reactionary Germany and feudal Austria. The article only 
demonstrated the Gladstonian ignorance of the Italian 
character—for nothing more surely tends to strengthen 
even an unpopular Italian institution than criticism by 
a foreigner. At home the election of the young Triestine 
journalist, Salvatore Barzilai (subsequently Minister in 
the Salandra Cabinet), for the fifth division of Rome in 
1890, on an avowedly Irredentist and Republican platform, 
was a severer blow; but the ex-revolutionary Premier 
put down Irredentist demonstrations with an iron hand, 
and peremptorily dismissed his colleague, Seismit-Doda, 
for having delivered at Udine a speech of markedly 
Irredentist flavour. In 1893 the exigencies of the 
Alliance excluded General Baratieri from the Foreign 
Office, because he had been born in the Trentino, whereas 
Sig. Salandra’s Minister of War, General Zupelli, was a 
native of Istria. 

Simultaneously, with the growing improvement of 
Italo-German political relations, Germany, in pursuance 
of her usual plan, began to develop her commercial 
interests in the peninsula. Banks, sometimes aggressively 
Italian in name, were partly financed by German capital 
and administered by German directors. German com- 
mercial travellers, speaking Italian fluently, invaded the 
country, offering their cheap wares on the most favour- 
able terms as to payment. The German tourist-traffic, 
gradually outstripping the British, poured a flood of gold 
into the country; and the hotel-keeper (often himself of 
German origin) found that the table-manners of the 
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exuberant Teuton were more than atoned for by the 
quantity of wine which he consumed. Whole sections 
of the Italian map became German colonies. The Italian 
end of the lake of Garda was almost wholly occupied by 
Austro-German health-resorts; and Sirmio, beloved of 
Catullus and Tennyson, resounded with the raucous 
voices of the northern barbarians. Taormina and Capri 
in the south, Nervi and Rapallo on the Riviera di Levante, 
Venice during the autumn bathing-season, were overrun 
by the votaries of German or Hungarian Kultur. 

Meanwhile, Great Britain slept. An Italian writer of 
that period described the then British Ambassador as 
sitting in the pleasant garden of his Embassy, earning 
his pension. No Italian-speaking British bagman visited 
the growing marts of Northern Italy; Milan and Genoa 
were allowed to become more and more closely con- 
nected with Germany. No British University exercised 
over the Italian professoriate the spell of the Teutonic 
seats of learning. The British Government believed that 
Italy would always be on our side, because forsooth 
our fathers had cheered Garibaldi, and Gladstone had 
sympathised with Poerio. Even Lord Salisbury, who 
had warned a British diplomatist that ‘the natural 
habitat of national gratitude is the after-dinner speech,’ 
left Italy to meditate over the services rendered to her 
by two British ships at Marsala in 1860. 

Meanwhile, Franco-Italian relations became worse ; 
and the Germans did their best to aggravate every 
quarrel between the two Latin races. In 1888 commercial 
relations between the two countries were interrupted, 
and remained so for eleven years. In 1893 a serious 
riot between French and Italian workmen employed in 
the salt-pans of Aigues-Mortes—that picturesque Pro- 
vencgal town, whence St Louis had sailed for Tunis— 
aroused a storm of indignation in Italy, where the 
achievements of St Louis’ Republican successors in Tunisia 
had already disposed public opinion against France. An 
angry crowd threw stones at the windows of the French 
Embassy ; and cries of ‘ Death to the French!’ resounded 
through the Roman streets. So long as Crispi was in 
power, he was regarded in France as an enemy of that 
country, against whom the poet-politician, Cavallotti, 
could make but slight headway. Even when Crispi fell 
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in 1896—the victim of the African expedition and (it 
is said) of the Court—and Imperialism fell with him, 
Franco-Italian relations continued to be unfriendly. 

At last, in 1899, commercial relations were renewed ; 
and the conclusion of this arrangement, largely the 
work of Sig. Luzzatti, on the part of Italy, was the first 
triumph of the new French Ambassador, M. Barrére, 
who, a year earlier, had begun his long, and still happily 
uninterrupted, tenure of the Palazzo Farnese. In 1904, 
to the disgust of the German Emperor, President Loubet 
visited Rome, and was received with genuine outbursts 
of enthusiasm. It was literally ‘roses, roses all the 
way’; a carpet of flowers, spread over the Spanish steps, 
greeted the first chief of a Roman Catholic state who 
had visited Rome since 1870. A well-known verse of 
Victor Hugo was in the mouth of everyone; and the 
poet’s bust, unveiled in the Villa Borghese, was con- 
sidered a suitable antithesis to the tasteless statue of 
Goethe, which William II had presented to the Roman 
people. No foreign ambassador in recent times has had 
the influence of M. Barrére; and that eminently modern 
diplomatist found an able and useful collaborator in the 
distinguished French journalist, M. Jean Carrére, Roman 
correspondent of the ‘Temps.’ But the unfortunate 
incident of the two steamers, the ‘Carthage’ and the 
‘Manouba, during the Libyan War, undid their work. 
Once again, perfidious German agents laboured to separate 
France and Italy; and the effects of this affair were felt 
down to the time when Italy joined the Triple Entente. 

The Austrians, on their side, to the disgust of their 
German allies, did nothing to endear themselves to their 
unequal yoke-mates, the Italians. The fact that Austria- 
Hungary and Italy were partners in no wise ameliorated 
the condition of the ‘unredeemed’ Italians of the Dual 
Monarchy. The request for an Italian University was 
again and again refused; autonomy for the Italian- 
speaking Trentino was rejected. The Hohenlohe decrees, 
launched on the eve of the Italian elections of 1913, were 
Austrian officialdom’s comment upon the optimistic re- 
ports drawn up by the Austrian and Italian Foreign 
Ministers after their various meetings. In 1903 the 
Italian students were chased through the streets of Inns- 
bruck. Now and again a pin-prick was administered 
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to Italian pride by the conferring of such _tactless 
names as ‘Novara’ and ‘Lissa’ on Austrian ironclads. 
When the Dual Monarchy in 1908 annexed Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the late Alessandro Fortis could truthfully 
say: ‘the day is coming when we must demand a clear 
explanation from our ally, from whom alone Italy has 
to fear war.’ Three years later, when Italy was engaged 
in the Libyan enterprise, there was a party in Austria 
anxious to. seize that opportunity for settling accounts 
with the Italians. Not only did Austrian newspapers, 
such as the ‘ Zeit,’ load Italy with abuse, but the Austrian 
Government placed obstacle after obstacle in her path. 
Austrian official remonstrances stopped the Italian bom- 
bardment of Preveza and San Giovanni di Medua; it was 
Austria who protested against the Italian cannonade of 
the Dardanelles, and raised objections to the bombard- 
ment of the (then Turkish) ports of Salonika and Kavalla, 
and the occupation of the (then Turkish) islands of Chios 
and Mytilene. In short, she did everything possible to 
hamper her ally by forcing her to carry on the war in 
such a manner as to do the least possible injury to the 
interests of the Dual Monarchy. 

In 1911, the year of the Libyan war and of the 
Jubilee Exhibition which preceded it, a new party was 
born in Italy—the so-called ‘Nationalists. The late 
Marchese Di San Giuliano, upon whom the ‘ Nationalists’ 
had just passed a vote of censure, once contemptuously 
described them to the writer as quattro ragazzi—‘a 
handful of lads.’ But these ‘lads, who represented 
young Italy—the Italy of the intellectual classes, but 
not of the masses—soon began to make a stir out of pro- 
portion to their numbers. The ‘Nationalists’ were, for 
the most part, writers and professional men, with plenty 
of brains and abundant ambition. There was no senti- 
mentalism about them; they were frankly Chauvinist 
and Imperialist in their foreign policy, without regard 
for the racial claims of any other nationality that might 
stand in the way of Italy’s expansion on either side of 
the peninsula. In the first year of their appearance 
upon the stage, they devoted themselves exclusively 
to the acquisition of Libya, leaving the ‘unredeemed’ 
provinces of Austria-Hungary till the North African 
province of Turkey had been recovered for Rome. They 
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alternately pushed, and were encouraged by, the Sicilians 
then at the head of the Foreign Office, who were natu- 
rally more interested in Libya than in the Trentino; but 
the Foreign Minister later on expressed to a diplomatist 
his ‘fear of their ambitions,’ when, Libya having been 
placed beneath the Italian crown, the ‘Nationalists’ 
began to look in other directions. 

Whatever we may think of their aims, which are 
not confined to expansion at the expense of Austria- 
Hungary, Serbia, and Greece, no fair-minded person can 
deny that, extreme as are their views, they have served 
their country by making the Italian people for the first 
time devote its attention to foreign politics. Before 
1911, neither the press nor the public paid much heed 
to foreign affairs, following herein the example of 
Depretis and Sig. Giolitti; since 1911, neither the press 
nor the public has thought of much else. This is a fact 
too little known and too little recognised abroad. It 
is alike erroneous to over-estimate or to under-estimate 
Italian ‘ Nationalism.’ Its present function appears to be 
that of urging on the Government towards a ‘Jingo’ 
policy, of stimulating those timorous politicians who 
prefer the calmer methods of orthodox Liberal policy, 
and of attacking pacificist Socialism. 

The first and second Balkan wars of 1912-13 brought 
Italy prominently forward for the first time into the 
rank of those Great Powers interested in the settlement 
of the Balkan peninsula—a region previously regarded 
as mainly an Austro-Russian preserve. The Italian 
Foreign Office was then occupied by the late Marchese 
Di San Giuliano, one of the few Italian Foreign Ministers 
(Count Guicciardini was another) who had consciously 
prepared himself by travel for his future responsibilities. 
This accomplished Norman-Sicilian nobleman possessed 
great social charm and much literary distinction, but he 
was a complete cynic, who believed in nothing, and in 
whom (as one of his own colleagues remarked) few believed. 
Although, or because, he had been Ambassador in London, 
he neither loved, nor, as he once confessed, understood, 
our country, of which he on several occasions showed 
a curiously inaccurate conception; and his guiding ideas 
were a fear of Germany and a desire to maintain the 
alliance with Austria-Hungary. His critics branded him 
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as an Austrophil; but it may be doubted whether he 
really loved Austria, although he acted in concert with 
her during the Balkan crisis; and there were rumours 
of unpleasant scenes between him and the petulant 
bureaucrat who was then Ambassador of the Dual 
Monarchy, Herr von Mérey. 

San Giuliano’s forecasts of the first Balkan war were 
singularly far from the truth. He prophesied the entry of 
the Turks into Sofia and the annihilation of the Serbian 
and Greek armies; and he solemnly warned M. Rizoff, 
then Bulgarian Minister in Rome, with whom he was 
on very friendly terms, against the folly of Turkey’s 
‘little neighbours’ in attacking that great military Power. 
He made a similar miscalculation at the outset of the 
second Balkan war, in which he believed—and hoped— 
that Bulgaria would be victorious over the two nations 
whose expansion he considered to be dangerous to Italian 
interests, as he understood them, in the Adriatic and 
Ionian seas. So early as November 4, 1912, he had told 
Count Szégeny, that he ‘found thoroughly compre- 
hensible the rejection of Serbia’s desire for an extension 
of territory stretching over Albania proper to the 
Adriatic. Such a corridor to the Adriatic sea across 
Albanian territory would also not be reconcilable with 
Italy's interests. * Five days later, his Ambassador in 
Berlin, whose Germanophil sympathies were notorious, 
declared the advance of Serbia to the Adriatic to be 
opposed to Italian interests; while the Minister him- 
self statedt on Noy. 11 that a ‘permanent’ Serbian 
occupation on the Adriatic coast was ‘incompatible 
with the Italian plan of an autonomous Albania.’ 

It was in vain that non-official Italians and British 
friends of Italy pointed out that Italy’s true policy was 
to allow a third and weak state, which could never 
become a great naval Power, to obtain that outlet on 
the sea which had been one of the main objects for which 
she had gone to war. The Minister insisted on joining 
Austria in the creation of an artificial Albanian state, 
which cost his country a considerable sum in subsidies 
and was destined to failure from the first. Towards 
Montenegro he pursued a similar policy. Despite the 





* Austrian ‘Red Book ’ (1914), p. 43. + Ibid., pp. 48, 51. 
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tears of Queen Elena, he supported Count Berchtold 
in demanding the Montenegrin evacuation of Scutari, 
thus rendering Italian policy unpopular with both 
branches of the Serbian race, previously well-affected 
to Italy. This anti-Serbian policy was one cause of 
the second Balkan war; for, had the Serbs retained 
their coveted outlet on the Adriatic, they would have 
been more disposed to make concessions to Bulgaria in 
Macedonia. 

Towards Greece San Giuliano was even more severe. 
Prior to the Italian occupation of thirteen islands of the 
southern Aigean in the summer of 1912, Italo-Greek 
relations had been extremely cordial. King George 
visited Rome, King Victor Emmanuel visited Athens; 
the present King of the Hellenes (then Duke of Sparta, 
as the Greek Heir-Apparent is styled outside his own 
country) offered a silver cup for Italian athletes. No 
press was more enthusiastic about the Italian victories 
in Libya than the Greek; the Athenians described the 
Italian victors of the Turks as their own ‘ brothers’; the 
Greek mercantile marine, it was whispered, had not a 
little assisted the Italian operations on the African coast. 
Even when the thirteen islands were occupied, the Greeks 
continued to rejoice, because they believed that this 
occupation would be merely a preliminary to the trans- 
ference of those ‘pledges’ to Greece. There was some 
reason for such an idea, for even so late as the summer 
of 1914, a little before the outbreak of the European war, 
San Giuliano promised a certain ambassador that he 
would evacuate the islands during the long and quiet 
parliamentary recess. M. Venizélos, as he has stated, 
negotiated with the Italian Minister at Athens for the 
cession of eleven of the islands to Greece, on condition 
that Italy should keep Stampalia (on account of its two 
fine harbours) and Rhodes, which had a sentimental 
value to the House of Savoy, because that ardent 
numismatist, King Victor Emmanuel, has twelve times 
visited it, and the Italian silver pieces commemorate the 
exploit of one of his brave ancestors in defending the 
island from the Turks by the letters engraved on the rim: 
FERT (‘ Fortitudo ejus Rhodum tenuit’). 

But San Giuliano opposed Greek aspirations in another 
direction also. Sig. Giolitti had told M. Kaklamanos, 
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the Greek chargé d’affaires in Rome, that, if Greece 
wished to remain on friendly terms with Italy, she ‘must 
not touch Valona.’ M. Venizélos, whom it is the fashion 
to depict as the enemy of the Italians, not only at once 
consented, but afterwards abandoned the islet of Saseno 
in the bay of Valona, which, having formed part of the 
Ionian Islands from 1815 to 1864, had been ceded by 
Great Britain with them to the Hellenic kingdom in 
the latter year. Nevertheless, San Giuliano, ignoring 
the fact that Corfu, Paxo and their dependencies were 
declared perpetually neutral by the treaty of 1864, raised 
the question of the Channel of Corfu, contending that 
both shores of that strait must not belong to the same 
Power. British naval experts declared that any Admiral, 
who was so foolish as to bottle up his fleet in that 
narrow channel, would deserve to be court-martialled ; 
but the Minister thought otherwise. He had travelled 
in Northern Epeiros some ten years earlier, and he 
contended that it was Albanian and not Greek. His 
contention was naturally supported by the Austrian 
commissioner for the delimitation of the South Albanian 
frontier. When MM. Zographos and Karapdnos formed 
an autonomous government in Northern Epeiros in 1914, 
and a Conference was held at Corfu in May to settle the 
question, the British delegate was ‘plus Albanais que 
les Albanais,’ whereas his German colleague detached 
himself from the other two representatives of the Triple 
Alliance, and gained Hellenic sympathies by so doing, 
just as a year earlier his master had won popularity 
in Greece by using his influence to secure for her 
Kavalla at the Bucarest Conference. 

To sum up: the nett result of San Giuliano’s Balkan 
policy was to alienate Serbia, Greece and Montenegro, 
to create a fictitious principality of Albania, and to 
support Austrian interests, in the supposed interests of 
Italy, all down the Eastern coast of the Adriatic. Yet 
in his famous ‘Letters from Albania, published in 1904, 
when he was ‘in a position of more freedom and less re- 
sponsibility, San Giuliano had advocated a very different 
policy. One of his first acts on becoming minister was 
to send for all the available copies of that pamphlet, and 
to offer them up as a holocaust to the sacred cause of 
the Triple Alliance. Consequently, except in a German 
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translation, that work is now one of the rarities of 
Balkan literature. 


Such was the Balkan situation of Italy when the 
European war began. San Giuliano, still at the Con- 
sulta, but with Sig. Salandra as his chief, had always 
(in office) been a Triplicist, and his staff was naturally 
Triplicist also; for during a whole generation a pro- 
fession of belief in the Triple Alliance had been the 
official creed—a fact which should make us appreciate 
all the more highly the courage of the Italians in taking 
our side in the present conflict. A year earlier, however, 
as we know from Sig. Giolitti’s statement in the Chamber 
on Dec. 5, 1914, the Foreign Minister had endeavoured 
to prevent Austria from attacking Serbia, and expressed 
the opinion that such an attack did not constitute a 
casus foederis, as contemplated in the Triple Alliance. 
It subsequently appeared that on July 15, 1914, eight 
days before the communication of the Austrian Note 
to Serbia, which provoked the present conflict, Senator 
Garroni, the Italian (or rather, Giolittian) Ambassador 
at Constantinople, had been told by his German colleague 
that the Note would be so worded as to render war 
inevitable. Yet, for some unexplained reason, the Italian 
Ambassador did not communicate this vital piece of in- 
formation to his Government until a year later.* Con- 
sequently, the Italian Foreign Minister had no previous 
notice of what was coming, and his pride was naturally 
wounded by the marked omission of Italy’s allies to 
inform their partner of the important step which they 
were about to take. He therefore instructed his Am- 
bassador at Vienna and told the German Ambassador in 
Rome, ‘that Austria, according to the spirit of the alli- 
ance, had no right to take such a step as that which she 
had taken at Belgrade without previous agreement with 
her allies, that her action was clearly provocative, and 
that Italy had therefore ‘no obligation to assist her.’ 

Italy thus declared her neutrality, thereby rendering 
a service not only to herself but to France. There were, 
indeed, in those latter days of July and early days of 





* ‘Lately,’ was Sig. Barzilai’s phrase in his speech at Naples on Sept. 
26, 1915, revealing this fact. 
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August, some Italians who regretted that their country 
had not taken her place by the side of Germany. There 
were officers, who for professional reasons admired the 
Germans and their military system; there were a few 
Chauvinists, who, believing that Germany would win, 
thought that the moment had come to execute the 
Western section of their programme; there were the 
out-and-out Germanophils, whose interests or training 
or wives united them with Germany; and there was the 
official Triplicist tradition of a whole generation. On 
the other side, the fact that Italy had given substantial 
hostages to fortune in the persons of 50,000 soldiers in 
Libya, and the soon demonstrated certainty that the 
British Fleet would be ranged against Germany’s allies, 
gave pause to this minority. This contingency had been 
the weak spot of the Triple Alliance ever since the 
adhesion of Great Britain to the Triple Entente. We do 
not wish to over-estimate the sentimental attachment 
felt by the older and, in a less degree, by the younger 
generation of Italians for Great Britain. But an argu- 
ment which all understand—that of interest—impelled 
peninsular Italy not to place herself in active hostility 
to the greatest naval Power that the world has ever 
seen. Critics of San Giuliano, like the author of the 
treatise which stands first on our list, accuse the Minister 
of not sufficiently recognising this fact. That clever 
diplomatist saw that British diplomacy had been weak 
and yielding in the Balkan crisis, and he argued that 
Great Britain was like her Foreign Office. But he forgot 
the astute remark of the late M. Thouvenel, that the 
British repair by their navy the mistakes of their diplo- 
matists. The language of the British Fleet was very 
different from the French of Viscount Grey. 

For the next nine months the struggle in Italy—and 
San Giuliano did not live to witness its conclusion, for 
he died on Oct. 16, 1914—lay not between the partisans 
of war for or against Germany and Austria, but between 
the Neutralists, headed by Sig. Giolitti, who believed that 
‘a good deal’ (parecchio)* could be obtained without 
fighting, and the advocates of intervention on the side 
of the Triple Entente, who were at first in the minority. 





* Letter to Sig. Peano, published Feb. 2, 1915. 
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There were people in England who foolishly desired 
Italy to go to war prematurely, forgetting that she had 
lately emerged from the Libyan campaign and was not 
yet prepared for a still greater contest. Meanwhile, she 
went on replenishing her arsenals, while Prince von 
Biilow endeavoured to keep her neutral by vicarious offers 
at the expense of his Austrian ally. But in the new 
Italian Foreign Minister, Baron Sidney Sonnino, he found 
a Sphinx, silent, cautious (Baron Sonnino’s mother was 
a Scot), and absolutely honest. It was fortunate that 
Italy’s Minister of Foreign Affairs at this crisis was a 
man whose character inspired the diplomatists of the 
Triple Entente with complete confidence. 

Baron Sonnino had, indeed, been, like most Italian 
statesmen of his time, a Triplicist, but he had never gone 
the length of San Giuliano, from whom he totally differed 
in temperament and outlook; while the Premier, Sig. 
Salandra, regarded as merely a Giolittian ‘caretaker ’ at 
the time of his appointment, had shown a dignity, an 
honesty, and a capacity which fully justified the choice 
(for the first time in Italian history) of a Continental 
Southerner—Sig. Salandra hails, like Horace, from Apulia 
—as Prime Minister. France had a firm friend in Sig. 
Ferdinando Martini at the Colonial Office; and these 
three ruled the Cabinet. Unable to make any impres- 
sion upon men of this firm character, the proprietor of 
Villa Malta, aided by his Italian wife, a daughter of 
Donna Laura Minghetti, made himself agreeable to the 
Germanophil elements of the capital. The press, to its 
honour be it said, remained, with unimportant exceptions, 
inaccessible to his ‘arguments.’ But ‘Society ’ was almost 
wholly pro-German; it was not ‘good form’ to be on 
the side of Great Britain. Nearly all the nobles who 
had been entertained in bygone years at the British 
Embassy—with a few notable exceptions like the Caetani 
—were against us, thus demonstrating that in democratic 
Italy, where the aristocracy has practically no political 
influence, the social side of diplomacy has little or no 
political importance. The Italian Ambassadors abroad, 
if we may believe the second Austrian ‘Red Book’ 
(1915, p. 127), were, with the exception of those in London 
and Paris, neutralists. The Vatican was then pro- 
Austrian, and at the outset we had no Legation to the 
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Holy See. The people, however, was not pro-German ; 
while the ‘intellectuals’—the ‘Nationalists, the ‘ Re- 
formist’ Socialists under their patriotic leader, Sig. 
Leonida Bissolati, and the Republicans, in contradistinc- - 
tion to the pacificist ‘ Official’ Socialists, laboured inde- 
fatigably to convert the country in favour of intervention. 

The task was not easy, for the Chamber of Deputies, 
like its two predecessors, had been created by Sig. 
Giolitti in his own image, and therefore contained an 
enormous Giolittian majority. So late as the beginning 
of May, 1915, not only the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador, 
but also an Anglophil deputy, estimated that a large 
majority of the Chamber, and still more of the Senate 
(more than half of whose members owed their laticlave 
to Sig. Giolitti), were in favour of neutrality. Yet ere 
the month was over Italy had gone to war. Sig. Giolitti, 
astutest of Italian politicians since Depretis, by identify- 
ing himself with Prince von Biilow, had wounded the 
Italians in their most sensitive spot—the interference of 
the foreigner in their internal affairs. Never, since : 
Crispi fell in 1896, had an Italian leader fallen so suddenly. 
The all-powerful ‘dictator, whose house 300 politicians 
had visited a few days earlier, fled by night from Rome, 
attended by his faithful son-in-law alone. Had he been 
a student of English history, he might have recalled Lord 
Melbourne’s remark, when none of the Bishops whom he 
had created attended his last reception: ‘Bishops, like 
~ other men, are apt to forget their maker.’ 

Italy had denounced the Triple Alliance and thrown 
in her lot with the Triple Entente, thus ending what the 
author of ‘La Politica Estera’ calls ‘a policy against 
nature. But she did not immediately declare war 
against Germany, although almost from the outset she 
found herself de facto fighting against Bavarian, and 
even Prussian soldiers. On the contrary, she proceeded 
by stages, first declaring war against Austria-Hungary, 
and a little later against Turkey and Bulgaria, then 
adhering on Nov. 30, 1915, to the Pact of London, and 
finally declaring war against the principal enemy bellige- 
rent in August 1916. Thus, what was long unfortunately 
described by Italian writers as only la nostra guerra, or 
Italy’s war against Austria, has become in name, as in 
fact, a part of the common effort. Indeed, our author 
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goes so far as to assert that Italy’s real enemy is not 
Austria but Germany, because a German hegemony would 
be ‘the most organic, the most absorbing, covering every 
field of human activity,’ whereas ‘ Austria has only been 
a danger for us Italians since 1870, in so far as she has 
had Germany behind her.’ ‘Italy,’ he argues, ‘should, 
therefore, desire the defeat of Germany for two reasons : 
(1) to eliminate once and for all the Austrian peril; (2) 
to prevent Germany from becoming Austria’s heir in the 
Adriatic zone.’ From these two propositions he deduces 
as corollaries ‘the necessity of the fullest possible and 
most complete accord with Serbia and Serbism, with 
Greece and Hellenism,’ and the definite abandonment of 
the pro-Bulgar policy which characterised the eve of the 
second Balkan war in 1913. Above all else, the Italians, 
he concludes, should, by establishing a small state on the 
eastern shores of the Adriatic, put a stop to the German 
dream of a German Adriatic. In other words, he advo- 
cates the complete reversal of the policy of San Giuliano. 

There are Italian politicians, indeed there are Italian 
Ministers, who hold similar views. They think that it 
is the real interest of Italy to be on the best terms with 
her future neighbours on the east, as well as with her 
present neighbours on the south-east and on the west. 
Sooner or later, the Dual Monarchy will break up, and 
then Serbia and Italy will have an identic frontier on the 
east. However much the Italian ‘ Nationalists’ may dis- 
like the Greeks, Hellenism is a factor in the East whieh 
all the leading articles in the world cannot destroy. The 
opposition of both official and non-official Italy to the 
greatest statesman that modern Greece has so far pro- 
duced has caused pained surprise in Great Britain, where 
the name of M. Venizélos has charmed the popular 
imagination, much as those of Garibaldi and Kossuth 
fascinated our forefathers. There is an uneasy feeling 
that the famous Cretan chief is unpopular in Italy, 
because he is regarded there as the one strong man 
capable of saving Hellenism from disaster, whereas a 
weak and divided Greece is the ideal of those Italian 
politicians who consider the immediate interest of Italy 
alone, without regard to the more distant future. But 
there are far-seeing Italian statesmen, such as Sig. 
Bissolati, who perceive across the mists of racial passion 
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and temporary interests that beautiful’ picture of the 
Roman poet: 


* Cognatas urbes olim populosque propinquos 
Epiro, Hesperia.’ 


Italy has now found her natural affinities, which lie 
with the Western and Liberal Powers rather than with 
the Central Empires. Her future relations with Great 
Britain depend, in the judgment of the present writer 
—except in certain improbable contingencies—largely 
upon ourselves. Difficult, as it must always be, for two 
nations so different to understand one another thoroughly, 
there can be no doubt whatever that Italian politicians 
know more about Great Britain than their British 
colleagues about Italy. The ignorance of the average 
British politician about the modern Italians is colossal. 
His knowledge of Italian politics may be demonstrated 
by the remark of a well-known British ‘expert’ on 
foreign policy, that the ‘Consulta’ was the name for the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies. A British diplomatist, 
after considerable residence in Rome, once asked what 
Palazzo Braschi (the seat of the Ministry of the Interior, 
a term as familiar as our ‘Downing Street’) was; and 
one of his colleagues, after a long sojourn there, had 
never heard of the Banca Romana scandals—an incident 
as memorable in Italian politics as the Parnell Com- 
mission with us, and more recent. 

Still more serious errors are those due to complete 
misjudgment of the Italian mentality, which requires 
carefui study, not merely as presented by the cosmopolitan 
Roman aristocracy, but by the pure-blooded Italian 
middle-classes, who, and who alone, govern the country. 
Italians justly complain that the British do not take the 
trouble to study them, but are apt to regard them as 
mere human excrescences on the landscape, custodians 
of art-collections, caretakers of the European Garden 
of Eden. Nothing can be farther from the real fact. 
No people is shrewder, more anxious to be ‘modern,’ or 
less sentimental. Indeed, in that respect our Italian 
friends usually misjudge us, for they do not realise that 
we are the most sentimental people in Europe, and 
that the diabolical astuteness of our very simple-minded 
statesmen is an invention of the enemy. If Great Britain, 
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then, wishes to retain the Italian alliance, she must 
try to understand her southern allies, and base the 
partnership not upon frothy sentiment and historical 
reminiscences, but upon common interests, especially 
those of a commercial kind. An Anglo-Italian bank, 
deferred payments, and Italian-speaking British bagmen 
would do far more to promote those interests than 
dithyrambic after-dinner speeches or aristocratic social 
functions. By all means, let us read Cicero and study 
Dante, but do not let us imagine that this will in the 
least help us to understand the compatriots of Sig. 
Salandra and the men who founded the Terni steelworks. 

Above all, let our countrymen abandon that patron- 
ising air of conscious superiority which has made the 
Germans so unpopular in Italy. One of the reasons of 
our present Prime Minister’s popularity in Italy is that 
he is what the Italians call espansivo; there is nothing 
of the ‘superior’ Whig statesman about him, but much 
of southern human-nature. We should remember that 
we cannot afford to rest on our own, still less on 
Palmerston’s and Gladstone’s, faded laurels. After the 
war, Germany will intrigue against us and against France 
night and day in Italy, where she still has friends in 
certain quarters, even though for the moment they 
prudently hold their peace and keep back their peace 
proposals. If we pursue our old traditional policy of 
laissez faire, we must expect the natural result, and we 
shall have only ourselves to blame. We possess many 
advantages which Germany lacks—capital, disinterested- 
ness, freedom from the suspicion of political designs 
under the specious garb of commercial expansion. Above 
all, we have no professors, whose ex cathedrd pronounce- 
ments, telling the Italians what they should do, and 
ordering them to do it, were one of the most valuable 
assets of the Allies during the Neutralist period of 
1914-15. In the Balkans we had all the best cards in 
our hand; we threw them away there; let us not repeat 
the same mistake in the case of Italy. 


WILLIAM MILLER., 
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Art. 6—THE ORIGINS OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN 
WAR. 


Les origines diplomatiques de la Guerre de 1870-1871. 
Ten vols. Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1910-1914. 


THE publication by the French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the documents relating to the diplomatic 
origins of the war of 1870-1871 may be regarded as an 
undertaking almost unique, when we take into account 
the recent date of the events recorded and the fact that 
it includes all the despatches on the subject contained in 
our archives. The diplomatic documents relating to the 
great events of our previous history have been published 
only in an incomplete form. I am not in a position to 
state whether the various publications of the English 
‘State Papers’ are equally exhaustive;* at any rate, 
nothing of the sort has ever been attempted in Germany. 

Let me first explain the origin of the publication in 
question. The war of 1870-1871, which, until the out- 
break of the present war, we spoke of as ‘ The War,’ was, 
during the thirty-five years which followed it, the subject 
of innumerable works in France, in Germany, and in 
other countries. In France the archives of the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs had remained closed to historians 
by virtue of the established rule that they are partially 
accessible only when half a century has elapsed, and 
fully accessible only when a century has elapsed, after 
the events which they record. It is needless to say how 
necessary such a rule is, when we consider the disturbing 
influences which untimely revelations might have on the 
politics of the day. 

Besides the Emperor Napoleon III, two politicians, 
the Duc de Grammont and Emile Ollivier, were, in 
French opinion, chiefly responsible for having in July 
1870 fallen into the trap which Bismarck had set for 
them. Bismarck’s own subsequent disclosure of the 
falsification of the Ems telegram showed how widely 
set the trap had been, but it did not do away with the 
fact. It is to the everlasting credit of Thiers and of the 
Republicans of those days—Jules Favre, Gambetta, Jules 





* There is nothing resembling this publication in England (Editor). 
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Ferry—that they opposed the war with all their energies 
when once the candidature of Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern for the Spanish crown had been withdrawn. The 
fact that Bismarck was openly determined on war in 
order to perfect and consolidate the unity of Germany 
under the headship of Prussia, the task which he had 
taken in hand in 1863 and carried forward in 1864 and 
1866, was anything but a reason for aiding him in his 
plans. His object was war; on no account should he 
have been provided with a pretext. 

The truth of this reasoning is proved by the fact that, 
when the old King of Prussia, who was a ‘ gentleman’ 
and who had never contemplated a war of this nature, 
had, under the pressure of European opinion, withdrawn 
the candidature of Prince Leopold, so astutely contrived 
by Bismarck, Bismarck quitted Varzin in a violent rage 
and hurried to Berlin with the avowed object of handing 
in his resignation. France had won in those few days a 
remarkable diplomatic victory. She should have held fast 
to it. This was Napoleon IIT’s opinion. When he received 
the news of the withdrawal, he caused telegrams to be 
sent through the Chevalier Nigra and Monsieur Vimer- 
cati to King Victor Emmanuel that he might return to 
his chamois-hunting in the Alps, and he directed his 
Aide-de-camp, General Bourbaki, to counter-order his 
chargers. The Emperor’s opinion was shared by his Prime 
Minister, Emile Ollivier, who hastened to spread the 
news of Prince Leopold’s renunciation in the lobbies of 
the Chamber. ‘You have peace within your grasp,’ said 
Thiers; ‘hold her fast.’ ‘You may rest assured that I 
shall,’ was Emile Ollivier’s reply. An hour later he had 
given his consent to the proposal of the Duc de Gram- 
mont, Minister of Foreign Affairs, to demand from the 
King of Prussia a written assurance as to his future 
action. He thus furnished Bismarck with the pretext 
he desired. 

Immediately after the disastrous war of 1870, the 
Duc de Grammont—who had preserved copies of his 
despatches and even, in certain cases, the originals— 
published a book in justification of his policy.. It is a 
second-rate work and fails to carry conviction. Emile 
Ollivier thereupon took in hand his formidable ‘ History 
of the Liberal Empire,’ with two chief objects in view— 
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first, to justify the development of his: own political 
views, which had led him to abandon the Republican 
party for the chief place in the Ministry of Jan. 2, 1870; 
and secondly, to prove that it was Bismarck who was 
bent on war, and that, if in the end it was he, Ollivier, 
who declared war, it was the German statesman who had 
willed it and rendered it inevitable. 

With this view he requested M. Hanotaux, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs from 1893 to 1898, to place at his disposal 
all diplomatic despatches which related to the origins of 
the war. It was a matter which concerned his honour 
as a minister and as a man; it was a question of saving 
his reputation. M. Hanotaux agreed, and I am clearly 
of opinion that he was right. But Emile Ollivier, 
distinguished orator and brilliant writer as he was, 
lacked that lofty impartiality without which no historian 
can carry weight. He was, moreover, without experience 
in the examination of archives and the handling of 
records; he published, whether of set purpose or not, 
only such documents as seemed to support the defence 
of his policy and of himself. His book proved interesting, 
but it convinced nobody. 

As I, for my part, had for many years contemplated 
the possibility of writing the history of the war of 1870, 
I was driven to the conclusion that my work, too, would 
be nothing more than a pamphlet unless, as a preliminary, 
the despatches relating to the diplomatic origins of the 
conflict were published in their entirety and under official 
sanction. From these materials future historians might 
draw such conclusions as appeared to them just; but the 
truth of the matter, so far as France is concerned, would 
be fixed for ever by a publication of unimpeachable 
integrity. I communicated my idea in 1906 to M. Léon 
Bourgeois, then Minister for Foreign Affairs. He viewed 
it with favour, but the actual decision was taken by his 
successor, M. Pichon, who, in a report dated March 9, 1907, 
proposed to M. Fallieres, then President of the Republic, 
to appoint a Commission to carry out the scheme, which 
he proceeded to define as follows: ‘To collect in a spirit 
of complete impartiality such documents as will throw 
the fullest light on the history of an epoch so fruitful in 
its lessons.’ Over this Commission I was called upon to 
preside. My two colleagues in that important work 
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were, like myself, members of the permanent Com- 
mission of Diplomatic Archives. They were Messieurs 
Aulard and Emile Bourgeois, both of them professors of 
the faculty of letters. Three most distinguished uni- 
versity scholars, Messieurs Caron, Muret and Pagés, were 
attached to us as secretaries. 


The first question to be settled was what date we 
should take as our starting-point in giving to the world 
the diplomatic despatches in their entirety ? After care- 
ful examination we came to certain conclusions which 
appear later, and which, embodied in a report to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, were not only approved by 
him, but, as I venture to add, by all expert historians, 
and, as he informed me, by M. Emile Ollivier himself. 

The diplomacy of the Second Empire was far more 
alert, far more cautious, and far more clear-sighted than 
is generally supposed. It took pains to collect informa- 
tion, and kept men and things under intelligent observa- 
tion; more than once it was successful at an opportune 
moment in fathoming the schemes and exposing the 
disingenuousness of foreign statesmen. It was not 
satisfied with merely following the trend of events in 
Foreign Offices and Courts; the movements which so 
profoundly stirred the German nation, then in process 
of development, did not escape its notice. It recognised 
in them the obscure prologue of a mighty drama; more 
than once it made them the subject of timely warnings. 

Unfortunately this official diplomacy found itself foiled 
at every turn by a secret diplomacy, as to which so far 
very little is known, but of which the influence is almost 
everywhere apparent. Neither the Chambers nor public 
opinion were kept accurately informed of the attitude of 
governments or of national ambitions. In particular, the 
Chambers and the public persisted, from inveterate habit, 
in regarding Germany from the point of view of half a 
century ago. To put it shortly, the imperial policy was 
shaped at every crucial point not by an exclusive regard 
for the national interests, but in obedience to the caprices 
of a personal authority which subordinated those national 
interests, sometimes to an ambition to remake the map 
of the world by applying the principle of nationalities, 
sometimes to considerations which were purely dynastic. 
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The war of 1870 was the direct result of the candida- 
ture of a Prussian prince for the throne of Spain, but its 
beginnings are more remote. It is clearly possible to 
trace back its historic origin to the wars of the Revolu- 
tion and the Empire, then further back still, from cen- 
tury to century, to the Seven Years’ War, to the wars 
of the Bourbons against the Hapsburgs, to Cardinal 
Richelieu’s great project, to the rivalry between Francis I 
and Charles V, to the marriage of Mary of Burgundy, to 
the heritage of Charlemagne. The diplomatic origins 
of the wars which modify the life of nations are far 
more recent in date than are their historic origins. 
Diplomatic origins start with a definite fact which, 
though it may relate back, in its turn, to earlier events, 
was the cause or the occasion which actually determined 
the occurrences that followed it. 

It is generally recognised that the question of the 
Danish Duchies supplies the diplomatic origin of the 
war of 1870. At first sight December 1863, the date 
which we have chosen, appears to be somewhat far 
removed from the year which Victor Hugo called ‘ l’année 
terrible.’ Should we not go back far enough if we chose 
‘l'année fatale,’ * as one of the actors in our great tragedy 
has termed it, the year of Sadowa (1866), the year of 
diplomatic combinations which increased the striking 
power of Prussia, the year of negotiations, which in the 
ambition to share the fruits of victory, did but confirm and 
emphasise it? Or, at the furthest, would the preceding 
year (1865) serve our purpose, the year of the Convention 
of Gastein and of the conversations between Napoleon III 
and Bismarck at Biarritz ? 

After careful examination we satisfied ourselves that 
neither the public events nor the diplomatic campaigns 
which ended in the war of 1870 would be intelligible, in 
the full sense of the word, if we did not go back further 
in our search for documents bearing on a crisis which, 
stage by stage, led Europe on to the destruction of the 
treaties of Vienna and Westphalia. The Convention 
of Gastein was merely an interlude; and Austria and 
Prussia, when they signed the treaty, did no more than 
provide themselves with materials for a future rupture.f 





* Emile Ollivier, ‘ L’empire liberal,’ vol. viii. 
+ Sorel, ‘Histoire diplomatique de la Guerre franco-allemande,’ iv, 10. 
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The year 1866, when the plot had already been woven, 
was much less ‘fatal’ than 1863, when it still depended 
upon France whether the Danish question should become 
the German question or not. This was the exact point 
at which French policy might have chosen freely and 
decided between two opposite paths.* Germany felt 
this, and feared instinctively. Abeken, one of the best- 
informed observers of those troubled times, whose name 
was destined to appear at the foot of the famous Ems 
telegram, wrote at the time: ‘ What will Napoleon do? 
That is the question which overshadows all others. No 
one knows, perhaps he does not know himself.’ Bis- 
marck, on the contrary, knew exactly t what he wanted. 
He once said: ‘ A statesman is like a traveller in a forest ; 
he knows his general direction, but not the exact point 
at which he will emerge.’ t 

From the time of the affair of the Danish Duchies, 
the direction in which Bismarck was moving was clear. 
His design against Denmark was not only in itself, in 
the opinion of competent critics, the masterpiece of his 
diplomacy, it contained also the germs of all his sub- 
sequent designs. The first stage of his journey, as 
he himself pointed out to an Italian diplomatist, was 
the establishment of Prussian supremacy in Northern 
Germany.§ 

It would be incorrect to say that on the day when 
she abandoned Denmark the destiny of France was fore- 
ordained. History does not unfold itself in a geometrical 
curve ; the errors of yesterday may be repaired, as they 
may be aggravated; and the success or failure of the 
best laid plans may depend on good or bad fortune. 
There is, however, evidence to show that an agreement 
between France and England as to the question of the 
Duchies, had it been firmly established and forcibly 
asserted, would have sufficed to safeguard peace and 
respect for treaties for many years to come. 

If the question of the Elbe Duchies is obviously the 
starting-point of the events which led up to the war of 





* Prevost Paradol, ‘Quelques pages d’histoire contemporaine,’ iv, 26. 

+ Abeken, ‘Ein schlichtes Leben in bewegter Zeit,’ p. 291. 

¢ Friedjung, ‘Der Kampf fiir die Vorherrschaft in Deutschland,’ ii, 520, 
§ General Govone, ‘Memoirs,’ p. 432, 
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1870, the date which we have assigned to that question 
could hardly escape criticism. Should we not have gone 
back to the decree of March 30, 1863, the day on which 
King Frederick VII incorporated Schleswig with Den- 
mark? My reply to this objection, the force of which I 
acknowledge, is that, as a date, March 30, 1863, would not 
have been less open to criticism than Dec. 24, 1863. The 
decree itself is but an incident in the long struggle 
between Denmark and the Germanic Diet, more especially 
in the terribly complicated negotiations which followed 
the Conference of London. 

The treaty of May 8, 1852, had been hailed as a definite 
settlement of the Danish question. It proclaimed the 
integrity of Denmark as a principle of European policy, 
and recognised Prince Christian of Glucksburg as the 
legitimate successor of Frederick VII. Hardly, however, 
had the treaty been signed when it was discovered that 
neither the Germanic Diet nor the son of the Duke of 
Augustenberg had been made parties to it; and the whole 
dispute was reopened. . 

The events which followed in Germany and Denmark 
from March 30, 1863, to Dec. 24 of the same year, when 
the troops, in the name of the Germanic Federation, 
entered Altona, exercised without doubt a decisive in- 
fluence on the course of European politics. Nevertheless 
France hardly did more than watch the development of 
the crisis from the standpoint of a spectator; and when 
the Emperor on Nov. 4, ten days before the death of 
Frederick VII, issued invitations to a fresh Congress of 
Paris, he looked upon the Danish question as a matter 
of secondary importance. Annoyed by the opposition to 
his wishes in the matter of Poland, mortified by the 
continuous decline of his influence in Italy, tired of keep- 
ing guard at Rome, anxious as to Mexico, he hoped to 
lure back the fortune which threatened to forsake him, 
by the prestige of a Congress, which, under his guidance, 
should readjust the frontiers of States and lay the founda- 
tions of a general pacification. The proposal was, how- 
ever, looked upon as so chimerical by some and so 
impertinent by others, that its failure, taken for granted 
even by those who had accepted the invitation, had no 
great influence on the general march of events. In short, 
the questions under discussion during those ten months 

2pd2 
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were sO numerous and so complex, so difficult to select 
from by other than arbitrary methods (it would have 
been, for example, impossible to separate the question of 
the Danish Duchies from the questions of Poland, of the 
Danube, or of Venice), that the inclusion of that period 
would have necessitated the reproduction of nearly all 
the diplomatic correspondence relating to it. This would 
have added to our work at least three volumes, a great 
part of the contents of which would have seemed to have 
no bearing on the main object of the undertaking. 

Our series of documents begins, then, in December 
1863. At this moment the attempts to bring about the 
revocation of King Frederick’s decree had failed; the 
visit of the King of Sweden to Copenhagen appeared to 
foreshadow a league of the Scandinavian States ; Palmer- 
ston had just encouraged the Danes by his famous 
declaration ‘that the Germanic Federation had no more 
rights in Schleswig than in Morocco. The Rigsraad 
had voted the constitution which united Schleswig to 
Denmark ; and King Frederick had suddenly died. The 
first ruler of the new dynasty had sanctioned the con- 
stitution ; and the Duke of Augustenburg, retiring from 
public life, had bequeathed to his son those rights which 
he himself had renounced in consideration of a heavy 
indemnity charged on the Danish Duchies. The heir to 
the dukedom had proclaimed himself Duke of Holstein, 
Schleswig and Lauenburg ; the Diet had decreed ‘ Federal 
execution’ to assert its right; Bismarck had appeared 
upon the scene, dragging Austria with him; and the 
Ambassadors Extraordinary of Russia, England and 
France, sent to congratulate Christian IX on his acces- 
sion, had given him to understand that he must look for 
no help from the rest of Europe. ‘ Either the withdrawal 
of the constitution before Jan. 1, or war,’ Bismarck had 
declared. Both M. d’Ewers and Lord Wodehouse, and 
afterwards General Fleury, had advised the withdrawal 
of the constitution. I do not say that it is here that our 
drama begins, but it is here that we take it up, at the 
moment when England was about to propose the meet- 
ing of a conference to settle the Dano-German dispute. 


Having fixed on our starting-point, it became neces- 
sary to settle the plan of our work; and it was soon 
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apparent that a strictly chronological arrangement was 
the only possible one. If each dispatch, whether of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs or of their representatives 
abroad, dealt invariably with one subject only, a reader 
might derive some advantage if all such despatches were 
grouped in a single chapter. Many despatches, however, 
treat of various questions; and hence the impossibility 
of classing them according to their subjects. Even if 
this were not so, chronological order was rendered 
inevitable by the further consideration that the game 
of politics is like a game of chess, in which the move- 
ment of one pawn depends on the movement or the 
position of all the others. A particular step taken 
at Berlin can only be explained by another taken at 
Vienna or at London, by some information which has 
come from Florence or Petrograd, by some conversations 
held at Copenhagen or at Munich. 

It is hardly necessary to add that, in order to explain 
the policy of the Imperial Government with regard to 
Germany from 1863 to 1870, it would have been altogether 
insufficient to publish merely the correspondence collected 
under the headings of Prussia and of Austria, and of 
the other states of the Germanic Confederation. A 
collection of documents confined strictly to the relations 
between France and Prussia would have been in itself 
unintelligible. The preoccupations of the Imperial 
Government concerning Italy, Spain and the East had 
a share in determining its attitude towards Prussia and 
Austria. Our Commission made it their aim to outline, 
from the various masses of correspondence, the chief 
features of French policy during the seven years com- 
prised in our enquiry. We made no attempt to trace in 
our extracts the general diplomacy of the Imperial 
Government during the period in question, but rather 
to range in order all the negotiations and conversations 
which directly or indirectly contributed in the domain 
of diplomacy to the climax of 1870. 

The correspondence preserved at the Ministry of | 
Foreign Affairs is classified and bound according to the 
countries to which it refers. More than a hundred of- 
these volumes have already been examined, and all 
important despatches have been reproduced without 
altering or omitting anything other than the customary 
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ceremonial phrases; the rest have been given in the 
shape of abridgements or extracts, but with references 
so exact that our work can in every case be checked 
without difficulty. Whether copied or epitomised, the 
despatches have been arranged in strict order of date, 
day by day. 

Whatever latitude might be implied by the terms 
of the enquiry with which the Commissioners were 
entrusted, they kept constantly in view the fact that 
their main object was to trace the diplomatic origins of 
the war of 1870. They have consequently dealt with 
European politics merely from the French point of 
view, and they have rejected such documents as shed 
no light on French policy with reference to the German 
question. 

The same sources of information have supplied us, 
according to the period dealt with, sometimes with very 
few, sometimes with great numbers of documents. From 
the French point of view it would, for example, have 
been useless to consider in detail the politics of the small 
German states during the Danish war, or even the 
deliberations of the Diet, which had exercised no pre- 
ponderating influence nor brought about any decisive 
results. In 1866, on the contrary, the attitude of the 
petty German powers towards Austria and Prussia had 
a direct interest for French policy in Germany. In the 
same way too, while the despatches from Copenhagen 
and Stockholm yielded practically no material after 1864, 
they furnished in that year a number of documents, 
relating to the project of a Scandinavian union, which 
were of importance, inasmuch as the Scandinavian policy 
of Napoleon III helps to elucidate his German policy. 
The same observations may be made with respect to the 
correspondence relating to Italy and the East, which 
sometimes bulks largely in our collection and some- 
times is represented by no more than a few scattered 
documents. 

We certainly are not accustomed to look for frankness 
such as this in publications of diplomatic documents. If 
we were dealing with events of recent date, this very 
frankness would entail serious disadvantages ; after the 
lapse of forty years these disadvantages exist no longer. 
The whole truth relating to the diplomatic origins of 
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the war of 1870, that is to say, as much of the truth as 
is contained in our archives, may be found in our work. 

Our publication had reached its ninth volume, which 
brings us to May 1866, the eve of the war between 
Austria and Prussia, when the present war broke out. 
The tenth volume will be published shortly; five more 
volumes are in manuscript; the complete work will 
consist of twenty volumes. 


It is clearly impossible to summarise in such an 
article as this all the conclusions to be drawn from the 
2532 documents in our archives which have already 
been published. A volume would be necessary for the 
purpose, as the period referred to covers the whole 
question of the Danish Duchies and all the negotiations 
which led up to the war of 1866. I will only say that we 
see brought into prominence all the Mephistophelian 
genius of Bismarck, all the imbecility of Austria, all the 
adroitness which Italy displayed in profiting by events; 
all the improvidence of the Emperor Napoleon, who 
with his own hands forged the alliance between Italy 
and Prussia and thus cleared the way for the unity of 
Germany; all the weakness of the great powers, Eng- 
land, France and Russia, who showed no real disposition, 
in spite of the warnings of certain far-seeing diplomatists 
and politicians, to come to the rescue of Denmark and 
bid Prussia pause in her career of plunder. 

The great crime of the 18th century was the par- 
tition of Poland, which neither France nor England 
knew how to prevent. The great blunder of the 19th 
century was the spoliation of the Danish Duchies, which 
neither France nor England nor Russia knew how to 
prevent. This crime and this blunder, and, as we must 
admit, other blunders too which belong to the past, lie 
at the roots of the present war. Prussia should have 
been curbed at the outset; it was Frederick the Great 
who first devised the partition of Poland; it was Bis- 
marck who involved Austria and Germany in the war 
against the Duchies. They were allowed to work their 
will and they were even encouraged. Blunders which 
sin against justice entail heavy penalties. 

Our work naturally excited great interest in Germany, 
where each volume was translated as soon as it appeared. 
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I entertained the hope, although I confess a very slight 
one, that our example would be followed, and that the 
Germans would publish in similar fashion those of their 
despatches which covered the same period. In the inter- 
views which I granted to German journalists I did my 
best to suggest such a course, but their Minister for 
Foreign Affairs turned a deaf ear. If Germany had had 
a clear conscience, would she not have followed our 
example? The fact that she has not done so gives rise 
to grave suspicion as to the honesty of her diplomacy 
during the whole of that period. 

It is, moreover, a notorious fact that Bismarck did no 
more than half open the doors of the Prussian archives 
to the historians of German unity; this was clearly so 
in the case of von Sybel and Treitschke, who were his 
friends and admirers, and whose political morality was 
in no way superior to his own. He showed them only 
what suited him; above all, he allowed them no glimpse 
of the well-known documents which are missing from 
our archives, and which relate to the negotiations 
between Napoleon III and the South-German States, 
Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, and Hesse-Darmstadt, between 
1866 and 1870. Rouher, the Minister of State, had 
carried off these documents to his Chateau de Cercay, 
where, in 1870, they were seized by a party of German 
troops. This happy accident placed in Bismarck’s hands 
a powerful weapon against the Ministers of South 
Germany, who had endeavoured to negotiate an alliance 
with France and Austria against Prussia. These secret 
documents had an important bearing on the establish- 
ment of the German Empire under the headship of 
Prussia, for they enabled Bismarck to force its accept- 
ance upon those Ministers at Versailles in November and 
December 1870. 

It would have been easier to have crushed Prussian 
tyranny at its birth than it is now to deliver Europe and 
the world from its grasp. ‘Tyrants are hard to over- 
throw,’ said a Conventional of Robespierre. But over- 
thrown they must be. 


JOSEPH REINACH. 
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Art. 7—CYPRUS UNDER BRITISH RULE. | 


1. Reports of H.M. High Commissioners for Cyprus. 

2. Handbook of Cyprus. Revised and edited by A. C. 
Lukach and D. J. Jardine. With maps, plans and 
illustrations. Seventh issue. Stanford, 1913.* 

3. Cyprus as I saw it in 1879. By Sir Samuel Baker. 
Macmillans, 1879. 


From the dim vista of the bronze ages Cyprus emerges 
archeologically and historically upon its conquest by 
Thothmes III in 1450 B.c. Since that date it has known 
the domination of many masters. To the Egyptians 
succeeded Assyrians, Greeks, Phosnicians, Persians and 
again Egyptians, till 58 B.c. when Rome annexed the 
island. Upon the partition of East and West in A.D. 395 
it fell to the Byzantine Empire, and so remained, sub- 
ject to divers Moslem incursions from Syria, till 1184. 
In that year Isaac Komnenos, the Byzantine, usurped 
and held it till it was relieved from his oppressions by 
Richard I of England, who married his wife Berengaria 
of Navarre at Limassol. Richard sold the island to the 
Knights Templars in 1191; but in 1192, being unable to 
contro] the rebellious Greeks, the Knights withdrew to 
Syria, leaving Richard to transfer it to the Lusignans, 
who ruled for 300 years. In 1372 the Genoese ravaged 
the island and captured Famagusta, which was, however, 
recovered by the Lusignan King James II in 1464. In 
1489 the rights of the Lusignan dynasty were renounced 
by Queen Katherine in favour of the Venetian Republic, 
which held the island till 1571, when it was conquered 
by the Turks. Thenceforward, for three centuries, it 
formed part of the Ottoman Empire, until. in July 1878, 
by treaty with the Porte, it passed under British control. 
The Convention of Defensive Alliance between Great 

\ Britain and Turkey with respect to the Asiatic Provinces 
\of Turkey signed at Constantinople on June 4, 1878, 
sommonly called the Cyprus Convention, runs as follows: 


‘ARTICLE I.— If Batoum, Ardahan, Kars, or any of them 
shall be retained by Russia, and if any attempt shall be made 


_s 


°2 desine to express my obligations to the editors of this work, which 


is a mine of information, and has been of great use to me. 
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at any future time by Russia to take possession of further 
territories of H.I.M. the Sultan in Asia as fixed by the Defini- 
tive Treaty * of peace, England engages to join H.I.M. the 
Sultan in defending them by force of arms. 

‘In return, H.I.M. the Sultan promises to England to in- 
troduce necessary reforms, to be agreed upon later between 
the two Powers, into the Government and for the protection 
of the Christian and other subjects of the Porte in those 
territories. And, in order to enable England to make neces- 
sary provision for executing her engagements, H.I.M. the 
Sultan further consents to assign the Island of Cyprus to be 
occupied and administered by England.’ 


On July 1, 1878, an Annexe to the Convention was 
agreed to, in the following terms: 


1. ‘That a Mussulman Religious Tribunal (Mahkemé-i- 
Sherieh) shall continue to exist in the Island, which will take 
exclusive cognizance of religious matters, and no others, con- 
cerning the Mussulman population of the Island.’ 

2. ‘That a Mussulman resident in the Island shall be 
named by the Board of Pious Foundations in Turkey (£vgaf) 
to superintend, in conjunction with a Delegate to be ap- 
pointed by the British Authorities, the administration of the 
property, funds and lands belonging to mosques, cemeteries, 
Mussulman schools and other religious establishments exist- 
ing in Cyprus.’ 

8. ‘That England will pay to the Porte whatever is the 
present excess of revenue over e:-penditure in the Island, the 
excess to be calculated upon and determined by the average 
of the last five years.’ 

4. [This article, which empowered the Sublime Porte to 
sell and lease lands, etc., in Cyprus belonging to the Ottoman 
Crown and State, the produce of which did not form part of 
the revenue of the Island referred to in Article 3, was aban- 
doned by the Porte under a supplementary Convention dated 
Feb. 3, 1879, in return for a payment of 50001. per annum.] 

5. [This clause empowered the English Government to 
buy land for public purposes. } 

6. ‘ That, if Russia restores to Turkey Kars and the other 
conquests made by her in Armenia during the last war, the 
Island of Cyprus will be evacuated by England, and the Con- 
vention of June 4, 1878, will be at an end.’ 





* Treaty of Peace between Russia and Turkey signed at Constantinople, 
Jan. 27 (Feb. 8), 1878. 
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On July 12, 1878, Vice-Admiral Lord John Hay hoisted 
the British flag in Nicosia, the capital; and on July 22 
Lieut-General Sir Garnet Wolseley assumed the govern- 
ment of the island as Her Majesty’s High Commissioner, 
bringing with him a large force of British and Indian 
troops, certain special service officers and three civilian 
officials. The troops camped in the island appear to have 
suffered severely in health; but it is probable that single 
bell-tents and a too generous canteen, under the burning 
summer sun of Cyprus, had something to do with this. 
Experience has remedied these defects; and the remark 
attributed to Sir Garnet Wolseley, that the island was 
a pestilential hole, is an opinion with which few British 
officials who have lived there will be found to -concur. 
On June 23, 1879, Colonel Robert Biddulph, C.B., now 
General Sir Robert Biddulph, was appointed High Com- 
missioner ; and in 1880 the island came under the Colonial 
Office. It was subsequently administered as a Crown 
Colony, although always officially recognised as forming 
part of the Ottoman Empire, until its recent annexation. 

On Nov. 5, 1914, after the declaration of war between 
Turkey and Great Britain, a Proclamation, published 
simultaneously with an Order in Council, announced the 
annexation of the island. By the terms of this document, 
Ottoman subjects born in Cyprus and resident in Cyprus 
at the date of the annexation became British subjects, 
while Ottoman subjects not born in Cyprus but resident 
there on the date of the annexation were allowed one 
year within which to leave the island, failing which they 
would become British subjects. This Proclamation was 
revoked on March 3, 1915, by a new one, which decreed 
that all Ottoman subjects resident in Cyprus on Nov. 5, 
1914, became British subjects, but that any such Ottoman 
subject who desired to retain his nationality might, by 
notice under his hand addressed to the High Commis- 
sioner, elect to do so within one month of the Proclama- 
tion coming into force, in which case he had to leave 
Cyprus within two months of so electing, failing which 
he would be treated as a British subject. Only a few 
persons, and those chance visitors to Cyprus, elected to 
retain their Ottoman nationality. The announcement of 
the annexation, it is stated in the High Commissioner's 
Report, was received generally with enthusiasm, not only 
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by the Christian population but by the large majority of 
the Moslem inhabitants. 


Cyprus is, after Sicily and Sardinia, the largest island 
in the Mediterranean. In 1885 Captain (afterwards Earl) 
Kitchener, on a trigonometrical survey, worked out the 
area of the island at 3,584 square miles, or a little more 
than the area of Norfolk and Suffolk. Its extreme length 
is about 140 miles, its greatest breadth from north to 
south reaches 60 miles. In some places but 35 miles in 
width, it suddenly narrows to ten miles and runs for 
some 45 miles at this breadth in a long spit towards the 
north-east called the Karpass, its shape in old days 
having been considered to resemble a deerskin, the spit 
representing the tail. 

A great part of the island is oceupied by two mountain 
ranges, both having a general direction from E. to W., 
of which the Tréodos Range is the most extensive. This 
range occupies most of the southern portion of the 
island and is surmounted by a summit termed by the 
ancients Mount Olympus, 6046 ft above sea level. It is 
scantily clothed with pine trees. The other range is 
termed the Northern, and extends for about 100 miles 
from Cape Kormakiti in the west to Cape Andrea in the 
east, the highest point of which is Mount Buffavento 
(3135 ft), an almost treeless tract of rocky pinnacles and 
ridges. Its aspect from the capital, Nicosia, under vary- 
ing lights and shadows, is a never-ending source of 
pleasure to a lover of Nature. 

A broad tract of treeless plains, running from the 
Bay of Morphon on the west to that of Famagusta on 
the east, produces, under still primitive agriculture and 
irrigation, large crops of wheat, barley and cotton. On 
the southern slopes of Tréodos, overlooking Limassol, 
are to be found pine trees bordering irregular patches 
of vineyard, increasing in size as the descent proceeds 
till they are joined by the cultivated fields, wherein 
grow innumerable caroub or locust-bean trees and great 
groves of olives. The wild flowers of the island in the 
early months of the year are numerous and beautiful. 
They comprise the anemone, narcissus, ranunculus, cycla- 
men, marguerite, gladiolus, poppy and iris; and the joy 
of a ride through these luxuriant beauties of nature in 
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the clear and invigorating sunny morning of a Cyprus 
spring is a delight, the memory of which can never fade. 
The rivers of Cyprus are mostly mere dry water-courses, 
flooded at times by the rare torrential rains, when they 
carry to the sea much water, which it seems difficult 
to conserve for the purposes of irrigation. 

. The mean temperature, as recorded at the capital, 
Nicosia, for the ten years ending 1914, was 64:7° Fahr., 
the mean maximum being 76°40° and.the mean minimum 
52°9°. The highest shade temperature was 107° and the 
lowest 28°. The average rainfall was 20:06 inches, but 
in 1913-14 it was 24°66. From October to January is the 
rainy season, when the climate is cool and pleasant; 
from January to March or April it is delightful in the 
plains; in July and August it is excessively hot. In the 
winter months snow falls heavily in the mountains of 
Tréodos and occasionally in the plains, From July to 
September the climate of the hills about Mt Tréodos is 
bracing, sunny and pleasant, making that region specially 
suitable for convalescents and others seeking recuperation 
of health and vigour after the heat of the plains. 

The only wild animal of any size to be found in 
Cyprus is the Ovis ophion, commonly called the mouffion, 
which frequents in small herds the lonelier slopes and 
bottoms of the Tréodos Range. Grey hares and red- 
legged partridges are also to be found in the hills, and 
francolins by the river beds; while, in the autumn and 
winter, woodcock and snipe visit the island in consider- 
able quantities, and wild duck, teal and widgeon can be 
shot. All these, as well as other wild birds, are protected 
by legislation enacting a close time. Lord John Kennedy 
introduced pheasants from England into Famagusta, and 
the writer turned out some pairs of English partridges 
in 1883, but with no productive result in either case, the 
peasants apparently considering that a bird in the pot 
was better than two bringing up young ones. 

The population of the island may be divided into two 
main elements, Moslem and non-Moslem. The Moslems— 
almost entirely Ottoman—numbered in 1911 (the last 
census) 56,428, and the non-Moslem—mostly Greeks— 
217,680, a total of 274,108. The first decennial census 
in 1881 revealed a total population of 186,173, so that 
thirty years exhibit an increase of 87,935, or nearly 
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fifty per cent. The languages in use are mainly Romaic 
or modern Greek and Turkish, but a certain amount of 
Arabic is spoken by Maronites and Druses of Syria and 
others of Egyptian origin. English, though the official 
language, is not generally spoken or understood. 

The two chief religions professed in the island are 
those of the Greek Orthodox Church and Islam. The 
Greek Orthodox Church is autocephalous, electing, 
through the Synod, its own head in the person of the 
Archbishop of Cyprus. There are three other metro- 
politan sees, those of Kition, Paphos and Kyrenia. A 
scandalous contest for the archbishopric a few years ago, 
dividing the coreligionists into two hotly antagonistic 
bodies, greatly perplexed the minds of the Government, 
and at one time resulted in the election of two arch- 
bishops holding office at the same time, and a certain 
amount of rioting only quelled by the use of military 
force. The Moslems possess, in the great mosque of 
San Sofia at Nicosia, a fine specimen of an old cathedral 
church. Several monasteries of the Orthodox Eastern 
Church exist in the island, the principal being that of 


Kykko on Mt Tréodos. There are also a certain number 
of Roman Catholics and Maronites in the island, while 
the British community have erected a good church at 
Nicosia and some smaller places of worship in other 
towns, and are represented by an archdeacon under the 
authority of the Bishop of Jerusalem. 


We may now pass to the reforms in administration 
and other changes introduced by the British Government 
during the twenty-six years of what, it must always be 
remembered, was only a conditional occupation, hampered 
by the payment of a large tribute to the nominal suzerain. 

During the first year of the occupation the island was 
administered under the Foreign Office, practically accord- 
ing to the Turkish system found in force but modified 
somewhat in its application by Western ideas, and by 
the appointment of Commissioners and their Assistants 
to each of the Qasas, hereafter designated Districts, from 
among the military and special-service officers with the 
forces. A Chief Secretary to Government was also 
appointed; and three civilian officers acted as Legal 
Adviser, Financial Commissioner, and Chief Officer of 
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Customs respectively. Some of the military Com- 
missioners were subsequently replaced by civilians 
selected by the Foreign Office, their Assistants being 
converted into Local Commandants of Police for the 
Districts, under the orders of a Chief Commandant at 
the capital. Heads of Departments, with the title of 
District Engineer, Chief Medical Officer, Director of 
Survey and Land Registry, Principal Forest Officer, an 
Island Post-Master and a Legal Adviser, were also ap- 
pointed. The Chief Commandant of Police acted as 
Inspector of Prisons; the Legal Adviser developed into 
a Queen’s Advocate, and the Financial Commissioner 
into Treasurer. Executive and Legislative Councils were 
constituted from among the officials, with the addition 
to the latter of certain nominated unofficial members. 

At the close of the year 1882 the island was endowed 
with representative institutions, still existing, in the 
shape of a Legislative Council, under the presidency of 
the High Commissioner, consisting of eighteen members, 
six of whom are public officers nominated by the Crown, 
the rest being elected by the people. Of the twelve 
elected members, three are elected by voters of the 
Mahommedan community, and nine by voters of the 
Christian community. The elective members are chosen 
by constituencies consisting of every male person being 
either an Ottoman or British subject or having resided 
in the island not less than five years, who has attained the 
age of twenty-one years and pays any of the class of taxes 
called Verghi. Laws enacted by the High Commissioner 
and the Legislative Council must be submitted for the 
approval of the Crown in the usual way. Not only has 
Cyprus a Legislative body in which the elective element 
far outnumbers the official, but also in the Executive 
Council, which forms the High Commissioner’s Advisory 
Body, there are, in addition to the three official members, 
three non-official members appointed by him. Cyprus, 
therefore, though governed nominally as a Crown Colony, 
practically enjoys representative institutions. 

In September 1878 it was found necessary to con- 
stitute a force of Military Police, with a strength of some 
17 officers and 200 mounted and about 390 unmounted 
men, in which were embodied most of the old Turkish 
Zaptiehs found in the island, to the number of about 
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270, but few of the Turkish officers, most of whom were 
illiterate. The new force, comprising not only Moslems 
(as before) but Christians, was amalgamated in 1880 
with the Cyprus Pioneers, raised in 1879, and now forms 
a body of some 23 officers, 682 N.C.O.’s and men, and 248 
mounted men, under the command of a Chief Com- 
mandant. The mounted men are trained as mounted 
infantry and the foot as infantry. They have won for 
themselves a high character for zeal and efficiency in the 
maintenance of law and order, the detection of crime and 
the performance of the multifarious duties devolving on 
them in connexion with local laws. 

Justice.—The administration of the law in Cyprus at 
the time of the occupation was attended by many evils 
detrimental to the interests of justice, which made an 
urgent appeal to the new governing authority for reform. 
At Nicosia sat the Superior Court, termed the Mejliss 
Temyiz, consisting of a Qadi, three Christian and three 
Moslem members, with a criminal jurisdiction over 
offences punishable by more than three years’ imprison- 
ment and an appeal jurisdiction from the Qasas in civil 
cases. There were also four Makhemé-i-Sherieh or 
religious courts, having jurisdiction in matters ruled by 
the Sacred Law. In each Qasa was a Daavi Mejliss or 
District Court, consisting of a Qadi and two Moslem and 
two Christian members, with a civil jurisdiction up to 
5000 piastres and in criminal cases up to three years’ 
imprisonment. The members of these Courts were paid 
about 17s. 6d. a month each. In Larnaca was a Com- 
mercial Court, the Tejaret Mejliss, much used by 
foreigners, the members of which were decently paid, 
and from which an appeal lay to the court of the Vilayet 
at Rhodes. The Makhemé-i-Sherieh Courts or Religious 
Tribunals specially reserved by the Convention, presided 
over by Qadis, existed in each Qasa, and, while really 
only possessing jurisdiction in matters governed by 
Moslem religious law, occasionally exceeded their powers 
and dealt with matters of Civil Law. 

The procedure for bringing an action in the Daavi 
Courts consisted, first, of a flimsy paper petition stamped 
with a one-piastre stamp (about 2d.) and approved by 
signature of the Qaimmagqam. This, on being presented 
to the Court, formed the basis and sole expense of the 
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action up to judgment, if we may except possible irregular 
outlay in influencing the underpaid members of the 
Court; and the same system prevailed in the Temyiz 
Court. The Executive was thus in a position to control the 
initiative of all litigation in the island. The law in force 
consisted of the Mejellé or Sacred Law, the Ottoman 
Land, and the Criminal and Commercial Codes, the two 
latter founded on the Code Napoléon; the whole forming, 
with Procedure Codes, what was called the Destour or 
Authorised Collection. This is still in force, save in so 
far as it has been repealed or modified by Statute. 

The members of the Courts, other than the Qadi or 
President, were elected by the people and held office only 
for two years. Two direct witnesses of good character 
were in every case necessary for the proof of a plaint. 
The evidence of complainants was inadmissible. Pre- 
ference was given to the testimony of Moslem witnesses. 
Circumstantial evidence, though complete and conclusive, 
was ignored. The evidence of two women was deemed 
equal to that of a man. In case two or more persons 
were found guilty of murder, the Temyiz Court habitu- 
ally confirmed the sentence of death on the person by 
whose hand the death had been caused; and, if that 
person could not be ascertained, no sentence of death 
was passed. One of the first steps of the British Govern- 
ment in 1878 was to institute, by Ordinance No. 1 of that 
year, a High Court of Justice, the members of which 
were the High Commissioner, the Judicial Commissioner, 
and the Deputy Commissioners in the Districts having 
jurisdiction over British and foreign subjects in civil and 
criminal matters; but Ottoman subjects were left under 
the sole jurisdiction and authority of the Ottoman 
Courts in existence prior to the occupation. The Judicial 
Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioners were, how- 
ever, empowered to participate in the proceedings of the 
Temyiz Court and of the Daavi Courts respectively ; and 
they did so with considerable advantage not only to 
suitors but to the Courts themselves. 

The condition of things, however, in the Ottoman 
Courts called loudly for reform; consequently in 1882 
the Cyprus Courts of Justice Order in Council was pro- 
mulgated and came into force early in 1883. This Order 
in Council, which is still in force, constituted a Supreme 
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Court, consisting of a Chief Justice and Puisne Judge, 
both being English barristers, for the whole island, and 
six District Courts, each composed of an English barrister 
as President, and one Moslem and one Christian member. 

The Supreme Court is a Court of Appeal from District 
Courts in both their civil and criminal jurisdiction; and 
it has certain jurisdiction in Bankruptcy, Lunacy and 
matrimonial cases formerly vested in the High Court of 
Justice. It also has original jurisdiction under the 
Cyprus Neutrality Order in Council and under the 
Cyprus Extradition Order in Council, both of 1881. It 
is a Colonial Court of Admiralty; and one Judge has 
power to deal with Election Petitions. Appeals lie 
from its final judgments under certain restrictions to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. One or 
more Judges of the Supreme Court, with either two or 
more Judges or the President only of the District Court, 
constitute in each District an Assize Court for that 
District, with an unlimited criminal jurisdiction over 
Ottoman subjects. One or more Judges of the Supreme 
Court, with the President of a District Court, form an 

.Assize Court for the trial of non-Ottoman subjects. 
The President of the District Court, sitting with one or 
both Judges, has jurisdiction in criminal matters up to 
three years, and unlimited jurisdiction in civil matters, 
over Ottoman subjects. The President alone, or the two 
native Judges sitting together, form Magisterial Courts 
having jurisdiction in cases in which the defendants are 
Ottoman subjects; while the President sitting alone may 
constitute either a District Court (Criminal or Civil) or 
a Magisterial Court, where the defendants are non- 
Ottoman subjects. To Ottoman subjects defendants both 
in civil and criminal matters Ottoman Law as modified 
by Cyprus Statute Law is applied; to non-Ottoman 
subjects defendants English Law as similarly modified is 
applied, with certain exceptions. 

The Order in Council of 1882 also limits the juris- 
diction of the Mahkemé-i-Sherieh Courts, referred to in 
the Convention, to the cognisance of religious matters 
relating to Moslems, such as marriage, divorce, alimony, 
inheritance, and the care of persons and estates of infant 
orphan Moslems. These Courts comprise that of the 
Qadi of Cyprus having jurisdiction in Nicosia town, the 
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Qadi of Nicosia-Kyrenia with jurisdiction in those 
districts excepting Nicosia town, the Qadi of Larnaca- 
Famagusta, and the Qadi of Limassol-Paphos. These 
Tribunals are retained in conformity with Article 1 of 
the Annex of the Convention of June 4, 1878. 

The reform of the Courts and their procedure was 
eagerly welcomed by the people and has met with 
universal favour and acceptance. 

Land.—Immoveable property in Cyprus is still held 
by the tenure prevailing at the occupation and is governed 
by the Ottoman Land Code. It consists of two main 
divisions. The greater part of the land is known as 
Arazi-mirié or State Land, which must be held by Qochan 
(title deed) issuing from the Land Registry Office, and 
becomes forfeit to the State if uncultivated for ten 
years without valid excuse. The other great division is 
known as Arazi-Memluké, commonly called Mulk (land 
planted or built on), and consists of buildings, trees, 
gardens, vineyards. This must be held by registered 
Qochan and can, like Arazi-mirié, be mortgaged, alienated 
and inherited, and is liable for seizure for debt. Arazi- 
mirié cannot be disposed of by will, but Mulk has a wider 
law of inheritance and can be disposed of by will. 

All minerals belong to the State, and buildings cannot 
be erected on Arazi-mirié without permission of the 
State, which can also acquire compulsorily for purposes 
of public utility any immoveable property. There are 
other categories of land, including what is known as 
Arazi Mevkufé, which embraces the Vagf or dedicated 
lands. By the system of registration, modified and im- 
proved under British supervision, it is now possible to 
transfer immoveable property almost as quickly as 
moveable. 

Vagf—Evqaf.—Properties dedicated to religious and 
charitable uses are specially dealt with. The Evqaf 
(plural of Vagf), comprising properties of considerable 
area and value in Cyprus, have been administered under 
the Cyprus Convention by an Ottoman Delegate, appointed 
by the Ottoman Minister of Evqaf at Constantinople, in 
conjunction with a British Delegate nominated by the 
British Government. They are inalienable and mostly 
vested in hereditary trustees, and include mosques, tombs, 
establishments which house dancing or other dervishes, 

2B 2 
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and land which ‘has been dedicated to religious or 
charitable purposes by permission of the Sultan. It has 
been the policy of the British Government here, as in 
India, to respect and conserve not only the properties 
themselves pertaining to the religion of Islam, but also 
the laws and regulations which are directed to control 
them; and there is little doubt that the submissiveness 
of the Moslem inhabitants to the British régime is in a 
great measure due to this policy. 

Education.—Sir Robert Biddulph, in his first general 
Report on the island in 1880, considered the state of 
education to be at a low standard, the majority of the 
agricultural population having received little or none, 
while in many villages not a single person could read or 
write, and the education of women was almost entirely 
neglected. Some 65 Moslem and 83 Christian schools, 
mostly in the towns, existed at the time of occupation, 
the Moslem schools being to a small extent State-aided, 
though without inspection and indifferently attended. 
Little more than the recitation of the Qoran was taught 
in the Moslem schools, but the Christian Schools possessed 
a curriculum embracing arithmetic, geography, ancient 
Greek and sacred history. 

In 1880 a Director of Education was appointed, and 
in 1881 the Government promised grants in aid, in pro- 
portion to the efforts of the people and supplementary 
to existing sources of support, if certain conditions were 
fulfilled, of which the most important was the election 
of School Boards in the villages. In 1883 the Director 
of Education, who, relieved of administrative duties, had 
become Inspector of Schools, reported real progress and 
marked improvement in many schools, both Christian 
and Moslem. In 1905 Boards of Education were estab- 
lished, one to regulate the Moslem and the other the 
Christian schools. In 1905 and 1907 Education Laws 
were passed, consolidating and improving the old system, 
but assigning the administration of the law to. Village 
and District Committees, with the Moslem and Christian 
Boards of Education, while the High Commissioner has 
the power to prescribe the support of schools in villages 
unprovided for. The dual system of schools resolves all 
question of religious teaching, which, however, in both 
classes of schools plays a highly important part. 
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In 1912 there were 175 Moslem and 391 Greek Christian 
State-aided - schools, besides 16 Moslem and 4 Greek 
Christian unaided schools, educating some 5926 Moslems 
and 25,656 Greek Christians, including girls and boys. In 
1915 the total number of schools had increased to 628, 
with 36,661 scholars on the books, and an average daily 
attendance (except in harvest time) of 31,800, receiving 
a total grant in aid for the island Revenue of 7200/1. per 
annum. Besides the Elementary Schools there are 
various Secondary Schools for both girls and boys. 

From this it is clear that education has been eagerly 
sought, and that much has been done since 1878 by the 
Government to enable the people to reap the advantages 
they desire, but the Census of 1911 still returned 84,530 
males and 116,162 females as illiterate. It must be 
remembered, however, that education is not compulsory, 
and that, the inhabitants being mostly agricultural or 
pastoral in their pursuits, both girls and boys are retained 
at home by their parents to assist them in their labours. 

It is also said by the High Commissioner in his Report 
of September 1915 that, 


‘ while the knowledge of English is extending greatly in the 
island, the effect of a higher education on the boys from the 
villages, when they return there from the towns in modern 
garb, is to make them disdainful of any hand labour, an idea 
encouraged by their parents. Thus a class of youths is grow- 
ing up fit only for clerical work, who are content to loaf 
while their parents work for them. Consequently, clerical 
work being insufficient to meet the applicants for it, and no 
relief at present during the War being found by emigration 
to places where Greek business instincts can find scope, the 
surplus of these young people is very evident.’ 


This is a result which has exhibited itself further east; 
and it is submitted that a system of education which 
should equip the student to support himself either by 
work on the land or in trade would better meet preva- 
lent conditions. It was with this object in view that in 
1913 a Government Agricultural School was established, 
with a syllabus including instruction on plant-structure, 
the nature and habits of injurious insects, elementary 
agricultural chemistry, the use of modern implements, 
sericulture and bee-keeping, to be supplemented by 
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poultry-keeping, elementary veterinary instruction, and 
agricultural bookkeeping. There were originally twelve 
Moslem and nineteen Greek Christian students. School- 
masters have also been receiving courses-of agricultural 
instruction during their vacations. 

Revenue and Taxation.—The principal tax for revenue 
in the island, Verghi Qimat (literally and ironically gift 
value), is a land tax of 4 per 1000 on the capital value 
of land. It was found in existence at the occupation and 
is still retained. Other Verghi Taxes on rent, trade, 
profits and salaries, have been abolished, together with 
the military exemption tax on non-Moslem subjects. 

A feature of the Ottoman administration which caused 
both complaint and hardship was the collection of tithes 
on a great number of minor products of the soil, but 
all these have now been abolished except the tithe on 
cereals, which is still taken in kind. In lieu of tithe, 
certain dues taken on export of the various products of 
the soil have been imposed. The assessing of tithe on 
cereals on the threshing-floors, and the taking of it in 
kind by delivery to the Government Stores, is an 
arrangement that meets with the entire approval of the 
peasantry, who are thus able to discharge their obliga- 
tions to Government in kind when they are in possession 
of the means to doso. The English Government at first 
instituted a system of assessing the tithe on a money 
basis, but this was found to lead to a great accumulation 
of arrears and considerable hardship in the subsequent 
enforcement of payment by writs of sale. The money- 
lender, to whom the peasant is nearly always in debt, 
obtained the first turn of payment, or the peasant sold 
his corn and spent the money and had none to give 
the tax-collector on his visit. The old objection to the 
payment of tithes in kind lay principally against the 
ruthless and dishonest tithe-farmers who bought from 
the Government the right to exact it. 

Other sources of revenue are the sheep, goat and pig 
taxes, port and harbour dues, export duties on wines and 
spirits and licences for their retail, excise on tobacco, 
stamps, court fees, royalties, licences, salt monopoly, a 
tax for the destruction of locusts, and import duties, for 
which there is a tariff. 

The revenue, which for the first full financial year 
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1879-80 was 148,361/., reached the considerable sum of 
341,816/. in 1913-14, although in consequence of the War 
it fell in 1914-15 to 290,110/. The following table shows 
the total revenue and expenditure for the year ending 
March 31, 1915 (High Commissioner's Report) : 


£& 
Revenue from occupation to March 31, 1915, exclu- 
sive of Grants in aid . ;. : : . 7,926,849 
Grants in aid from British Treasury : . 1,247,085 


9,173,934 


Expenditure exclusive of share of Turkish Tribute 5,662,381 
Turkish Debt Charge payments . : : . 38,847,538 


9,009,919 


Surplus of Receipts over Expenditure . : - 164,015 
But against this Surplus must be eas Turkish 
Tribute due on July 31, 1915 : : : 51,799 


The currency in circulation at the occupation con- 
sisted of Qéimé, a paper currency, and copper, for which 
has been substituted a copper piastre of 180 to the pound 
sterling. The coinage now consists of the pound sterling, 
silver pieces of 18, 9, 44 and 3 piastres, and copper pieces 
of 1, 4 and } piastres respectively. The 18 piastre piece 
represents practically the English florin, and the 9 piastres 
the shilling, and so on. 

Trade.—In 1878 the total value of Trade, including 
exports and imports, amounted to 334,9701. By 1883-4 
it had increased to 634,393/., and in 1911 it reached its 
zenith, with a total of 1,338,230/., but fell in 1913 to 
1,239,9297. The principal cause of the decrease in 1913 
was a falling-off of 72,7237. in the value of caroubs ex- 
ported, owing to disease and a poor crop, caroubs being 
the chief item of export. The War seriously affected 
the total for 1914-15, but in 1915-16 the aggregate 
reached 1,238,509/7., an increase on 1914 of 244,9897. The 
chief articles of export in 1885-6 were, as now, caroubs, 
wheat, barley, chopped straw, linseed, sesame, wine, 
spirits, raisins, fruit, vegetables, wool, hides, raw cotton, 
silk cocoons, sumac, cheeses, sponges, gypsum, terra 


umbra, and latterly asbestos. 
The Imperial Ottoman Bank, which had branches 
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and agencies in Cyprus at the occupation, is still the 
principal establishment of its kind. The Bank of Athens 
has, however, opened branches in the principal towns; 
and in 1906 an Agricultural Bank, which had been 
popularly demanded for some years, was constituted to 
lend money to the peasants engaged in agriculture at a 
limited rate of interest. 

As a trader, the Cypriote peasant is hard to beat, 
even for members of the Jewish race. It is said that 
certain Jews, who had visited Cyprus with intent to 
trade, gave a piastre to their donkey-boy to get some- 
thing to eat, something to drink, and something to feed 
the ass with. The boy, having returned with half a 
water-melon bought with half a piastre, told them to 
eat the flesh, drink the juice, and give the rind to the 
donkey. The Jews departed with all speed to a more 
ingenuous land. 

Agriculture.—The cultivation of cereals on primitive 
lines was in 1878, and still is, essentially the principal 
industry of the island ; and most of the Arazi land is held 
by the peasants as proprietors, whose oxen still tread out 
the corn as in Biblical times. In some places the métayer 
system prevails. There are about 1,100,000 acres of culti- 
vated land, and it is estimated that some 325,000 acres 
are still susceptible of cultivation. A Department of 
Agriculture, staffed by a Director and other Assistants, 
including a veterinary surgeon, is endeavouring with 
some success to induce the farmers to adopt the use of 
manures and improved implements and systems. An 
experimental farm, started in 1903, was in 1907 converted 
into a stock and horse-breeding establishment, by means 
of which the general standard of stock and the indigenous 
ponies have been much improved. The Government has 
also started ostrich breeding, an experiment so far not 
attended with quite the success anticipated. Cattle, 
horses, sheep, pigs and poultry are, however, demonstrat- 
ing, by their improvement in character and value, the 
wisdom of the Government efforts. 

The cultivation of the vine, which extends over a 
large area, produces red and white wines of various 
types, forming one of the main staples of Cyprus trade. 
The application of sulphur to the vines has been made 
compulsory, and the extension of vine disease has thus 
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been greatly lessened. The manufacture of wine is still 
generally primitive; but an English company, now estab- 
lished for some twenty years, buys up the peasants’ 
grapes and makes wine of a better character. Excellent 
brandy is also manufactured at Limassol. The value of 
wine exported in 1879 was 31,600/.; in 1880 it reached 
46,400/., rose to 53,6851. in 1911, but fell again to 43,0607. 
in 1913. These figures do not show any great increase 
in the output of wine, but there seems to have been a 
considerable enlargement of the production of raisins in 
later years, for whereas, in 1911, the value of raisins 
exported amounted to 29,636/., it increased in 1913 to 
39,0027. This seems to show that it pays better to 
transform the splendid black grape of Cyprus into dried 
fruit than to manufacture wine. 

Irrigation, as a Government undertaking, has not 
apparently been attended with the success expected, 
partly owing to the thrifty habits of the peasants, ‘who 
wait for rain until the last moment,’ and partly owing 
to the evaporation consequent on summer storage. It 
appears that only some 600 acres of summer crop in the 
shape of cotton are grown. The peasants have their 
own rough methods of irrigation—water-wheels lifting 
the water in chatties from wells, chains of wells, the 
diversion of flood-water by channels conducting it from 
a dam in a river-bed or from a spring to the land requiring 
water. There is no question that irrigation works 
wonders on the arid surface of the soil and amply repays 
its cost. Convinced of this, Government formed its first 
reservoir at Synkrasi; and others have since been com- 
pleted. But the system of storage irrigation does not 
seem to commend itself to the villagers; and reclaimed 
lands attached to the reservoirs are but slowly taken up. 
In one of the reservoirs also the water has proved brackish 
and unsuitable for watering crops. The State only takes 
a ‘small fraction of the total increased production,’ while 
a considerable outlay is involved in paying compensation 
for land; the prospect of financial success is therefore 
uncertain at present. 

Cyprus has been smitten with the plague of locusts 
from time immemorial ; and remedies for it engaged the 
attention of the English Government soon after the 
occupation. Each year the ‘screen and pit’ method 
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suggested by M. Mattei has been applied; and by means 
of this plan and by purchase of the eggs and the insects 
themselves at the suitable seasons the scourge was practi- 
cally eradicated, but at a considerable expenditure, which 
was met by a Locust Tax. The surplus funds arising 
from this tax, which was in existence for some years, 
have afforded a convenient reservoir for unexpected 
emergencies. In later years, on a recrudescence of the 
plague, treatment by means of noxious chemicals has 
been tried, but met with objection from the peasants. A 
compromise has been effected, under which this treat- 
ment is only applied to places where there is no risk to 
the villagers’ animals, while the old system of purchasing 
eggs and insects in their immature stage is resorted to 
elsewhere. 

Forestry.—In ancient days Cyprus was no doubt rich 
in timber, and its mountain districts were clothed with 
trees varying with the altitude. In 1878 the condition 
of the so-called forests was deplorable ; and it was clear 
that strong steps, aided by scientific knowledge and a 
Government Department, must at once be taken to 


remedy and stop the cause of destruction permitted by 
our Ottoman predecessors. Sir Samuel Baker, who was 
touring the island in 1879 and wrote his book there, 
describes the scene of wanton destruction and desolation 
which he witnessed, and which the writer can recall! as 
still visible in 1883 : 


‘ Huge trees were to be found lying prone everywhere, their 
bases having probably been severed to form water or pig- 
troughs. Giants of the forest reared their gaunt and 
withered heads, their massive boles notched, seared and 
burnt in the effort to extract tar and resin by fire as they 
stood. Goats in thousands revelled on the young trees, and 
forest fires left their dismal traces, while the villagers who 
sought timber took it with the adze in most extravagant 
fashion at their own sweet will.’ 


An Ordinance was passed in 1879 for the delimitation 
and preservation of the forests; and successive Forest 
Officers sought by prosecution in the Courts to remedy 
some of the abuses, while the forest areas were gradually 
delimited and settled. They now extend to some 700 
square miles. The trees consist principally of the Aleppo 
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pine, but, at an elevation of 4000 ft and over, of the Pinus 
Laricio. Large tracts are also covered with the Quercus 
alnifolia, which is much in demand for making native 
ploughs and carts, while the Arbutus flourishes in many 
places on the slopes of the hills and is used in the manu- 
facture of rough furniture. With very small sums voted 
annually to the Department, protection was the only 
course open to those in charge; and no progress in arti- 
ficial reafforestation was made till many years after the 
occupation. Since 1907 special tree-planting has made 
considerable progress, some 300 miles of fire-paths have 
been made, and goats will gradually be excluded alto- 
gether by means of legislation passed in 1913 on the 
principle of local option for each village. The police 
protection has on the whole always been good, and there 
is no doubt that the forests of Cyprus are now in a fair 
way to recovery, and are likely to become an added 
source of beautyiand prosperity to the island. It may be 
interesting to note in this connexion that the rainfall 
appears of late years to have increased. 

Minerals.—Copper mining in the old Roman days was 
no doubt the principal mining industry, and attempts 
have been and are still being made to revive it. A 
company has also been started for exploiting the asbestos 
found on Mount Tréodos, which has turned out to be 
a merchantable commodity. Oil and various minerals 
are being prospected for under permit; and there is 
evidently ground for the belief prevalent among practical 
geologists that further discoveries will be made. 

Public Health—A Chief Medical Officer, with sub- 
ordinates, is in charge of the public health of the island ; 
they have six hospitals with dispensaries under their 
care, as also a lunatic asylum constructed on the isolated- 
block system about a mile outside Nicosia. Much has 
been done by scientific investigation and practical action 
to fight the mosquito and thus to lessen the extent of 
malarial fever; and the general health of the island has 
unquestionably improved under the care and supervision 
of the British medical direction. 

Before the occupation only a limited provision was 
made for the numerous lepers found in the island. These 
are now segregated in a large area of enclosed land 
partly cultivated as a farm, with housing accommodation 
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for over 100 persons. They possess a church and a 
mosque, and receive an allowance from Government for 
clothes, fuel and money, but can only quit the farm on 
urgent business by permission of the Chief Medical 
Officer. In March 1914 there were 94 inmates. 

Roads and Harbours.—At the time of the occupation, 
only one carriage-road existed in the island. It ran 
between Nicosia (the capital) and Larnaca, then the 
principal port, a distance of about 26 miles. There were no 
bridges to speak of, and the only wheeled traffic in the 
island was maintained by bullock-carts. Produce was in 
the main carried by camels, mules and donkeys. There 
are now upwards of 760 miles of public roads, and some 
1000 miles of secondary and village roads; and nearly 
2000 bridges and culverts have been erected. Motor-car 
services have been established between Nicosia, Larnaca 
and Limassol, the three principal towns. In August 
1905 a Government railway between Famagusta and 
Nicosia (36 miles) came into use. It was extended to 
Morphon (25 miles) in 1907, and is now being further 
prolonged to Evrykhou in the direction of Tréodos, an 
additional 15 miles. In November 1914 some 71 miles 
altogether were open to traffic in the island. 

In 1878 the ports of Cyprus were open roadsteads, but 
considerable improvements have been effected since then. 
In 1906, at a cost of 126,000/., Famagusta obtained a 
harbour capable of receiving H.M. ships ‘Diana’ and 
‘Minerva’; while Larnaca has now a pier some 900 feet 
long, provided with a solid sheltering wall some 250 feet 
long, which affords adequate shelter and landing con- 
veniences in bad weather. The ancient harbour at 
Paphos has been dredged, and two moles suitable for 
coasting craft have been erected at Kyrenia, while a 
pier and jetty, each about 200 yards long, have been 
constructed at Limassol. 

A weekly steamer carries the mail between Cyprus 
and Egypt, and there were before the War fortnightly 
services of the Austrian Lloyd and Messagerie Maritime 
steamers between Cyprus, Turkey, Italy, Syria, Egypt, 
Austria and France. Local steamers also ply between 
the island and Egypt at irregular intervals. In the year 
1879 the total tonnage of shipping arriving in and sailing 
from Cyprus ports was 454,129. In 1908-9, following an 
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almost annual increase, 947,445 tons of shipping cleared 
from and entered the ports. Since then there has been 
an almost annual decrease, due, in 1909-10, to the failure 
of the gypsum trade and the crops, and in 1910-11 to the 
same causes, with the addition of a Turkish boycott of 
Greek vessels. In 1912, quarantine, the Italo-Turkish 
war, strikes at Marseilles, and the stoppage of the Greek 
Pantaleon company, caused a further fall. But in 1913 
there was a recovery, and for the year 1913-14 the 
tonnage entering and clearing amounted to 721,515 tons. 

The Press.—There are three Turkish and sixteen 
Greek newspapers and periodicals published in the island, 
but no privately-owned English newspaper appears at 
present, although some such papers enjoyed a brief 
existence in the earlier days of the occupation. The 
Government, however, publishes, in English, Turkish and 
Greek, the ‘ Cyprus Gazette,’ recording legislative Govern- 
ment orders, articles, appointments, etc.; and there is 
also a quarterly Review of Agriculture and Industries, 
edited by the Director of Agriculture, and styled the 
‘Cyprus Journal.’ 


Under the auspices of Colonel (now General) Sir 
Robert Biddulph, the island entered upon an epoch of 
just administration and evolution towards material pro- 
gress which has been maintained and gradually improved 
by a succession of High Commissioners to the present 
day. Its material progress was no doubt greatly hindered 
by enforced economy, due, in the earlier years of the 
occupation, to the incubus of the Turkish tribute and 
the probable anxiety of its governors to obtain as large 
a surplus as possible to meet the obligations imposed by 
the financial agreement with the Sublime Porte. By 
arrangement between the British Government and the 
Porte the payment under Art. 3 of the Convention was 
commuted for an annual sum of 92,800/., commonly known 
as the Turkish Tribute. This amount, however, proved 
to be still in excess of the difference between the revenue 
and expenditure except in the years 1891-2, 1906-7, 
1907-8, and 1912-13, and had to be met by grants in aid 
from the British Parliament. At the same time, as a 
result of the financial ingenuity of Mr Gladstone, the 
surplus revenue of the island has never at any time 
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reached the coffers of the Porte, but has been devoted 
to the interest on the Turkish Loan (1855), guaranteed 
by Great Britain and France. 

The burden of the Tribute, not perhaps unnaturally, 
led to a disinclination on the part of the Legislative 
Council to vote for any increased taxation proposed by 
the local Government with a view to new public works 
and improvements, and to some extent hindered progress. 
In 1910, however, the British Government decided to 
obtain from Parliament a fixed annual vote of 50,0001, 
called a Grant in aid of Cyprus revenue. This fixed 
contribution, which, in conjunction with Cyprus balances, 
goes towards the payment of the 81,752/. constituting 
the annual service of the 1855 Loan, enables the local 
Government to press upon the elective members of the 
Legislative Council the desirability of voting larger sums 
for the purpose of works of public utility. The figures 
of the High Commissioner set out herein under the 
heading of Revenue and Taxation show that on 
March 31, 1915, there was a balance in favour of the 
cooperating Governments of upwards of 100,000/., upon 
a statement of account extending from the occupa- 
tion till March 31, 1915. The surplus balances, with 
the interest thereon, have hitherto been invested in 
Consols. 

Cyprus has, therefore, been of no little assistance to 
the British taxpayer in helping substantially to meet an 
obligation which otherwise must have been met out of 
British Revenue. The balance of advantage, however, 
resulting from an equitable executive and judicial 
administration, the advancement of education both 
literary and technical, the improvement of communica- 
tions both inland and maritime, the preservation and 
care of the public health, and the increased security of 
property and person, appears to be on the side of Cyprus. 
The Cypriotes and their representatives in the Legis- 
lative Council, ever since the institution of the new 
Courts in 1883, have constantly eulogised the improve- 
ments effected in the administration of justice under 
British rule. They have not been quite so ready to admit 
the perfection of the administrative side; but this has 
probably been due to a policy which in the earlier days 
was affected by the incidence of the Tribute, and to 
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certain tithes, taxes and impositions remaining over from 
Turkish times, which were eventually repealed. 

The Greek Cypriotes, through their Press and popular 
representatives, have always proclaimed their desire for 
the fywa¢ or Union with Greece, while, on the other 
hand, the Moslem community have shown great content- 
ment with British rule. It is difficult to believe, in view 
of the present condition of Greece and the progress and 
advantages attained by Cyprus under British rule, that 
the Cypriote Greeks would enjoy any greater share in 
the government of the island or in shaping its destinies, 
or would reach any higher plane of material prosperity, 
by being merged as a province for the place-hunters of 
what they call their Mother Country. On the other 
hand, the Moslem inhabitants, who have for nearly 
forty years been separated governmentally from their 
Ottoman compatriots, could hope for no greater security 
or advantages by the retrocession of the island to Turkey 
than they now enjoy. The sentiment of patriotism as a 
reason applies more strongly to their case than to that 
of the Cypriote Greeks, many of whom have found 
profitable occupation and comfortable homes under alien 
governments anywhere but in their own country. 

It seems clear that, in present circumstances, it would 
be dangerous and impolitic on the part of the British 
Government to hand the island over to a minor Power 
such as Greece. Cyprus, though still undeveloped and 
never used by Great Britain to any great extent as a 
place of arms, is capable of enormous harbour improve- 
ment, would make a convenient submarine and aero- 
nautic base, and is admirably adapted in its terrain for a 
station and training-ground for troops. Thus equipped, 
it would command not only the entrance to the Suez 
Canal at Port Said, but also the coasts of Asia Minor and 
Syria, with access to the Baghdad Railway, thus vindi- 
cating the prevision and acumen of the statesman at 
whose instance it was occupied by Great Britain. 


JOHN PAGE MIDDLETON. 
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Art. 8.—AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION IN GERMANY. / 


) 

1. The Recent Development of German Agriculture. By 
T. H. Middleton. Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
1916. [Cd 8305.] 

. Agricultural Credit and Agricultural Cooperation in 
Germany. Report to Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
By J. R. Cahill. 1913. [Cd 6626.] 

3. Die deutsche Volkserndhrung und der englische Au- 
shungerungsplan. Edited by Paul Eltzbacher. Bruns- 
wick, 1915. 

4. Report of the German Food Supplies Committee. Trans- 
lated in ‘Better Business, Vol. 1, No. 1. Dublin: 
Maunsel, 1915. 

. Zeitschrift fiir Agrarpolitik; Blatter fiir Genossen- 
schaftswesen ; Vorwdrts, 1915-16; and other German 
newspapers. 


WITHIN a week from the outbreak of war—the exact 
date being Aug. 4, 1914—Germany passed a law regu- 
lating the maximum prices of various necessities. These 
included food-stuffs, fodder, raw materials, and sources 
of heat and light. From this simple fact two striking 
lessons may be drawn. In the first place Germany 
realised from the outset that the war might be a long 
-business, and that economic questions would play an 
important part in it. Secondly, she realised that it would 
be unavailing to try to regulate the price of finished 
articles without also regulating the price of the raw 
materials from which they are provided. The first 
of these propositions she was in a better position to 
understand than we ‘were, having given more care to 
preparation ; the second seems to be a matter of common- 
sense, but it has not yet been accepted in England. 
When we began to realise the probable duration of 
the war, we sought to shorten it by a policy of blockade. 
The resistance of the Central Empires to this policy has 
been, perhaps, a more unexpected disappointment than 
their military stubbornness; for their economic resist- 
ance has often seemed on the point of collapsing, yet 
never has collapsed, nor is it likely to do so. There is 
reason to suppose that the German Government has 
fostered the impression that the British blockade was 
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pressing hard upon the country, first in order to stimu- 
late their own people to violent hatred of England and to 
impress them with the necessity of self-imposed economy 
and discipline, and secondly in order to win the sympathy 
of neutrals. The brutality of the English in devising the 
Aushungerungsplan to defeat their enemies by starving 
their women and children was cited in America as an 
ample justification for the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania’; 
and ‘neutral’ war correspondents were found to relate 
harrowing tales of the sufferings of milkless babies. 

Two quotations from a report of Count von Westarp 
on the proceedings of the German Parliamentary Food 
Committee illustrate this point: 


‘Our enemies shall know that their plan to bring a nation of 
seventy million men, women and children to its knees by 
hunger has been shattered by our skilful measures; and to 
our brave brothers who are fighting in the field we can give, 
with a full sense of responsibility, as a salute on the field of 
battle and as a tribute of our gratitude, the assurance that 
hunger and want shall be kept far from the women and 
children for whom they are fighting, that supplies are at 
hand to ensure that Germany need never be forced to lay 
down her weapons until they are victorious completely, and 
that it will never be necessary for our troops to abandon, 
through a surrender due to economic want, the least of the 
glorious successes their bravery has won.’ 


And again: 


‘We must thank... all the people concerned—consumer 
and producer alike—for the steadfast way in which they 
have borne with cheerfulness, in the interests of their country, 
the most inconvenient restrictions imposed upon them both 
in production and in consumption.’ 


The advantages of such a policy are very apparent ; 
and to a large extent it has been successful. The people 
of Germany never eat a meal without refreshing the 
hatred against England which seems to be one of the 
mainsprings of their energy; they command at the same 
time a certain sympathy in neutral countries. Mean- 
while the German Government economises and accumu- 
lates reserves, and the English people are soothed by 
the apparently far greater hardships of the Germans. 

Vol. 227.—No. 451. 2F 
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If this explanation be correct, the hope of starving out 
our enemies is, to say the least, problematical; riots and 
clamours such as undoubtedly have taken place must be 
set down to local causes or to the habitual tyranny of 
German officialdom. 

The question then arises at once, What has enabled 
the Central Empires to exhibit this startling power of 
self-maintenance? The answer must be sought partly 
_ in the past history of their agriculture, partly in the 
decrees which are to be found all through the pages 
of the ‘Zeitschrift fiir Agrarpolitik,’ and partly in the 
columns of the leading cooperative newspapers. 

Mr Middleton’s report on the ‘Recent Development 
of German Agriculture’ gives us a clear picture of the 
position in which Germany found hérself before the war. 
It is a picture of continuous progress for nearly forty 
years. The average total production (in million tons) 
of rye, wheat, oats and barley was 13°2 in the period 
1879-83 and 26°9 in 1909-13. The same dates show, 
with regard to potatoes, a yield of 21°1 and 45:0 respect- 
ively. The increases are largely accounted for by the 
greatly improved production per acre. During the same 
period the average productivity of British land actually 
decreased. It is frequently argued that the decrease is 
only apparent—that land has passed from tillage to grass, 
but that the lack of crops has been compensated by the 
production of meat and milk. Mr Middleton answers 
this statement by showing that 100 acres of cultivated 
land in Great Britain produced, according to the Census 
of Production in 1908, 3°79 tons of meat and 17:4 tons 
of milk, while the figures given in the Report of Dr 
Eltzbacher’s committee (Berlin, 1914) show that the cor- 
responding figures for the same area of land in Germany 
in 1912-13 were 4:27 and 28-1 respectively. 

With the technical improvements which have led to 
this remarkable advance in German agriculture we are 
not here concerned; there is probably as much sound 
scientific information available for the benefit of English 
farmers as for German ones, and we have no reason to 
suppose that the work done, say, at Reading is inferior 
to the work done at Halle. The difference lies in the 
precautions which have been taken to provide a con- 
necting link between such experimental work and 
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practical action on the part of the farmer. Generalisa- 
tions are notoriously dangerous, but for brevity’s sake we 
may risk the statement that farmers as a class do not 
read ; if they do read they are not over-willing to believe. 
Therefore the issue of leaflets, no matter how well con- 
ceived, is not effective. Nor do farmers, in any country, 
pay a very respectful attention to occasional lectures or 
instructors; they have too lively an appreciation of the 
difference between theory and practice. Some more 
intimate method of helping them to keep pace with the 
advancing needs of the world is required ; and in practi- 
cally every European country—above all in Germany— 
this method is found in an intensive system of organ- 
isation. There are some people who claim that in the 
United Kingdom we do as much as is possible in this 
direction ; let them study the facts of German organ- 
isation and consider whether that claim holds good.* 


There are in Germany two chief types of bodies which © 
act as intermediaries between the farmer on the land 
and those who are in a position to do business with him 


or to instruct him—the semi-official Chambers of Agri- 
culture which exist in practically every province, and 
the purely voluntary cooperative societies for credit or 
trade purposes, of which there are thousands through- 
out the Empire. The Chambers of Agriculture have 
attracted Mr Middleton’s attention to some extent, but 
he is hardly fully informed as to their scope and im- 
portance, while he dismisses the cooperative societies in 
a paragraph. It is deplorable that an authority who is 
able to write so well on the technical side of German 
agriculture should perpetuate the capital error of British 
practice on this point—the supposition that organisa-— 
tion is a mere side-issue. Fortunately we have in the | 
exhaustive but shamefully neglected Report made by 
Mr J. R. Cahill to the Board of Agriculture in 1913 the 





* The whole economic argument of Naumann’s remarkable exposition 
of Central-European ‘Real-politik’ in his ‘Mittel-Europa’ is based upon 
his view that Germany has become antagonistic to the rest of the world 
owing to the success with which she has created a system of syndicated 
capitalism resting on democratic control, as against the previous English 
system of individualistic capitalism. He particularly cites the cooperative 
movement as showing the application of this principle to agriculture. 
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\inaterial for supplying these deficiencies. But the small 

“amount of publicity given to this Report and the changed 
conditions caused by the war are a sufficient justification 
for an attempt to state the present position of agricul- 
tural organisation in Germany and its bearing on the 
food problem. 
_” The first Chambers of Agriculture were established 
{ by the Prussian Parliament in 1894, as an encouragement 
to farmers in face of the prevailing agricultural depres- 
sion. They spread rapidly not only through the Prussian 
Provinces but, with unessential modifications, into other 
parts of the Empire; and by 1914, every provincial 
‘district had some body of this kind. Their duties, accord- 
ing to Mr Cahill, are: 


‘to foster the technical and economic progress of the agricul- 
tural area within their jurisdiction by the organisation of 
agricultural education and cooperation; to take part in the 
management of the corn exchanges and markets within their 
area, and to observe and collect market prices; the conduct 
of experimental stations; the organisation of measures for 
the improvement of horse, cattle and poultry breeding and 
fruit-growing ; to maintain exchanges for agricultural labour, 
and to adopt all other suitable measures. They are also 
designed to act as agencies for the distribution of State 
grants for agricultural purposes.’ 


Further he writes : 


‘The activity of the Chambers is very great. They are wont 
to maintain a staff of travelling technical experts, e.g. in 
cattle-breeding, horse-breeding, fruit-growing, poultry farm- 
ing, and in cooperation; . . . they maintain bureaus of infor- 
mation (as to market prices, customers, etc.) for the benefit 
of farmers, and, besides having special central agencies for 
cattle-selling, usually at the city where their headquarters 

are situated, they have united to form the Central Cattle- 

* Selling Office and Store Cattle Market in Berlin. They focus, 
in fact, the whole organisation of agriculture within their 
own area, and promote the progress, both technical and 
economic, of agricultural interests generally which they 
officially represent.’ 


These Chambers of Agriculture are supported by 
rates levied on all agriculturists assessed at a certain 
figure for purposes of land tax, and they also obtain 
grants for special purposes from the State. The revenue 
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of some of them is as high as 20,0007. Only self-support- 
ing farmers or persons of proved agricultural knowledge 
are admitted to membership; and representatives are 
appointed by the district councils. The chief importance, 
for our purpose, of these bodies lies in the reason of their 
appointment, briefly stated by Mr Cahill: ‘The State 
felt the need of a fully representative organisation in 
various parts of the kingdom for purposes of advice on 
important agricultural matters, as well as for assisting 
in the execution of State policy as regards agriculture.’ a 

They are, in fact, links in the chain which stretches | 
from the Imperial Treasury right through to the smallest | 
parochial cooperative society, and thus to the individual) 
small-holder. The reorganisation of agriculture under 
war conditions has shown the value of such a bond. 
Every ruling issued by the central authorities, whether 
it dealt with the necessity for disposing of surplus live- 
stock, the fixing of prices, the economical distribution or 
use of potatoes, or any similar subject, has been ¢com- 
municated to the Chambers of Agriculture. They have 
been responsible for advising any modifications rendered 
necessary by local conditions, and for seeing that the 
rule is made effective ; in the dischargeof these functions 
they have worked through the district councils and the 
cooperative societies with which, by their constitution, 
they are thoroughly in touch. 


Let us now consider the development and importance 
of the voluntary bodies. The ‘Berliner Tageblatt’ of 
Oct. 26, 1916, contains an account of the 3lst Congress 
of the German agricultural cooperative societies, from 
which we take the following facts : 


‘The Union [that is, the Imperial Union, or Reichsverband, to 
which the greater number of the societies are affiliated] con- 
tained, on the Ist of June, 1916, 28,752 cooperative societies, 
of which 97 were central societies or federations, 17,825 thrift 
and credit banks, 2,867 supply societies, 3,594 creameries, and 
4,869 miscellaneous societies. The total membership of these 
societies is reckoned at about 2,600,000. . . . The cooperative 
purchase of agricultural requirements has undergone a great 
development. Some of the communal authorities have 
organised collective purchase, on lines for which the co- 
operative societies have furnished the model.’ 
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In reporting the same meeting, the ‘ Vossische Zeitung ’ 
tells us that the purchase of agricultural requirements 
by the cooperative societies during the year totalled 
259,000,000 marks (12,950,000/.), while ‘ purchase and sale 
together amounted to 459,000,000 marks (22,950,000/.) as 
against 303,000,000 (15,150,000/.) in the previous year.’ 
There were present at the meeting representatives from 
the Prussian Home Office, the Treasury and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as well as from the Board of Trade 
and the Military Command of the Province. The dele- 
gates were welcomed on behalf of the Imperial Minister 
of Agriculture by ‘ Ministerialdirektor’ Dr Miiller (him- 
self a well-known cooperator), who expressed the regrets 
of the Minister that he was unavoidably prevented from 
attending in person. Dr Briimmer subsequently ad- 
dressed the meeting on behalf of the Prussian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and remarked that the war had 
laid upon agriculture, and consequently upon the co- 
operative societies, unusually heavy burdens : 


‘In face of the starvation policy of our enemies, cooperation 
stands as our staunchest asset in bringing this policy to 
naught. The cooperative societies are called upon to work 
with us in the fullest possible manner, in order to ensure the 
feeding of our people and the provisioning of our armies.’ 


These quotations will suffice to show the importance 
attributed to the cooperative movement in Germany. 
Our enemies are practical to the point of brutality, as 
we have good reason to know; and it is unlikely that 
they took so much trouble to give an air of authority to 
this cooperative meeting on merely sentimental grounds. 
A similar meeting held in London would pass practically 
unnoticed both by officials and by newspapers. Un- 
questionably in Germany the importance of cooperative 
societies is fully recognised. We can realise why this 
should be the case when we find that Dr Rabe (a co- 
operative leader from Halle), in giving ‘a retrospect and 
a forecast of cooperation, made the following remarks : 


‘The economic strength of the peasantry is rendered all the 
more important by the consideration that, even after peace 
is declared, economic warfare is bound to go on for some time 
longer. Tickets for bread, meat and butter, and very likely 
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for other articles, will probably have to be used for some 
time after the declaration of peace. . . . It is urgently neces- 
sary to set up store-houses for grain, food-stuffs and fer- 
tilisers, in order to render useless all future attempts on the 
part of our enemies to starve our people, and also to secure 
ourselves against failures of the harvest.’ 


A Government supported by an association of more than 
2,500,000 farmers, whose spokesman can take this line, 
would be indeed foolish not to foster and utilise it. 

The history of the attitude of the German Government 
to cooperation would, if it could be written, afford an 
interesting illustration of the gradual realisation of that 
fact. The Schulze-Delitzsch Union, the oldest of all, 
which is mainly concerned with the organisation of 
credit societies and building associations among the 
artisans of the large towns, has steadfastly resisted all 
advances on the part of the State; while the Union of 
Distributive Cooperative Societies, which was suspected 
of social-democratic tendencies, was regarded with active 
disfavour by the authorities and the middle classes. But 
the position of the Unions of agricultural societies was 
very different. The Raiffeisen Union alternated between 
appeals for better treatment—which in the early days 
of the movement were unavailing—and suspicious with- 
drawal when the Government actually proposed to give 
it support. The old difficulty—how Government aid 
can be accepted without a loss of freedom—arose in its 
acutest form. Eventually, the late Herr Haas, who stood 
high in the favour of the central authorities, created the 
Imperial Union (Reichsverband) of agricultural coopera- 
tive societies, to which the Raiffeisen Union and many 
smaller bodies were affiliated. 

This marked the high-water mark of the rapproche- 
ment between the State and the agricultural cooperator. 
The intermediary links were found in the personality 
of Herr Haas and his friends, in the newly-established 
Preussenkasse, a State Bank which acted as a central 
cooperative society, and in the Chambers of Agriculture. 
It was not long before the Raiffeisen Union perceived 
that it was threatened, in return for benefits received, 
with a considerable measure of interference ; and, shortly 
before the war, it again severed its connexion with the 
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Reichsverband, which was further weakened by disasters 
which reflected discredit on some of its principal credit 
societies. But the State had come sufficiently closely into 
touch with the movement to ensure that on the outbreak 
of war all such differences would disappear; and during 
the last two years a highly useful harmony has prevailed. 
Even the unpopular Union of Consumers’ Societies has 
come into favour not only with agricultural cooperators 
but with Government; the most significant token of 
that fact being that Dr Miiller himself was a leading 
industrial cooperator and is now a prominent official 
in the Department of the Food Dictator. 
. What services have the cooperative societies been 
able to render in return for the position of importance 
conceded to them? Four main problems have faced 
Germany—the distribution of feeding-stuffs, the handling 
of the potato supply, the war loans, and the policy with 
regard to price and distribution of food-supplies, par- 
ticularly grain, live-stock and dairy produce. In all of 
these, cooperative societies, under the guidance of the 
Chambers of Agriculture, have played an important part. 
From the beginning of the war it was clearly seen 
that the stock-breeders of the Empire would have to be 
rationed by some central body, if the available supply of 
feeding-stuffs were to be made the most of. In spite of 
the efforts to render German agriculture self-supporting, 
the Empire has imported of recent years feeding-stuffs 
to the average annual value of more than 20,000,000/. 
During the war most of this vast amount has had to be 
dispensed with, and the problem has been how to use 
the remainder to the best advantage. One of the first 
steps taken was to order the wholesale slaughter of swine, 
in order to economise food. This order, indiscriminately 
applied, proved disastrous, as it resulted in inexperienced 
people undertaking the slaughtering, with tremendous 
losses to the nation ; moreover, it was seen that fresh pig- 
meat would be required later to supplement the rations of 
the people. In this case, as in others to which we shall refer, 
the authorities eventually realised that it is practically 
impossible to control agriculture to the best advantage 
by governmental orders or prohibitions. Not only do local 
conditions, both human and natural, make it impossible 
to say what effects may be produced, but there is no 
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method of exercising a really effective control over 
farmers who desire to evade such laws, without irre- 
parably damaging the whole industry. The problems 
must be approached from a standpoint of business-like 
opportunism, combined with local knowledge. 

As a result of such reflections, the Government finally\ 
took the remarkable step of handing over the‘ whole \ 
control of distribution and trade in fodder to ¢é non- 
official cooperative central body—the Bezugsvereinigung 
or Collective Purchasing Agency of the agricultural co- 
operative movement. This Agency was founded in 1901, | 
on the initiative of the Imperial Federation, and includes \ 
that body as well as the German Agricultural Society | 
and the Agrarian League among its shareholders. Its | 
main purpose was originally the purchase of basic slag 
for its members; and it has made contracts for as much / 
as 620,000 tons of this commodity in one year. But the | 
handing over to it of a virtual monopoly of one of the 
most important branches of Germany’s war-time com- 
merce is a proof of the trust reposed in it, which must 
seem incredible to those who take the traditional English 
view of the cooperative movement as an amateurs’~ 
hobby. So far as information is available, the results 
have been excellent; at all events there is no recrimina- 
tion against this body such as has been rife against the 
Getreidegesellschaft (the official body for dealing with 
grain and bread) and all the other curious combinations 
of joint-stock companies and government departments 
with which Germany experimented. 

Almost before the problem of fodder had been brought 
more or less under control, the authorities were con- 
fronted with the spectre of a shortage in the potato 
supply. In this matter there is no doubt, from what we 
can read in every German agricultural paper, that serious 
mistakes were made by the Government departments, 
in spite of the warnings of the Chambers of Agriculture 
and practical farmers. It seems probable that too much 
was expected of the crops which were supposed to be 
rendered available for food by the restriction of the 
enormous acreage under sugar-beets and alcohol-pro- 
ducing potatoes. In any case there has been a serious 
deficiency at each harvest since the outbreak of war, 
in comparison with the estimates which had been formed. 
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Attempts to;meet this shortage by prohibitions on the 
use of the crop for feeding pigs on the one hand, and by 
maximum prices and similar inducements on the other, 
broke down almost completely, for the reasons we have 
already stated. Every form of abuse arose, and serious 
discontent was created among the people—so serious in 
fact that agitation on this score, coupled with the handling 
of the bread question, led to the appointment of the 
Food Dictator. Even by this drastic measure it will be 
impossible of course to cope with a real shortage; but a 
previous step is more interesting for our purpose. 

On April 12, 1915, a central body, under the Imperial 
Chancellor, was established to supervise the distribution 
of potato supplies for the civil population, particularly 
the poorer people. This Board worked almost entirely 
through local authorities, using the Chambers of Agri- 
culture and the cooperative societies as its chief helpers. 
The whole country was divided into districts where the 
supply exceeded the demand, and those where the con- 
trary was the case—called respectively Uberschusskreisen 
and Bedarfskreisen. The local authorities in the former 
class of districts have to supply the needs of the State— 
particularly the army and navy—first, and thereafter 
to store carefully all their surplus and to furnish a return 
of it to the central body. The authorities in the districts 
of scarcity, on the other hand, must state their case to the 
central body, which decides on its merits and, if neces- 
sary, transfers to the district some of the potatoes stored 
in the other parts of the country. The comparative 
failure of all this machinery was due to real shortage, 
not to a defect in the machinery; had the system not 
been in existence, the distress would have been terrible. 
Our point is that the system could not now be created 
without vast labour in England, whereas, through the 
existence of such thorough local organisation as we have 
described, it was practically already created in Germany 
and only waited to be used for some such purpose. Before 
leaving the subject of potatoes, we may mention the fact 
that a special cooperative society was organised in 
Berlin early in the year 1915 to provide land, machinery, 
seeds and manures, by which the members of various 
labour organisations in the city and suburbs could 
cultivate several hundred acres of waste lands and put 
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it all down in potatoes. How different is this conception 
from the timorous individualistic method of our few 
allotment schemes ! 


More definite figures are, naturally, forthcoming with 
regard to the contributions made by the cooperative 
societies to the various German war loans than with 
regard to any other part of their activities. Their 
response to this appeal alone has been sufficient to give 
them a high measure of importance in the eyes of the 
authorities. It was natural that the first and most 
generous response should have come from those credit 
societies whose members were mainly artisans. These 
societies are more in touch with financial matters, and 
do not feel that reluctance to invest money which 
influences the farmers; nor have they indeed so much 
necessity to keep capital always in reserve. Before the 
issue of the fifth loan (in Sept. 1916) we find the ‘ Frank- 
furter Zeitung’ calling attention to the fine response of 
the Schulze-Delitzsch banks, and contrasting this with 
the performance of the Raiffeisen Union—a proceeding 
which led to a heated controversy with the latter body. 

The Allgemeine (Schulze- Delitzesch) Verband was 
credited at that time with having subscribed 80 million 
marks to the first war loan, 265 to the second, 354 to the 
third, and 304 to the fourth—or 1,003 million marks | 
(50,150,0002.) in all, of which 142,600,000 marks repre- | 
sented the contributions of the societies in their corporate | 
capacity, and the remainder the subscriptions of in- | 
dividual members, handed in through the Union. The 
Raiffeisen Union had only succeeded in lending the | 
State altogether 267 million marks (13,350,000/.) up to } 
the same date, but the Reichsverband—Haas Union— | 
subscribed M. 983,500,000 (49,175,000/.) to the four loans. | 
It is interesting to note that this amount was made up 
as follows—M.26,280,000 to the first loan, M.199,580,000 
to the second, M.312,070,000 to the third, and M.445,570,000 
to the fourth, a fact which shows how slowly the rural 
mind responds to the idea of lending money. — 

The publication of the bare facts in this manner 
gave the Raiffeisen Union reason to complain that it 
was misrepresented and that the statement ought to 
be comparative ; fea answer to this the ‘Frankfurter \ 
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Zeitung’ published the following table (in millions of 
marks) : 
Schulze- 
Raiffeisen. Haas. Delitzsch. 
Deposits : ; : 700 1900 15138 
Subscriptions toloan . 267 983 1003 


Thus the industrial union had lent the State two- 
thirds of the money entrusted to it, the Haas Union had 
lent a little over half, and the Raiffeisen Union only just 
over one-third. The reply to the suggested criticism 
was that the agricultural population had accumulated 
savings which represented, not (as was usually supposed) 
war profits, but rather money which they had been 
unable to invest in their farms owing to the depletion of 
stocks, shortage of manure and food-stuffs, and so on, 
and all of which would be urgently required at the end 
of the war for making good these deficiencies. In any 
case, a great effort was made by the papers and by the 
authorities to stir up rivalry between the industrial and 
the agricultural population in order that the subscrip- 
tions of the latter class to the fifth war loan should be 
higher than before and so compensate for the natural 
depletion of other sources. Most of this effort was 
directed to stimulating the cooperative societies, which 
were made into autonomous receiving stations (Zeich- 
nungsstellen) for the purpose. 

In addition to these specific instances in which co- 
operative societies have been able to assist the Govern- 
ment, they have played a large part in the general 
regulation of the distribution and prices of staple articles 
of consumption. Both in the sphere of production and 
in that of distribution the authorities at first believed 
that much could be done by means of either maximum 
or minimum prices. But it was soon discovered that 
in a country so large as the German Empire, and with 
conditions so diverse as those prevailing in it, this system 
was largely illusory; it was necessary to fix different 
prices for different localities, with the result that com- 
modities tended to move to the place where the price 
was highest. All kinds of abuses crept in, and dis- 
content and strife between agriculturists and the urban 
population quickly sprang up. 
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In these circumstances the Government turned to 
cooperative agencies as the best available means of 
ensuring an even distribution of commodities. The 
various grain-store associations (Lagerhausgenossen- 
schaften) and similar institutions were encouraged to 
work in conjunction with the municipal authorities; 
and so great was the success of this plan that many 
proposals were made for carrying out after the war a 
complete system of combination for purposes of supply 
between municipalities and cooperative societies. Co- 
operative bakeries were employed to give the lead in 
carrying out the governmental regulations with regard 
to the baking and distribution of bread. Cooperative 
creameries have succeeded in continuing to make butter 
under the most unfavourable conditions; and it was 
said that, but for these bodies, the supply of butter—and 
therewith a large part of the rapidly diminishing rations 
of fat available—would have disappeared. 

In invoking the aid of cooperative societies for the 
purpose of stabilising the supply and distribution of 
food-stuffs, the Government produced one result which 
should have far-reaching effects on the future of the 
movement. We have already stated that the indus- 
trial or distributive societies had not enjoyed the same 
favour in high quarters as was accorded to agricul- 
tural cooperators. The power of the middle classes is 
very great in Germany, and this power was unhesitat- 
ingly thrown into the scale against a form of organisa- 
tion which seemed to threaten many of its members 
with unexpected and unwelcome competition. More- 
over, these societies were suspected—in many cases not 
without reason—of being inclined to support the Social- 
Democratic propaganda. Various rules were in force 
restricting public servants from connexion with them. 
Nor was the disfavour in which these bodies stood con- 
fined to the Government authorities; there was little or 
no good-will between them and the agricultural societies, 
for in Germany, as in the United Kingdom, the interests 
of these two groups appear to be irreconcileable. 

But the necessities of war have overcome these 
difficulties; it was quickly realised that both sides of 
the movement were required to work together, and thus 
a period of crisis and the intervention of the Government 
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have succeeded in bringing about at once a result for 
which leading cooperators have been working for many 
years. The official disfavour and restrictions were re- 
moved, and Dr Miiller, a recognised leader of the dis- 
tributive movement, was promoted, as we have seen, to a 
Government department; while the dissensions between 
agricultural and industrial cooperators have melted 
away, either as a result of ‘inspiration’ or from a 
genuine response to the needs of the country. 

The general meeting of the Central Union of German 
Consumers’ Societies—the most socialistic of the unions 
—was held on June 19, 1916, at Hannover, and was 
reported at length in the ‘Frankfurter Zeitung.’ It was 
attended for the first time by officials and also by repre- 
sentatives of the Haas and the Raiffeisen Unions. Herr 
Barth, in an opening address, said that ‘the war had 
’ brought a greater measure of recognition to the con- 
sumers’ cooperative movement, as was shown by the 
fact that the central committee had been taken into 
consultation in regard to questions of rationing, and 
above all by the appointment of Dr Miiller to the Food 
Controller’s office (Kriegserndhrungsamt). The secretary, 
Herr Kaufmann, of Hamburg, in presenting the annual 
report, said that the ultimate aim of the movement was 
higher than this, being in fact ‘Direct combination 
between the agricultural cooperative societies as pro- 
ducers and the urban consumers’ societies as distributors, 
in order to do away with the superfluous middlemen who 
increased the price of goods and were using the oppor- 
tunity of the people’s need to enrich themselves.’ While 
admitting that this end was still far off, he claimed that 
the war had brought it appreciably nearer; and, in 
quoting figures to support this, he showed that the 
membership of the Union had grown in the first year 
of the war from 1,718,000 to 1,850,000, or more rapidly 
than in any previous year, while the turnover had 
increased proportionately. 

The ‘Berliner Tageblatt’ comments editorially on 
this meeting, and draws attention to the significance of 
the reunion between all classes of cooperators, which it 
takes very seriously. It warns the middlemen that, if 
the aspirations of Herr Kaufmann are realised, the 
future will hold far worse dangers for them than the 
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present system of semi-socialistic state regulation of 
certain articles, of which they complain. It also warns 
the consumers’ societies against passing into a state of 
dependence on the stronger agricultural societies, with 
disastrous results for the public. It concludes thus: 


‘In any case this cooperative development merits the par- 
ticular attention of the widest possible circle of people. For 
the amount of business which is involved in the total trans- 
actions of these cooperative unions runs into milliards [of 
marks] per annum.’ 


Will not our authorities in time take note of this 
moral? In a previous article we have called attention 
to agricultural cooperative possibilities in Ireland, and 
shown how they were made use of in France; there is 
in England a consumers’ cooperative movement con- 
siderably larger than that of Germany. Yet, instead of 
using these movements, harmonising them and making 
them effective in the service of the nation, we let them 
pass unnoticed. Government officials do not attend co- 
operative meetings ; newspapers do not advertise them ; 


and the public at large seems to regard them as the 
manifestations of a harmless eccentricity. We are at 
last learning the lesson that organisation is the secret 
of strength ; the next lesson to learn is that we already 
have the foundations of organisation ready to hand, if 
we would use them as other European countries have 
been doing. 


LIONEL SMITH-GORDON. 
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Art. 9—THE MUSIC OF WILDFLOWERS. 


1. The Poet Gray as a Naturalist. By Charles Eliot 
Norton. Boston: Goodspeed, 1903. 

2. George Crabbe. MSS. in possession of Mr John 
Murray. 

3. Charles Kingsley; His Letters and Memories of his 
Life. Edited by his wife. Two vols. King, 1877. 

4. Life and Letters of F. J. A. Hort. Two vols. Mac- 
millan, 1896. 

5. Life and Letters of Edward Byles Cowell. Macmillan, 
1904, 

6. Lord Lister. By G.T. Wrench, M.D. Fisher Unwin, 
1913. 


Dr ARNOLD of Rugby used to say, ‘ Wildflowers are my 
music. He found in wildflowers, not indeed in the 
scientific study of botany but in the simple love of our 
wayside flora, that refreshment and recreation which 
many persons find in music. ‘I cannot perceive,’ he 
wrote to a friend with reference to music, ‘what to 
others is a keen source of pleasure; but on the other 
hand there are many men who cannot enter into the 
deep delight with which I look at wood anemones or 
wood-sorrel.” One great charm associated with his be- 
loved home of Fox How, between Rydal and Ambleside, 
was the abundance of wildflowers. He loved them, he 
used to say, ‘as a child loves them.’ 

To many other distinguished men, besides the great 
Headmaster of Rugby, have wildflowers been the music 
of their lives. It is proposed in the present paper to 
consider a few signal illustrations of this fascinating 
recreation, which has appealed alike to poets and philo- 
sophers and men of letters, as well as to individuals of a 
more scientific attitude of mind. 

Among philosophers who found in wildflowers the 
solace and refreshment of their lives, two notable names 
may be recalled, those of Jean Jacques Rousseau and of 
John Stuart Mill. Readers of Rousseau’s Confessions 
will remember the many allusions to the pursuit of 
botany which beguiled, especially in his later years, so 
many hours of the unhappy philosopher's life. He often 
regretted that, as a young man, he had not availed 
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himself of the companionship of one Claude Anet, who, 
like himself, was an inmate of the household of Madame 
de Warens, and who, in his herbalising expeditions in the 
neighbourhood of Chambéry, would return home laden 
with rare and interesting plants. But, at that time, 
Rousseau considered botany as only ‘a fit study for an 
apothecary.’ Claude Anet unfortunately died of a 
pleurisy, caught while botanising in the Alps, and the 
chance of becoming ‘an excellent botanist’ was lost to 
the philosopher. But in after years he became, as he 
tells us, ‘passionately devoted’ to the study of plants, 
which filled up his leisure hours, and in pursuit of which 
he would wander for miles along the countryside, ‘ with- 
out a weary moment. During his sojourn in the Isle 
St Pierre, a lovely spot in the middle of the Lake of 
Bienne, he seems to have devoted most of his time to 
his favourite hobby. ‘The different soils into which the 
island, although little, was divided, offered,’ he writes in 
his Confessions, ‘a sufficient variety of plants for the 
study and amusement of my whole life. I was deter- 
mined not to leave a blade of grass without examination, 
and I began to take measures for making, with an 
immense collection of observations, a Flora Petrinsu- 
laris.’ The persecution, however, to which Rousseau 
was subjected, followed him to his beloved retreat; and 
before long he received notice from the authorities to 
quit the island without delay. To his intense grief and 
indignation he was forced to obey, and the projected 
Flora was never compiled. 

It will doubtless come as a surprise to many persons 
to learn that the author of ‘Principles of Political 
Economy’ was an ardent field-botanist. When, as a lad 
of fifteen, he paid a visit to Sir Samuel Bentham at his 
house in the South of France, he made friends with his 
host’s only son, George, afterwards the author of the 
well-known ‘Handbook of the British Flora’; and it 
was under his influence that John Stuart Mill became 
a ‘searcher after simples. For many years, after he had 
entered the India Office, Mill was accustomed to spend 
his Sundays in long botanical rambles in the neighbour- 
hood of London, while his annual holiday was usually 
passed in the same pursuit. Surrey and Hampshire were 
the chief spheres of his researches, and in these counties 
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he made many interesting discoveries, which he was 
wont to chronicle in the pages of ‘The Phytologist.’ It 
is interesting to search the numbers of this botanical 
miscellany for the contributions of J. S. Mill. He seems 
to have been the first discoverer in Surrey of the 
beautiful American balsam, Impatiens fulva, which he 
found growing sparingly on the banks of the Wey near 
Guildford. At Guildford too, in the great chalk quarries, 
he found the historic woad, concerning which ‘Czsar 
saith,’ in the quaint language of Gerard, ‘that all the 
Brittons do colour themselves with woad, which giveth 
a blew color. Both these plants still flourish abundantly 
in the localities where Mill found them. The same 
cannot, unfortunately, be said of the magnificent Royal 
fern, Osmunda regalis, which Mill tells us grew in some 
swamps near Dorking, ‘so as to form large and tall 
thickets visible at a great distance’; or of the very 
rare man-orchis, Aceras anthropophora, which he found 
‘growing profusely on Colley and Buckland Hills and 
between Box Hill and Juniper Hill.’ When on a visit to 
the Isle of Wight, Mill noticed on the shore of Sandown 
Bay a single specimen of the purple spurge, the only 
record of this extraordinarily scarce plant in the Island. 
The specimen is still preserved, the most interesting, 
alike for its rarity and on account of its finder, in the 
Bromfield collection of Island-plants. After the death 
of his wife at Avignon in 1859, Mill bought a cottage 
near to the place of her burial, and there he mainly 
resided during the remainder of his life. He found some 
consolation in his love of wildflowers, and busied himself 
in gathering together materials for a ‘ Flora of Avignon.’ 
Only three days before his death he walked over fifteen 
miles in search of some rare species. His herbarium of 
British plants he bequeathed to the museum at Kew. 
Passing from philosophers to poets, we should not 
unnaturally expect to find among the latter a larger 
number of individuals interested in our native flora. 
Our literature abounds in passages in which the praises 
of the countryside are sung. And yet, apparently, but 
few of our poets cared for the pursuit of herbalising. 
There are many interesting allusions to wildflowers in 
the plays of Shakespeare, and in the poems of Milton, 
but they are more or less of a literary character. Neither 
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Thomson, who in his ‘Seasons’ revived the peetry of 
nature, nor Wordsworth, though he celebrated the Daisy 
and the Celandine and the Daffodil, nor Cowper, though 
he recognised the intimate charm of country-life, nor 
Keble, in spite of his stanzas to the Snowdrop, can be 
regarded in any sense as field-botanists. There are, 
however, a few exceptions, among whom may be men- 
tioned John Clare the peasant-poet of Northamptonshire, 
Thomas Gray and George Crabbe, Matthew Arnold and 
Lord Tennyson. 

There is no more pathetic figure in English literature 
than that of John Clare, of Helpstone, who passed the 
earlier portion of his life in abject poverty, and the 
latter part in the prison-house of an asylum. But such 
happiness as at times was vouchsafed to him was due 
entirely to his love of nature, and especially of wild- 
flowers. Of Tennyson’s interest in things botanical it is 
unnecessary to speak. His poems contain numberless 
passages which illustrate his close acquaintance with 
our wayside flora. Now it is a ‘flower in the crannied 
wall’; now the ‘golden hour’ of the dark yew, ‘ when 
flower is feeling after flower’; now ‘the faint, sweet 
cuckoo-flower’ or the ‘blue forget-me-not’; and now 
‘the fruit which in our winter woodland looks a flower.’ 
What more striking description of an English wood in 
May, when the bluebells or wild-hyacinths are a ‘ para- 
dise of blossom,’ than these lines in ‘ Guinevere ’— 


‘sheets of hyacinth 
That seem’d the heavens upbreaking thro’ the earth’! 


Or we call to mind the exquisite spring-picture in the 
‘In Memoriam ’— 
‘ Now fades the last long streak of snow, 
Now burgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering squares, and thick 
By ashen roots the violets blow’ ; 


or the following lines which, in the same poem, reveal 
the poet’s longing for the flowers of spring— 


‘Dip down upon the northern shore, 
O sweet new-year delaying long; 
Thou dost expectant nature wrong; 
Delaying long, delay no more. 
2a@2 
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‘ Bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire, 
The little speedwell’s darling blue, 
Deep tulips dash’d with fiery dew, 

Laburnums, dropping—wells of fire.’ 


But it is probably unknown to most readers of the 
famous ‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard’ that the 
favourite study of the poet Gray, during the last ten 
years of his life, was the study of natural history. 
After the manner of Gilbert White, who, unknown to 
the poet, was making similar observations at Selborne, 
Gray kept a calendar in which he noted the opening of 
flowers and the arrival of birds. Thus, on Feb. 12, 
1763, crocuses and hepatica were blossoming through the 
snow in the garden of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; 
on Feb. 21 the first white butterfly appeared; on 
March 5 he heard the thrush sing, and a few days later 
the skylark. In botany he took a special interest. He 
studied the subject in Hudson’s ‘ Flora Anglica, and in 
the ‘Systema Naturae’ of Linnzus. A copy of this 
latter work, the 10th edition, published in 1758, Gray 
had interleaved ; and this volume, with voluminous notes, 
and beautifully illustrated with pen-and-ink sketches, 
eventually came into the possession‘of Mr Ruskin. On 
Ruskin’s death this copy passed to Mrs Arthur Severn, 
who presented it to Charles Eliot Norton. Mr Norton 
showed his appreciation of the gift by publishing in 
America a little volume entitled ‘The Poet Gray as a 
Naturalist,’ in which he presents us with a selection of 
Gray’s notes and with facsimiles of some of the pages. 
The notes, written in a small, clear handwriting, reveal 
the poet’s accuracy and power of observation, while the 
sketches illustrate the excellence of his drawings, 
especially of birds and insects. This interleaved copy 
of Linnzeus remains the chief memorial of Gray’s occu- 
pation during the last few years of his life. Mr Norton 
does not tell us what became of the poet’s copy of 
Hudson’s ‘Flora,’ the discovery of which would indeed 
be an interesting one. 

So many are the allusions to wildflowers in Crabbe’s 
poems that readers of ‘The Borough’ and ‘The Tales’ 
would naturally infer that the poet must have been a 
botanist. And the conclusion is abundantly confirmed 
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by what we learn from other sources. ‘From early life 
to his latest years,’ his son tells us in an interesting 
Memoir, ‘ my father cultivated the study of botany with 
fond zeal, both in books and in the fields. While 
practising as an apothecary at Aldeburgh, and after- 
wards as a clergyman in Leicestershire and in Suffolk, 
George Crabbe found in botany his main recreation. 
Like his own ‘village priest’ in ‘Tales of the Hall,’ 


‘He knew the plants in mountain, wood, and mead; 
... all that lived or moved 
Were books to him; he studied them, and loved.’ 


It was his custom to copy into note-books long passages 
from rare or expensive works on botany, ‘of which his 
situation could only permit him to obtain a temporary 
loan.’ Several of these note-books have been happily 
preserved, and through the kindness and courtesy of 
Mr John Murray I have had the rare pleasure and 
privilege of examining them. They consist for the most 
part of extracts, written in a singularly clear and beautiful 
hand, from botanical transactions, such as those of the 
Linnean Society, and from such works as Curtis’s ‘ Flora 
Londinensis,’ together with observations on mosses, fungi, 
and ferns. One note-book contains no less than fifty 
pages relating to British Fungi, copied out, in the 
same exquisite handwriting, from Withering’s ‘ Botany’ ; 
another note-book deals with the sedges; and also includes 
long descriptions, taken from Withering, of British sea- 
weeds. Occasionally we meet with remarks on the 
medicinal virtues of plants, an aspect of botany which 
was doubtless of special interest to one who had prac- 
tised as an apothecary. 

At one time Crabbe contemplated writing an English 
treatise on botany. Indeed the work was virtually com- 
pleted, when in consequence of the criticism of the Vice- 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, who could not 
tolerate the idea of ‘degrading the science of botany by 
treating it in a modern language,’ Crabbe flung the manu- 
script into the fire. The poet often regretted this hasty 
action in after years, as otherwise he might have had 
the honour of being the recognised discoverer of more 
than one species of the British Flora. He would specially 
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mention a rare clover, which he found on the seashore 
at Aldeburgh, and which the distinguished botanist, 
Sir Joseph Banks, identified as Trifolium suffocatum, a 
species hitherto unknown in England. This particular 
specimen is now preserved in the Banks Herbarium in 
the British Museum. It would take up too much space 
to attempt to treat the botanical allusions to be found 
in Crabbe’s Poems. It must be sufficient to say that 
those allusions are most frequent in the poems associated 
with Aldeburgh. A few summers ago I visited Aldeburgh 
for the express purpose of comparing its flora to-day 
with what it was when Crabbe wrote ‘The Borough.’ 
Almost all the poet’s plants still remain. The Roman 
nettle is, however, gone; as is also the sea cotton-weed 
from the shingle beach between Slaughden Quay and 
Hollesley Bay. But the rare and interesting sea-pea 
(Lathyrus maritimus) continues to flourish in abundance 
near Orford lighthouse, and the little sickle-medick in 
Dunwich churchyard. 

Matthew Arnold doubtless inherited from his father 
the keen interest in wildflowers which increased with 
advancing years. Many of his poems abound in allusions 
to the simple species of the countryside; but the most 
noted, which illustrate alike the scenes above Oxford and 
the wild plants to be found there, are ‘The Scholar 
Gipsy’ and ‘ Thyrsis.’ These may be called the two great 
Oxford poems; and the pleasant country on the Berk- 
shire side of the Thames, within a few miles of Oxford, 
will always be associated with Arnold’s name. There he 
loved to wander on foot with Thyrsis, or some other 
congenial friend, through the two Hinkseys where 
‘nothing keeps the same,’ along the track by Childsworth 
Farm, ‘ past the high wood, to where the elm-tree crowns 
the hill,) and where he ‘knew each field, each flower, 
each stick.’ As Tennyson liked to think of his lost com- 
panion as at least laid in English earth, beneath the clover 
sod, that takes the sunshine and the rain, 


‘ And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land’ ; 


so with Matthew Arnold and the Scholar-Gipsy. ‘Thou 
from the earth art gone long since,’ he cries, 
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‘and in some quiet churchyard laid— 
Some country-nook, where o’er thy unknown grave 
Tall grasses and white-flowering nettles wave, 
Under a dark, red-fruited yew-tree’s shade.’ 


How ‘he loved each simple joy the country yields,’ 
especially the ‘store of flowers ’'—‘ the frail-leaf’d, white 
anemone, ‘dark bluebells drenched with dews,’ the 
‘purple orchises with spotted leaves,’ the ‘Cumnor cow- 
slips,’ the ‘red loosestrife and blond meadow-sweet’! 
And the ‘wide fields of breezy grass’ above Godstow 
Bridge appealed to him, and ‘the wood which hides the 
daffodil,’ and the swamps where in May the fritillary 
blossomed! ‘I know,’ he cried, 


‘I know what white, what purple fritillaries 
The grassy harvest of the river-fields 
Above by Eynsham, down by Bandford, yields, 
And what sedged brooks are Thames’s tributaries.’ 


Above all, perhaps, he loved the ‘ lone, sky-pointing tree,’ 
‘that lonely tree against the western sky.’ 
Charles Kingsley was a poet as well as a parson and 


a novelist. He was also deeply interested in science, 
and once said that he would rather occupy a com- 
paratively lowly place in the roll of science than a 
higher one in that of literature. To his love of natural 
history his lectures on geology delivered at Chester, his 
papers on the ‘ wonders of the sea-shore’ in ‘ Glaucus,’ and 
on the ‘Charm of Birds’ in ‘ Prose Idylls,’ bear abundant 
evidence. But with him, as with Matthew Arnold, botany 
was the favourite recreation. As a schoolboy at Helston 
in Cornwall, under the influence and inspiration of the 
Rev. C. A. Johns, the author of the well-known ‘ Flowers 
of the Field,’ Kingsley’s taste, or rather passion, for 
botany was encouraged and developed; and ever after- 
wards, in his parish of Eversley, at Chester where he 
was a Canon, in his frequent holidays in Devonshire, the 
study of wildflowers was an absorbing recreation. How 
he delighted in the Flora of the moorland which con- 
stituted so large a portion of his parish! How could his 
life, he asks in his ‘Winter Garden,’ be monotonous, 
when there were so many wonders awaiting explana- 
tion? What, for instance, 
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‘makes Ericu Tetralix grow in one soil, and the bracken in 
another? How did three species of club-moss—one of them 
quite an Alpine one, get down here, all the way from Wales 
perhaps, upon this isolated patch of grass? Why did the 
little mousetail, Myoswrus minimus, which I had hunted for 
in vain for fourteen years, appear by dozens in the fifteenth, 
upon a new-made bank, which had been for at least two 
hundred years a farmyard gateway ?’ 


Such botanical puzzles were to him a source of constant 
interest and pleasure. At Chester he established a 
botanical class, with a weekly ramble in search of wild- 
flowers. At first, we are told, the class was watched 
from the city walls with some surprise and amusement ; 
but before long the gathering became so large that a 
man who met them supposed them to be a congrega- 
tion going to the opening of a Dissenting chapel in the 
country. When at length the desire of his life was 
gratified, and in company with his daughter he visited 
the tropics, readers of ‘At Last’ will remember how he 
gloried in the amazing vegetation. And later, when he 
paid a visit to America, how the Californian flora 
appealed to him! ‘Flowers, he wrote home, ‘most 
lovely and wonderful. We are making a splendid col- 
lection. Rose and the local botanist got more than fifty 
new sorts one morning. Not many months after his 
return, Kingsley lay dying of pneumonia in Eversley 
Rectory. He was kept constantly, we are told, under the 
influence of opiates to quiet the cough and keep off 
hemorrhage, but his dreams were always of his travels 
in the West Indies and the Rocky Mountains, and of the 
beautiful things that he had there seen. 

Among scholars of textual criticism no name stands 
higher than that of Prof. Hort, who, in conjunction with 
Dr Westcott, brought out the famous edition of the 
Greek Testament. He may be taken as an illustration 
of that love of botany which not infrequently has been 
associated with the highest scholarship. As a boy at 
Rugby, perhaps owing to the influence of Dr Arnold, he 
became much interested in wildflowers; and his school- 
diary contains a number of entries as to the finding of 
uncommon plants. At Cambridge he was fortunate in 
winning the friendship of Prof. C. C. Babington, with 
whom he would go for long botanical walks, and under 
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whose guidance he worked diligently at the brambles 
and other difficult genera. After taking a First Class in 
the Classical Tripos of 1850, he entered the following 
year for the Natural Sciences Tripos, when he again won 
a First Class, with ‘distinction in botany.’ It was 
mostly his custom in after years to spend his holidays 
in Switzerland; and the tours were always arranged 
with reference to his favourite pursuit. In time, as the 
result of repeated Alpine expeditions, he collected a fine 
herbarium of Swiss plants; while his botanical contribu- 
tions to Mr John Ball's ‘ Alpine Guides’ were recognised 
as of the utmost value. Many of his excursions were 
taken in company with Mr Ball, of which there are 
fascinating descriptions in several of his published 
letters. 

On one occasion, to his intense delight, Hort found 
near Cogne the very rare Astragalus alopecuroides, a 
plant which had not been recorded in that district for 
over half a century, and ‘ which alone was worth coming 
to Cogne for.’ One summer he stayed a fortnight on the 
top of the Stelvio Pass, and, when a friend expressed 
surprise that he and his wife could linger for so long in 
such an unattractive place, he replied with perfect 
simplicity, ‘Oh, but we have found fourteen new plants.’ 
During his last visit to Switzerland, undertaken in the 
hope that it might possibly restore his broken health, the 
Alpine flora was a constant solace and delight to him. 
He managed to travel as far as Saas-Fee, a favourite 
haunt of his; and, though too weak to walk far from his 
hotel, he found a joy and interest in ‘the daily bouquet 
of Alpine flowers’ which was brought to him. In the 
last letter which he wrote to his youngest daughter from 
Saas-Fee, he dwelt with admiration on the rare white 
Geranium aconitifolium, and ‘the exquisite blue Alpine 
Columbine, with flowers not so large as I have some- 
times seen it, but large enough to satisfy any reasonable 
person.’ 

As another illustration of an interest in wildflowers 
among distinguished scholars, the name of Prof. Cowell 
may be recalled. He was Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Cambridge, and the lifelong friend of 
Edward FitzGerald, to whom he introduced ‘Omar 
Khayy4m.’ When Cowell was Principal of the Sanskrit 
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College at Calcutta, he read with much interest a book 
by Prof. Balfour of Edinburgh, entitled ‘Botany and 
Religion’; and he resolved, should he ever return to 
England, to enter on the study of botany. Some years 
later the opportunity presented itself. Cowell found 
himself at Cambridge, as the first Professor of Sanskrit 
and Fellow of Corpus. His health was indifferent, and 
he was advised to take more regular exercise. His 
friends urged him to begin the study of wildflowers; 
and Prof. Babington offered himself as a companion in 
botanical rambles. Cowell, mindful of his Indian resolu- 
tion, eagerly adopted the suggestion, and set himself to 
master the elements of the science. Exercise now became 
a delight to him. Indeed, so successful was the new 
pursuit that the walks, we are told, were not confined 
to Cambridge, but expeditions were made to neighbour- 
ing counties; and holidays were thenceforward made 
invigorating and really refreshing in the ardent search 
for rare plants. In subsequent years Cowell succeeded 
in collecting a nearly complete flora of the county of 
Cambridge. 

His letters reveal how keen was his interest in herbal- 
ising, and how diligently he informed himself of the 
habitats of rare species. Now he is searching for Coton- 
easter on the Great Orme’s Head, its only locality in 
Great Britain. Now he is at Ventnor, in the Isle of 
Wight, seeking, but unsuccessfully, for the scarce and 
curious mousetail. Again he is delighted at finding near 
Shelford a fine patch of the marsh-helleborine. A copy 
of John Ray’s ‘Flora of Cambridgeshire, published in 
1660, the first county Flora ever produced, which he 
picked up on a secondhand bookstall, fills him with 
enthusiasm; and he is charmed when he discovers at 
Chesterton a quantity of the beautiful little moschatel 
growing on the very spot where Ray recorded it in the 
17th century. When an old man, several years past 
seventy, he insisted, one hot July day, on walking many 
miles to see if a rare geranium still maintained its old 
position near the Redcross turnpike. 

That men of science should be interested in botany 
is more in accordance with the natural order of things. 
Indeed in former times herbalism and medicine were 
intimately associated together; and many of our early 
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botanists were physicians. Dr Turner, ‘the father of 
English botany,’ was a physician before he became a 
divine and Dean of Wells. So with most of the Con- 
tinental herbalists of the 16th century. Leonard Fuchs, 
the author of the most splendid herbal ever published, 
was a physician; so was Dodoens, the Dutch herbalist ; 
and L’Obel who was physician to William the Silent; 
and Mattioli, the great Italian botanist; and the two 
eminent brothers Jean and Gaspard Bauhin. In modern 
times the association no longer exists; but a notable 
illustration of a celebrated surgeon and man of science 
who found in wildflowers his recreation is seen in the 
life of Lord Lister, one of the greatest benefactors of 
mankind. During his career as a medical student, Lister 
made the acquaintance of Prof. Lindley, the distinguished 
botanist ; and the friendship left a lasting influence on 
his life. Lister learnt from him the love of wildflowers 
which gave him so keen a pleasure in after years. 
During his holidays in Switzerland and at home, he 
collected and carefully preserved the choicer species he 
met with; and his herbarium of Alpine plants became 
eventually a large and valuable one. It was not as a 
scientific botanist that he pursued his hobby, but as a 
simple lover of the beauty and interest of wildflowers. 
He found no distraction from the hours of hospital duties 
more gentle and effective, we are told, than that which 
the bright blossoms of the countryside afforded him. 

Such are some of those who among our famous men 
of science and literature have found in wildflowers a 
recreation and a delight. The list might of course be 
considerably extended. But sufficient has been said to 
substantiate the statement with which we started, that 
others beside Dr Arnold have found in wildflowers the 
music of their lives. 


JOHN VAUGHAN. 
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Art. 10.—DOMINION VIEWS ON IMPERIAL UNITY. 
(4) CANADA." 


It is not the least interesting aspect of the British 
Empire to-day that it presents such infinite variety in 
its component parts. Not only are there the obvious 
differences of colour, race, creed and situation, but even 
as between the four great self-governing Dominions 
there are vital differences in internal structure and 
history as well as in geographical relation to the Empire 
and the rest of the world. An attempt at an explana- 
tion of the attitude of any one of them towards the 
problem of Imperial organisation must necessarily be 
prefaced with some explanation of its own special 
position in the Empire and the world. There is the 
greatest possible difference between the problem of 
Australia or New Zealand, isolated as they are in the 
great Pacific Ocean and of more or less homogeneous 
British origin, and that of South Africa, with its vast 
coloured population and its intimate connexion with the 
great continent traversed by European ambitions; while 
the problem of Canada, which not only bears within 
itself the marks of a complex racial history and settle- 
ment, but lies beside a great democratic nation once a 
part of the same Empire, and now inhabited by a vast 
mixed population undergoing a slow process of unifica- 
tion, differs radically from all the rest. 

The history of Canada falls naturally into four 
periods, the first of which may be said to have been 
completed with the fall of Montreal in 1760, the second 
with Confederation in 1867, the third from 1867 to 1900, 
and the fourth, a short but highly significant period, 
from 1900 to the present time. The first of these periods 
constituted a chapter of history, picturesque and fasci- 
nating, but bearing no very direct relation to the subject 
in hand. During the second period an English-speaking 
population was accumulating at certain points; and 
political traditions, the fruits of which are visible now, 
were being slowly matured. Down to the year 1880 or 





* The first three articles of this series (Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa) were published in the Q. R. for January last. 
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thereabouts, Ontario was a very homogeneous British 
community, containing two main strata, the first being 
composed largely of the refugees who left the United 
States during the Revolution, and their immediate descen- 
dants, who brought with them sturdy character and a 
fierce individualism. The immigration figures of the 
period between 1850 and 1880 show a steady stream of 
British settlers, drawn in those days to a large extent 
from the rural population of the British Isles and com- 
posed in the main of people who came out, consciously 
or unconsciously, with the stamp of the mid-Victorian 
philosophy of triumphant individualism. Severed from 
association with political progress in the British Islands, 
they grew up in the individualistic faith, accentuated by 
the ease with which certain standards of living could be 
attained, and by the isolated life of the country and the 
small village. While the Liberalism of Great Britain 
slowly moved under various influences towards the 
socialistic attitude of the present time, the Liberalism 
of Canada, or at least of Ontario, remained unmoved. 
The change from the old voluntary school of the earlier 
periods of settlement, under which most of the promi- 
nent men in the political life of Canada down to 1880 
or even 1890 were reared, to the over-symmetrical and 
mechanical public-school system of the present time, has 
universalised rudimentary knowledge. Knowledge is 
not in itself education; and the mere multiplication of 
subjects induces a premature satiety. 

What makes the intellectual history of Ontario so 
important in Canada is the fact that it has been and 
still is true that emigrants from Ontario supply the 
formative and governing influences over the whole of 
the prairie provinces. It is interesting to notice how 
great can be the influence of a comparatively small 
section of a race that retains official relation with its 
parent mass. The decline in the practical influence of 
the British peoples in the United States dates, of course, 
from their severance from Great Britain. 

The rapid economic expansion of the Dominion which 
has occurred since 1900, while it has brought in great 
masses of foreign immigrants, and has somewhat ob- 
secured differences in the character of the various parts 
of Canada, has by no means destroyed them. To begin 
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with the East, we have Prince Edward. Island, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick still without the effects of 
any large immigration, and still under the influence of 
the old-fashioned loyalty, not to the Empire, but to the 
Mother-Country. Next we have Quebec almost a kind 
of political cul-de-sac, Catholic, 18th-century French, 
intensely conscious of its difference from the English 
but certainly not modern French, to all appearance im- 
movably national. Then the great British province of 
Ontario, at once the end of Eastern Canada and the 
beginning of the West; then, down to a comparatively 
short time ago, the prairie provinces, almost a continua- 
tion of Ontario; and, finally, British Columbia, still 
under the government of the old Crown Colony ideas 
and nurturing the same kind of loyalty that flourishes 
in the maritime provinces. 

In all this variety there has been and is a genuine 
unity of feeling, which consists mainly in a love of 
British institutions as representing equal laws, together 
with an effective administration of the law not always 
to be found in the western part of the United States. 
Linked with this is a sense of protection by Great 
Britain, which has given time for the growth visible in 
the Canada of to-day. 

The first contact with the outside world that brought 
home to Canadians in general their relation to the out- 
side world was the part taken by Canadian volunteers 
in the South African war. The powerful appeal of 
Imperial Federationists made in the nineties had un- 
doubtedly a considerable effect. At the moment it 
seemed to produce no great results; and for a time, as 
when at the end of the last century Canada entered upon 
a phase of almost over-rapid mechanical development, 
there was something of a reaction against Federation 
or anything that interfered with concentrated effort 
upon the business of national development. But even 
this development itself, absorbed as it was in purely 
material affairs, necessarily enlarged the scope of 
thought, and through the medium of finance Canada 
began to be international on a large scale. 

Naturally during this period large personalities de- 
veloped, and there was much faith in what was described 
as the practical man. A kind of worship of our great 
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natural resources supervened. Railways were rushed 
across the continent, and it was only when hard facts 
drove home the conviction that the pell-mell, chaotic 
activity of the practical man can be almost a catas- 
trophe, that we returned to a more thoughtful mood. 
In the meantime, just as our strength grew, so also 
grew the perception of our relation to the Empire and 
the world, with a new sense of responsibility and a 
partially articulate feeling that Canada should have 
some place in the counsels of the Empire. Three stages 
of progress were punctuated by the meetings of the 
Imperial Conference; and, while in these meetings pro- 
gress seemed slow, the forces behind them were steadily 
gaining power. Then came the war. 


Before discussing the position of thought in Canada 
at the present moment it is necessary again to go back 
a little to the earlier conditions of Canadian political 
thought, and to the two great influences, apart from mere 
growth of population and material expansion, that had, 
previous to this latest period, moulded and developed 
thought in Canada in regard to the Imperial problem. 
It is almost impossible to over-estimate the influence in 
the whole English-speaking world of the mid-Victorian 
philosophy of laissez-faire. In itself, and at the time 
and place in which it was promulgated, no doubt it had 
a real value, but, when it is looked at now, it is impossible 
to avoid seeing how admirably it fitted in with the 
natural desires of the selfish, the lazy and the stupid. Its 
teaching, as it filtered through to the masses, represented 
an exhortation to men to devote themselves earnestly 
and exclusively to their own affairs, on the principle that 
what was best in the material sense for the individual 
was inevitably best for the community. To this there 
were, of course, various corollaries, one of which was the 
obvious one that the larger changes in human societies 
were brought about, not by any effort of conscious human 
volition, but by a power outside that can only be de- 
scribed as Providence. The word ‘evolution’ has been 
sadly overworked, but it has been invaluable to the 
large class of people who are only too eager to find a 
plausible phrase or a single word to account for almost 
everything. With the curious inconsistency that is so 
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characteristic of human thought, the very people who 
timorously shrink from organised effort towards any 
new political combination on a large scale, are the 
first to admit the necessity for forethought and con- 
structive vision in relation to commerce and financial 
enterprise. : 

On the North American continent, development of 
thought in relation to material affairs has gone far 
ahead of political thought. The larger personalities 
that every now and then detach themselves from the 
business world and move into political activities are 
trained first of all in a commercial or financial school, 
and their categories of thought belong to the sphere in 
which they have been trained. Once in politics, they 
are in danger of becoming the slaves of the phrases and 
catchwords that have come down from mid-Victorian 
times. Never was there such a period for the production 
of plausible phrases as the middle of the 19th century ; 
and nowhere have phrases retained so complete a mastery 
over political thought as in the North American con- 
tinent. It would be painful to believe that democracy 
could go no further than the achievement of a negative 
liberty and a sterile individualism. 

In the early nineties a small group of men, of whom 
Col. George T. Denison and Dr George Parkin were the 
spokesmen, saw a great vision ; and Dr Parkin’s eloquence 
and genuine prophetic power injected into the world of 
Canadian political thought a new and fruitful doctrine. 
The great mass of Canadians then had for the first time 
presented to them the meaning and significance of the 
great commonwealth with which they were associated, 
and which up to that time they had regarded mainly as 
a distant protector. Of course, like all first impressions 
of a great idea, it seemed for the moment to die away 
in the rush of material interests, and it was followed by 
a period of visible reaction. Nevertheless the seed was 
planted, and Canada’s participation in the South African 
war in 1900 opened a new period in Canadian national 
consciousness as well as in material expansion. What 
was planted by these early pioneers has matured into 
a very active conviction that there is something lacking 
in the present status of Canada, which must be supplied 
to complete the stature of her national growth. 
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One thing is perfectly clear in regard to Canada. 
It is not a community of materialists. Race character- 
istics do not disappear in a generation or two, and the 
basic quality of thought in this country is idealistic. 
There are a hundred evidences of this quite apart from 
the splendid rush to arms that characterised the beginning 
of this war. In the last analysis, what moves people 
most is a living gospel. The project of a great State at 
once democratic and international, a bridge between East 
and West, White and Black, that shall interpret liberty, 
not as a mere negative release from control and responsi- 
bility, but as an inspiration to share actively in the 
greatest of human responsibilities—this is a real gospel. 
But between gods and men lie the mists of logomachy. 

The problem of direction has a double significance. 
In the minds of the overwhelming majority of English- 
speaking Canadians there is really no doubt that the 
direction of progress must be ultimately towards some 
form of closer union with the rest of the Empire, but in 
reference to the more immediate series of events there 
are all sorts of difficulties in regard to the method. The 
expression ‘increased cooperation’ carries with it in 
many minds a great attraction. The word ‘centralisa- 
tion’ has unknown terrors to others; and the old 
principle of laissez faire, with its release from the re- 
sponsibilities of clear, constructive thought, still retards 
many in their speculations. Of course it must be 
admitted that there are serious difficulties in the way 
of any great constitutional development, but these 
difficulties can hardly be considered as insuperable, and 
their solution might even seem relatively easy if the 
population of Canada were in any way homogeneous. 
But homogeneous it is not. Even in the once almost 
exclusively British province of Ontario there are not less 
than 200,000 French-Canadians, as well as people of 
alien birth or parentage. It is estimated that in the 
prairie provinces there are over 300,000 German and 
Austrian people. Above all, there is the great province 
of Quebec, with its French-Canadian population of 
1,600,000. 


Of the attitude of French-Canadians towards the 
Empire it is very difficult to speak with anything 
Vol. 227.—No. 451. 2H 
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approaching definiteness. One thing is, of course, clear— 
they cannot and do not look upon it with the same eyes 
as do the people of British origin. So far as the French- 
Canadians live in the country or in small places, they 
are quiet, law-abiding people of placid outlook, protected 
so far as possible by their Church even from the con- 
tamination of learning any other language but their 
own, and thinking of the Empire, if they think of it at 
all, as represented by Great Britain, upon whom they 
rely for protection in the curiously remote form of life 
that they live. Many of the leaders among the French- 
Canadians are, of course, cultivated men, in general 
sympathetic with the larger life of the Dominion and 
perhaps even with that of the Empire itself. But a 
small band of more vocal leaders are narrow and noisy, 
ill-qualified by education or intellectual equipment to in- 
terpret to their countrymen the larger issues of Imperial 
politics. Over all stands the French Roman Catholic 
Church, Gallican in profession but Ultramontane in 
substance, and at variance with a large section of their 
own faith in the Dominion. 

The peculiar character of the French-Canadian situa- 
tion in Canada, apart from its historical incidents, arises, 
to a large extent, out of its combination of religion, 
language and race. The problem presented by this 
combination in juxtaposition with a large Protestant 
population was difficult enough, but it has been further 
exacerbated by hostile criticisms in Ontario and by the 
feeling in English-speaking Canada generally that the 
French-Canadians were not taking an adequate part in 
the great war. There is, however, another and perhaps 
deeper reason for the failure of French and English in 
Canada to understand each other, and that is the relation 
of the French-Canadians to Dominion politics at Ottawa. 
Inevitably this great French bloc have held more or less 
the casting vote in Dominion politics; and smaller 
politicians have seemed to vie with each other in an evil 
competition as to which side could appeal on the lowest 
grounds to the French-Canadian vote. This does not 
mean, of course, that the Prime Ministers of both parties 
have never been sincere in their dealings with French 
Canada, but it does mean that in the party organisations 
this evil work has been done. In point of fact, the 
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French-Canadians are a brave race who feel that they 
were the first comers even in Ontario, and who them- 
selves fail to understand their neighbours and are in 
turn undoubtedly partially misunderstood. It is probable 
that, on the whole, a solution of the Imperial problem 
such as would be fully accepted in English-speaking 
Canada would also be finally accepted, without much 
difficulty, by the French-Canadians, in spite of the rather 
foolish extravagances of their lesser leaders. 

The West may yet produce a new political philosophy, 
or new at least to this country. Every community, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, possesses a political philosophy 
and more or less lives by it. The Western farmer is 
acquiring the power of genuine cooperation hitherto 
denied to farmers’ organisations in this country. He is 
enterprising and radical, and has immense faith in his 
power to overcome difficulties by cooperative action. 
The Grain Growers’ Association and its affiliated enter- 
prises are successful in various operations on a large 
scale. They seem to have actually passed the stage 
when they are liable to failure ; and the effect of this on 
the political thought of the whole West must inevitably 
be great. 

But in estimating the requirements for Canada in 
connexion with Imperial organisation the essential things 
to find are not the points of divergence, but the points 
upon which practically all Canadians would agree. There 
are two that occur in one’s mind at once. Whatever 
else is going on in Canada, it is certainly becoming 
increasingly democratic in spirit and increasingly 
Canadian. The idea that the English-speaking Canadian 
is just an Englishman living in Canada is a mistake. 
Almost during the period of his voyage here as an 
emigrant, he undergoes a metamorphosis not unlike the 
popping of corn, by which the grain is turned inside out. 
His transformation into a Canadian resembles an ex- 
plosion; and during the period of migration one can 
almost hear the continuous crackling of the incomers 
undergoing their change. The drawing-out of a single 
stratum from the highly compacted organisation of 
English society, and the scattering of it over the spaces 
of a new world, involve change; and the first reaction 
of the new immigrant is something like opposition to 
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the traditions that he has left behind. Very soon he 
becomes a fervent Canadian. 

If the federation of the Empire is to be successful, 
it must be a federation of nations. Lord Milner, in one 
of his speeches in Canada, put it finely when he said that 
‘Imperial patriotism must be based first of all upon 
Canadian patriotism.’ The best contribution that Canada 
can make to a new Empire must be its Canadian quality. 
The success of the British Empire depends upon its power 
of harmoniously associating many races and several 
nations, and not, as in the United States, on an attempt 
at chemical fusion. And along with the necessity, in 
the organisation of the British Empire, of making room 
for expanding nationalism goes the necessity of basing 
it upon genuine democratic activity. The great problem 
to be solved is, Can democracy organise itself, acquire 
complete corporate efficiency, and retain its genuine 
democratic quality? The writer believes that it can, and 
that its ability to do so depends upon the development 
of a new education. It is idle to talk of democratic 
control if democracy has no knowledge of the problems 


that it is supposed to manage. The work of the ‘ Council 
for the Study of International Relations’ is a recognition 
of this very thing; and the avidity with which people, 
hitherto unacquainted with international affairs and with 
the larger problems of politics, listen to any genuine 
explanation of them is a sign that the thing can be 
done. 
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Art. 11—THE FLEETS OF OUR ALLIES. 


In the perspective of a war, in which seven of the eight 
great naval Powers have been engaged for a minimum 
period of nearly two years—Italy having joined the 
Quadruple Entente on May 23, 1915—there is a tendency 
for the work of the lesser fleets to be overlooked. The 
simultaneous prosecution of hostilities by vast armies in 
many theatres has, moreover, led inevitably to a lack of 
appreciation of the work done at sea. Little is heard 
of the vast accumulation of naval force which is similarly 
engaged in the conflict. With the entry of Italy into 
the war, the number of capital ships—battleships and 
battle-cruisers—in the opposing fleets was raised to 
nearly two hundred, aggregating nearly 3,000,000 tons 
displacement. The array of cruisers of various types 
reached two hundred, and of torpedo craft there were 
over seven hundred. The imagination is stunned by 
the impression of mobile power which such figures 
suggest, and yet during a period now approaching three 
years the only action which can accurately be described 
as a battle is that which was fought in the North Sea 
on May 31 of last year. Cruiser squadrons have been 
engaged, but again this activity has occurred mainly in 
the North Sea, though the Baltic has also exhibited from 
time to time a measure of ‘liveliness.’ The Falkland 
Islands action did, it is true, break the silence which 
enshrouded the Pacific; but, once the British battle- 
cruisers had ceased firing, the fog of war again descended. 

It may seem to the casual observer a remarkable and 
anomalous condition that, although war broke out in 
August 1914, in April 1917 not ten per cent. of the batile- 
ships now in the various fleets have on a single occasion 
fired a gun inanger. The experience is only what might 
have been expected, in view of the superiority of naval 
power opposed to the enemy. Germany and Austria- 
Hungary entered the war conscious of their naval 
inferiority. The odds were heavily against them at sea; 
a large man-of-war once lost could not be replaced before 
the conclusion of hostilities, and therefore they confided 
their hopes to a war of attrition. Destroyers, sub- 
marines and mines have been employed in the hope that 
thereby the strength of the main fleets of the Allies 
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would be reduced, and a condition of something approach- 
ing parity of strength produced. That plan has failed, 
but the strategy adopted by the Central Powers has 
placed the seamen of the Allied Fleets at somewhat of a 
disadvantage in relation to the public opinion of the 
several countries. The uninstructed spectator of events 
has little conception of the invincibility of a defensive 
policy in these days of long-range coast artillery, 
elaborate minefields, antitorpedo nets, and mobile 
flotillas of swift destroyers and menacing submersible 
craft. Except at an extravagant cost, it is impossible, 
without the aid of military power, to force a fleet in 
hiding out to sea. It is possible that this may not prove 
a permanent condition. Incidents which occurred during 
the Dardanelles operations suggest that, in time, it may 
be possible, by the use of aircraft, to dig out an enemy’s 
fleet. But, for the present, as experience has shown, 
the enemy fleets in northern and southern waters are 
immune from attack so long as friendly armies hold the 
peripheries of the naval bases. The result is to rob the 
superior fleets of the satisfaction of violent action. 

But a battle is merely a means to an end. In that 
respect warfare at sea differs fundamentally from war- 
fare on land. On land, an army seizes territory and 
acquires authority over persons and property, even 
though the opposing army escapes destruction. There 
is no parallel to this condition at sea. Fleets do not 
occupy territory. A naval battle is fought in order to 
secure the right to use the seas for military and economic 
purposes. When an enemy fleet retires to its base or 
bases, it concedes to its opponent the fruits of victory. 
It would be more satisfactory to the Allies if they had 
had opportunities of destroying the opposing naval 
forces, and thus settling, once for all, the issue. But, in 
the absence of battles, the advantages of victory have 
been harvested. If the Allied Fleets had won no silent 
victories, there would be no British armies confronting 
the enemy in France, Greece, Egypt, Mesopotamia and 
East Africa, because their existence depends upon the 
victorious assertion of sea power; and the other armies 
would have lacked the increased strength which they 
have drawn from the control of ocean communications. 

There is a temptation to assume that this success 
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has been due in the main, if not entirely, to the influence 
exerted by the British Fleet. In this country there is 
certainly no inclination to undervalue the work which 
British squadrons and flotillas have performed. The 
British Fleet is to-day stronger, absolutely and relatively, 
than when the war opened, and the pressure which it is 
exerting on the enemy is greater than at any period 
either in this war or in any preceding war of which 
records exist, unless it be the struggle of 1861-65 between 
the Northern and Southern States of America. The 
results which have been achieved against a Power which 
ranked as the second greatest naval Power in the world 
may be traced ultimately to a master-stroke of strategy 
—the concentration of practically all the main effective 
units under the White Ensign in the North Sea. There 
is no parallel to the action of the Admiralty in the years 
preceding the war in drawing up the plans which were 
adopted for the disposition of the Fleet. Strategical 
conditions, it is true, recommended the course which was 
taken, but the policy of concentration nevertheless marks 
a strategic innovation. Never before had the British 
people witnessed the assembly under the authority of 
one flag-officer of practically all the most efficient and 
powerful ships at their command. What would be said 
to-day if, in the North Sea, the British strength was 
inferior to that of Germany, or at best represented a 
bare ‘margin of safety’? That that is not the condition 
which exists is largely due to the cooperation, active 
and efficient, of the Allied Fleets. 


It would, however, be a mistake to assume that in 
facilitating the great concentration in the North Sea the 
fleets of our Allies have rendered their most notable 
service to the cause. The Russian Navy has proved a 
great source of embarrassment to the Germans. The 
enemy regarded the naval forces of the Tsar as of slight 
importance, and exhibited no little contempt for Russian 
seamen. This estimate was. based upon the unfortunate 
series of incidents which occurred in the Far East during 
the war with Japan. From the very opening of hostili- 
ties in the summer of 1914, the Germans assumed the 
offensive ; the cruiser ‘ Augsburg,’ in bombarding Russia's 
advanced naval base, Libau, fired the first shot to be 
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discharged by any man-of-war in this struggle. A paper 
estimate of Russian naval strength was calculated to 
support the belief that the Germans would be able to 
exercise an almost unrestricted command of the Baltic. 
Under the Russian ensign, there were only four pre- 
Dreadnought battleships, half a dozen large cruisers, 
mainly obsolescent, five light cruisers, eighty effective de- 
stroyers, and a few submarines. It was, perhaps, almost 
inevitable that a materially minded people like the 
Germans should underestimate Russia's real strength at 
sea, omitting to take account of all that had occurred in 
the naval service since the close of the war in the Far 
East. The Russian Fleet had experienced a renaissance, 
the most active influence in which had been Admiral von 
Essen, who for several years before the opening of the 
war had been in command of the Baltic Fleet. 

War found the Russian Navy comparatively weak in 
ships, but strong in its personal elements; officers and 
men had been accustomed to cruising in all weathers ; 
the commanding officers had been encouraged to run 
risks, the Commander-in-Chief realising that war consists 
in accepting well-calculated hazards. Owing to the 
inferiority of Russian materiel, it was impossible to 
translate into action the policy which Admiral von 
Essen had preached and practised, at any rate so far as 
the small battle squadron was concerned. A cautious 
policy was all the more essential, since four new battle- 
ships of the ‘Gangut’ class, displacing 23,000 tons, and 
each armed with twelve 12-inch and sixteen 47-inch 
guns, were in an advanced stage of construction at 
Petrograd under the supervision of leading British ship- 
builders. In addition, four battle-cruisers, of 32,000 tons, 
and carrying a main armament of twelve 14-inch guns, 
were in course of construction at the Baltic and New 
Admiralty yards. Several small cruisers and a large 
number of destroyers and submarines were also in hand. 
In the circumstances, it would, therefore, have been an 
act of folly on the part of the Russians to risk the one 
efficient battle squadron of four ships in commission 
during the early stage of hostilities, since they had the 
assurance that, if the war proved a long one, they would 
be able to exercise a commanding influence on the course 
of naval events in these northern waters. 
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Admiral von Essen decided that he had no alternative 
but to adapt his policy to the conditions which con- 
fronted him. He determined on concentrating his main 
forces in the Gulf of Finland, allotting a number of older 
vessels for the defence of the Gulf of Riga. At thesame 
time, reliance was placed on mines in both these water- 
ways. These decisions involved the abandonment of the 
warm-water port of Libau, but at the same time set free 
a considerable force of destroyers to pursue offensive 
tactics in the Baltic. It cannot be doubted that to a man 
of Admiral von Essen’s calibre the circumstances which 
constrained him were unwelcome and irritating, but 
events were to show that the course he adopted was a 
wise one. As soon as hostilities opened, the Germans 
assigned a section of their fleet, consisting mainly of 
older ships, to cooperate with the left wing of the 
German army, with a view to pressing back the Russian 
troops and seizing Riga. They were encouraged in this 
enterprise by the comparative ease with which Libau 
was captured; and preparations were begun forthwith 
for an attack on the Gulf of Riga. In the meantime, 
numerous incidents had occurred in the Baltic to con- 
vince the enemy that he was not to have things all his 
own way, in spite of the great preponderance of force at 
his disposal. The most careful newspaper reader is 
probably under the impression that the first nine months 
of war in these northern waters were marked by little 
activity on the part of both belligerents. That, however, 
is a complete misapprehension, as the summary issued 
from Petrograd in March 1915 attests. As soon as the 
defensive arrangements of the Russian Fleet had been 
completed, Admiral von Essen concentrated a consider- 
able force for offensive operations in the waters which 
the Germans had hastily assumed they would have under 
their control. The record of these earlier months is of 
interest as an indication of the anxiety exhibited by the 
Germans to avoid any losses in the Baltic calculated to 
reduce the strength of the fleet available for the North 
Sea. The Russian communiqué says: 


‘The Russian scouting flotillas encountered on several occa- 
sions enemy light cruisers, which, however, refused action 
and, having the advantage of speed, were able to make their 
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escape. Thus on Aug. 11, a Russian scouting cruiser met, 
near Gothland, two German light cruisers accompanied by 
two torpedo boats, which, however, soon disappeared in the 
mist. On Sept. 2, the Russian cruisers “ Oleg” and “ Bogatyr” 
chased near Libau two light German cruisers, which, refusing 
battle, escaped southwards. In August, the enemy made an 
attempt to enter within the Russian line of defence. This 
he succeeded in doing, but in the mist the German cruiser 
“ Magdeburg” went on the rocks and was destroyed by the 
Russians.’ 


During this period there were a few engagements 
with the enemy, but these were without results. In 
September, however, a large German squadron was 
sighted for the first time in the Northern Baltic by the 
cruiser ‘ Pallada.’ This force comprised seven old battle- 
ships, three first-class and a few second-class cruisers, 
and two destroyers. The enemy’s strength was thus 
superior to the four battleships and five cruisers which 
the Russians had at sea. These ships were sent to assist 
the ‘ Pallada,’ but did not find the enemy, although they 
cruised in the vicinity for forty-eight hours. About this 
time the Russian submarine ‘ Akula’ attacked the ‘ Augs- 
burg,’ but owing to the enemy’s destroyers the attack 
proved unsuccessful. The Germans this time succeeded 
only in destroying the Bogsker Lighthouse and a pas- 
senger steamer. This incident brought the Germans 
a minor disaster. On being informed of the approach 
of the Russian ships, the enemy in the dark mistook a 
torpedo flotilla of their own for Russian vessels and 
shelled them vigorously, destroying eight of them. On 
Sept. 24, German operations, which appeared to fore- 
shadow a landing from transports, began near Windau. 
The Russians sent a number of torpedo boats to the 
point where the landing was anticipated, but, when the 
boats arrived on the scene, the enemy’s large ships had 
already disappeared without effecting a landing. The 
German torpedo boats, which the Russian flotilla met, 
avoided battle and steamed away in the dark. 

After learning of the movements of the Russian Fleet 
in the Southern Baltic, the enemy relied upon his sub- 
marines to attack the ships. During the two summer 
months the Germans made twenty attacks. In ten cases 
the torpedoes missed their mark, while in nine others 
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the Germans were unable to use the torpedo at all. That 
left one successful attack—the ‘ Pallada’ being sunk, but 
at a heavy cost to the enemy. One submarine was sunk 
by shells from the ‘ Bayan,’ a second was rammed by the 
destroyer ‘ Letutschi. On Oct. 11, a German torpedo 
boat was sunk by striking a Russian mine. It is also 
believed that two more of the enemy’s submarines 
were destroyed ina similar way. While these unsuccess- 
ful attacks by the enemy were going on, the Russian 
Fleet, having finished its preparations for defending 
the Northern Baltic, took energetic steps to engage 
the enemy in his own waters, and the Germans found 
their radius of activity considerably restricted. 

Nothing occurred during these months to encourage 
the Higher Command in Germany, but subsequent events 
suggested that active pressure was being exerted by the 
General: Headquarter Staff. It may be fairly surmised 
that the soldiers demanded that the German Navy, since 
it was unable to take the offensive in the North Sea, 
should lend its aid to the Army, which had already made 
considerable progress along the Baltic littoral in the 
direction of Riga. That pressure, at last, proved effec- 
tive. In the meantime Admiral von Essen had died, to 
the unfeigned regret of the Russian Navy. Fortunately 
a worthy successor was found in Vice-Admiral Kanin, 
who was in thorough sympathy with von Essen’s naval 
policy. Subsequently Admiral Nepenin took supreme 
command. The German offensive against the Gulf opened 
with much caution in June 1915, when a number of tor- 
pedo boats, the advanced guard of a considerable force, 
approached, but immediately retired when it became 
apparent that the Russians were prepared to maintain 
an active defence. Subsequently, the Germans again 
drew in, and once more retired. These incidents were 
apparently in the nature of reconnaissances. At any 
rate, nothing of moment happened in the Baltic until 
later in the summer, when a determined effort was made 
to secure the command of the Gulf. An account of this 
movement, marked by extreme reserve, was issued by 
the German Naval Staff in Berlin on Aug. 21. This 
communiqué, with its admission that ‘a retreat took 
place,’ is of interest in view of the claims made by the 
Russian naval authorities. It informs us that 
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‘Our Baltic naval forces penetrated the Gulf of Riga, after 
several days’ difficult mine sweeping and clearing away net 
obstructions had opened a way into the gulf. In outpost 
engagements which developed upon our entrance into the 
gulf a Russian torpedo-boat of the “Emir Bucharsky” class 
was destroyed. Other torpedo boats, among them the 
“ Novik,” and also a large vessel, were heavily damaged. In 
the course of a retreat, on the evening of Aug. 19, in Moon 
Sund, the Russian gunboats “Sivutch ” and “ Koreiets”” were 
sunk, after brave fighting, by artillery fire and attacks by 
torpedo-boats. Forty men of the crews, among them two 
officers, severely wounded, were rescued by our torpedo-boats. 
Three of our torpedo-boats were damaged by mines. One of 
them sank, one was able to run ashore, and one was escorted 
to port. Our loss of life was small.’ 


What actually happened has since been revealed. 
Early in August, a German force, consisting of nine 
battleships, twelve cruisers, and a large number of 
torpedo craft, approached the Gulf in order to cover 
sweeping operations intended to make a passage through 
the mine barrier laid by the Russians. The attack was 


concentrated on the Rirben channel, the only practicable 
means of approach for large ships. The first effort was 
made on Aug. 10 and met with poor success, although 
the Germans claimed that their ships ‘suffered neither 
damage nor loss.’ Six days later the effort was renewed. 
A heavy mist facilitated the German mine-sweeping 
operations, and on the 17th enemy men-of-war, under 
cover of a thick fog, penetrated into the Gulf. ‘Our 
vessels, a Petrograd message stated, ‘fell back, while 
continuing to resist the enemy, without losing touch 
with him.’ The partial success of the Germans was 
followed by a series of engagements of a detached 
character, which continued until Aug. 21, when ‘the 
enemy, in view of the losses he had sustained, and con- 
sidering the barrenness of his efforts, apparently 
evacuated the Gulf.’ The Russians edmitted the loss 
of the obsolescent gunboat ‘Sivoutch,’ ‘which perished 
gloriously in an unequal action with an enemy cruiser.’ 
It was announced from Petrograd that this little vessel 
of 875 tons, ‘wrapt in flames, and on fire fore and aft, 
continued to answer shot for shot until she went down, 
having previously sunk an enemy torpedo-boat.’ It was 
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established, to the satisfaction of the Russian Naval 
Staff, that the Germans lost in these fruitless efforts at 
least two cruisers, and that about half a dozen torpedo 
craft were either sunk or put out of action. 

Simultaneously with this attack, the enemy attempted 
to effect a landing at Pernau, on Pernau Bight, in the 
north-east corner of the Gulf. Four large barges, of 
unusually large size, crowded with soldiers, were 
employed. The operation proved a costly failure, ‘the 
Germans being exterminated and the barges captured.’ 
But these statements do not exhaust the catalogue of 
misfortunes which the Germans suffered. Apparently a 
force of larger and more modern ships had been held in 
reserve, it being confidently anticipated that the course 
of events would enable the Germans to dominate the 
Gulf. At any rate, on the day when the enemy retreated, 
Commander N. F. Lawrence, operating in the Baltic, fell 
in with the battle cruiser ‘Moltke.’ A torpedo struck the 
ship, and it was believed that she sank, but there is now 
little doubt that the vessel, badly damaged, managed to 
return to port. It is established beyond question that, 
whatever the exact losses suffered by the Germans, their 
experiences during this determined effort to obtain 
control of the Gulf of Riga, and thus assist the army 
in opening the road to Petrograd, were disastrous. The 
attack has not, so far, been resumed—a fact which 
constitutes high testimony to the opinion formed by 
the enemy of the tenacity, courage, and seamanlike skill 
of the officers and men in command of the detached 
forces in this limited area of the naval war. 

The Germans, having been repulsed in the Gulf of 
Riga, subsequently decided—after many months’ con- 
sideration—to make an attack on the main base of the 
Russian Fleet. Early in November 1916 the enemy, 
with characteristic modesty, announced that ‘a torpedo 
squadron on a reconnoitring expedition advanced into 
the Gulf of Finland and at short range effectively shelled 
the harbour buildings of Baltic Port.’ What actually 
happened has since been revealed in the Russian official 
communiqué, intimating that the enemy flotilla com- 
prised a number of modern, swift destroyers, which, 
taking advantage of the thick fog, managed to enter tie 
Gulf. Nearly a hundred shells were fired hurriedly 
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on Baltic Port, which lies westward of Reval, five 
children and two soldiers being killed. There is some 
doubt as to how the German vessels fared in beating 
a hasty retreat. At the time a number of explosions 
were heard, and Russian scouting vessels subsequently 
picked up a quantity of débris and floating articles, 
which, it was claimed, supported the belief that the 
Germans lost at least six mosquito craft, either owing 
to the gunfire of pursuing vessels or by mines. The 
reception which the enemy met was, at any rate, of such 
a character that no further attack on the Gulf has since 
been made. 

No account of events in the Baltic would be complete 
which ignored the work done by British and Russian 
submarines. These vessels have been employed with 
skill and daring; and not only have heavy losses been 
inflicted on the Germans, but their communications with 
Sweden have been repeatedly interrupted. The Germans 
have formed a new conception of Russian sea power 
owing to their experiences in the Baltic. As Sir Robert 
Buchanan pointed out, in presenting the Tsar with the 
Grand Cross of the Bath, ‘In spite of the great numerical 
superiority of the German Fleet, the Russian Baltic Fleet 
has repulsed with loss all its attacks on Riga, has carried 
out successful raids, and barred its entrance to the Gulf 
of Finland.’ In conveying to the Tsar King George’s 
‘lively appreciation’ of the services rendered by the 
Russian Fleet, the British Ambassador at Petrograd gave 
expression to the feelings of admiration in all the Allied 
countries which have been excited by the successful 
resistance of the Russian Navy, thus making a valuable 
contribution to the united efforts to maintain communica- 
tions in northern waters. 


It was essential to the Allies that they should have 
command of the Mediterranean. During the period 
preceding the war, the French naval authorities had 
foreseen the necessity of effecting a concentration of 
force, since the Mediterranean represented the life-line 
of the British Empire and was essential to the full 
development of the fighting strength of France. When 
the Grand Fleet was formed for duty in the North Sea, 
the French Ministry of Marine assembled all its most 
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efficient units in the Mediterranean. They were thus able 
to constitute four squadrons, three of battleships and one 
of armoured cruisers, supported by flotillas of destroyers 
and submarines. The weakness of the combination lay 
in the small number of fast scouting vessels. The most 
modern of the armoured cruisers was the ‘ Waldeck 
Rousseau,’ launched in 1908, and the newest light cruiser 
the ‘Jurien de la Graviére, which took the water in 
1899. In view of the absence of effective scouting ships 
under the French ensign, the British Admiralty, when the 
redistribution of the Fleet occurred and the last battle- 
ships were withdrawn from southern waters, placed in 
the Mediterranean a powerful force of fast ships, con- 
sisting of four battle-cruisers—one of which was at home 
refitting on the outbreak of war—four armoured cruisers 
of recent construction, and a quartette of light cruisers. 
In effect, the battle force in the Mediterranean was 
supplied by France and the scouting units by Great 
Britain, supported, in each case, by mosquito craft. 

The situation of the Allies had been complicated a 
year or two before the beginning of hostilities by the 
appearance in the Mediterranean of the German battle- 
cruiser ‘Goeben,’ in association with the light cruiser 
‘Breslau.’ They were despatched by Germany on the 
excuse that it was necessary to support German interests 
in view of ‘the critical conditions in the Balkans. When 
peace was restored, the two ships remained; and the 
French naval staff felt sure that they were intended to 
play a dramatic réle in the opening days of the war— 
attempting to cut off the French troops quartered in 
Algeria and Tunisia, whom it was intended to transport 
immediately to the main theatre of war. Nor could the 
Austro-Hungarian Fleet be ignored. This enemy had 
completed three battleships of the Dreadnought type, one 
other being almost finished, and also possessed three 
battleships of the ‘ Radetski’ class, besides six older pre- 
Dreadnoughts. The Austrian Admiralty, however, had 
neglected to lay down an adequate force of cruisers ; and 
the fleet on the eve of the war contained only two modern 
scouting ships—the ‘St George,’ laid down in 1902, and 
the ‘Admiral Spaun,’ begun in 1907. The enemy fleet 
was therefore blind, and this weakness proved no small 
advantage during the early days of the war, when it 
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was certain that Admiral Haus would not risk his rela- 
tively weak battle squadrons in a fleet action. 

The first work falling to the Allies was to give safe 
conduct to the 19th Army Corps of the French Army, 
and the 7th British Division, distributed between Gibral- 
tar, Malta and Egypt. At the last moment, Admiral 
Souchon, flying his flag in the ‘Goeben,’ abandoned the 
project of endeavouring to interfere with these transport 
arrangements, carried out an ineffective bombardment 
of the ports of Bone and Philippeville, and then 
fled to the Dardanelles in circumstances which have 
become notorious. Let it be added that the French 
Navy possessed no ship approaching the speed of these 
two vessels by five knots or more. However unfortu- 
nate the escape of the ‘Goeben’ and ‘ Breslau’ may have 
been to the Allied cause, their disappearance from the 
Mediterranean at least relieved the situation at a moment 
when the first thought was for the safety of the British 
and French troops already mentioned and the transport 
of other British divisions, which had to use the Mediter- 
ranean during the ‘general post’ carried out by Lord 
Kitchener’s orders. The relief of the regular forces in 
the Mediterranean, Egypt, and India, by Territorial 
regiments from home, in order to strengthen the army 
in France, was a brilliant conception, entirely due to the 
fertile brain of Lord Kitchener and the confidence which 
he reposed in the Allied Fleets. After the dramatic 
incident associated with the disappearance of the 
‘Goeben’ and ‘Breslau,’ the British battle cruisers were 
withdrawn from the Mediterranean; and the French 
Fleet, supported by several smaller British ships of high 
speed, was left to protect maritime communications in 
that sea which were essential to the Empire. A 
tribute will be paid by the future historians of the war 
to the success with which the French seamen cooperated 
with a section of the British Navy in safeguarding this 
maritime route during the period when the oversea 
forces of the British Army were being concentrated in 
the main theatre. The character of the service ren- 
dered can only be appreciated if it be borne in mind 
that simultaneously the French Fleet was assisting 
in hunting down the German commerce-raiders in the 
Pacific, and subsequently took part in the naval attack 
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on the Dardanelles, supplying four battleships for this 
purpose. 

On May 23, 1915, the naval situation in the Mediter- 
ranean underwent a marked and favourable change in 
consequence of Italy’s declaration of war upon Austria. 
During the preceding month the French Fleet, under 
Admiral de Lapeyrére, had entered the Adriatic with a 
view to rounding up the Austrian Fleet if it were at sea. 
The battleships steamed up on the Italian side and, cross- 
ing the Adriatic, approached the enemy’s naval base, 
Cattaro, from the north; cruisers and destroyers ad- 
vanced up the eastern shores. This movement resulted 
in the discovery of only three enemy units—the small 
cruiser ‘ Zenta’ and two destroyers. The Jatter immedi- 
ately fled to port, while the ‘ Zenta’ was sunk, two-thirds 
of her crew of three hundred officers and men perishing. 
The Austrians were subsequently bombarded in the port 
of Cattaro, but apparently the results were not com- 
mensurate with the effort. In the meantime, blockading 
forces were established in the Otranto Channel, and the 
enemy was thus cut off from all sea communication with 
the outside world. The French Fleet was still maintain- 
ing this constriction on Austria-Hungary when Italy 
entered the war. The French ships performed blockading 
duty under serious disadvantages, owing to the distance 
separating them from their nearest base. This dis- 
advantage was modified, though not removed, by the 
action of the British Admiralty in placing the naval 
establishment at Malta at the disposal of the French 
authorities for refitting and repairing their men-of-war. 
The intervention of Italy, with bases closer to the scene 
of operations, at once suggested a reconsideration of the 
naval situation; and thenceforward the Italian Navy, 
supported by several British and French units, became 
responsible for the blockade. 

The disparity of strength between the Italian and 
Austro-Hungarian fleets was not so great as to give 
Italy a marked advantage in view of the strategic con- 
ditions which existed. Austria had by this time com- 
pleted her fourth Dreadnought. Italy possessed the same 
number of battleships of the new era, with two others 
approaching completion. These Italian capital ships 
were supported by eight older ships of the line. The 
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Italian Fleet, on the other hand, possessed a marked 
advantage in cruisers. Unfortunately our new ally was 
called upon to confront in the Adriatic conditions of the 
most disadvantageous character. This land-locked sea 
corresponds approximately in length to the North Sea, 
but has a mean breadth of only about one hundred 
miles. On the Italian side the water is shallow, and 
the shore-line from Venice to Brindisi is unbroken by a 
single port capable of being employed as a naval base. 
Austria, when she grasped Trieste and secured to herself 
the whole of the Dalmatian coast, obtained a series of 
deep-water ports, fringed by a number of islands offer- 
ing shelter to torpedo craft and even larger ships engaged 
in cross raiding. The enemy determined at once to take 
advantage of the geographical position when Italy 
entered the war. In accordance with a scheme which 
had evidently been prepared in advance, units of the 
Austrian Fleet, including battleships, were employed to 
terrorise and outrage the Italian population distributed 
along the shores of the Adriatic. The Italian towns and 
villages were entirely devoid of defence, not only against 
these merciless bombardments, but against the bombs 
dropped promiscuously by aircraft. It was not long, 
however, before the Italian authorities discovered an 
effective reply. Down the Italian coast, close to the 
waterside, runs a railway; with all speed armoured 
trains were equipped and manned by naval seamen. 
This expedient, in association with scouting operations 
by small naval craft and aeroplanes, has proved a 
satisfactory check on the Austrians. For many months 
past the enemy, under the menace offered by the 
armoured trains, has abandoned cross raiding, and the 
Austro-Hungarian Fleet has been forced, once more, to 
resign itself to inactivity. If there has been no fleet 
action between the Italian and Austro-Hungarian battle 
squadrons in the Adriatic, the reason is to be found in 
the same conditions which have prevented any from 
occurring in the North Sea, apart from the short and 
partial action of May 31. Italy’s enemy has confined his 
main forces behind elaborate minefields, dominated by 
powerful coast artillery and supported by flotillas of 
destroyers and submarines. Those who are most familiar 
with the spirit which animates Italian seamen will best 
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appreciate the chagrin with which they have stood on 
watch and ward during the past months. 


Japan, far removed though she is from the main 
theatres of war, has played a notable part, employing 
her navy, her army, and her industrial resources in pro- 
moting the cause of the Allies. Germany had strongly 
established herself in the Pacific, where she was repre- 
sented by a considerable squadron of cruisers and other 
ships, normally based upon her recently acquired colony, 
Kiao-chau. This position, Germany’s point d’appui for 
the peaceful penetration of China, had been greatly de- 
veloped economically and provided with strong defences 
both by land and by sea. Only a naval Power could 
dislodge the Germans, so long as China maintained her 
neutrality. Japan, interpreting in generous terms the 
alliance with Great Britain, undertook to cooperate in 
this task. The German squadron under Admiral von 
Spee had fled from far eastern waters on the opening 
of the war. While Allied cruisers were hunting down 
these enemy ships, while the German islands in the 
Pacific were being subdued, and while convoy was being 
afforded to the Australian and New Zealand contingents, 
Japan undertook the siege of the fortress of Tsing-tau, 
the bulwark of the German settlement in China. 

Within a few weeks of the opening of hostilities in 
Europe, a Japanese squadron, under Vice-Admiral Kato, 
reinforced by several British men-of-war, was detached 
for this special duty; and a siege force of the Japanese 
army was organised under the command of Lieut.- 
General Kaimo. Brigadier-General Barnardiston, com- 
manding the British troops in North China, furnished 
some infantry. Throughout September and October, 
1914, this amphibious operation was conducted with 
skill and patience, the Japanese ships vigorously press- 
ing the Germans from the sea, while the soldiers crept 
round the landward side of the defences. In the first 
week of November, Admiral Meyer Waldeck signed the 
terms of capitulation, after suffering heavy casualties. 
The Commandant and his staff, together with nearly 
3000 prisoners, were sent to Japan. In the course of 
the war few operations have been carried out with 
better judgment, skill, and resource than the reduction 
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of this German fortress. Success was not attained 
without loss, the third-class cruiser ‘Takachiho,’ a de- 
stroyer, a torpedo boat, and three mine-sweepers being 
sunk, while the casualties on land exceeded 1500, 236 of 
the soldiers being killed. In the light of recent events 
in China, the Republican Government having broken off 
diplomatic relations with Germany, the importance of 
the cooperation of the Japanese fleet will be appreciated 
at its high value. History will record that this Ally, 
far removed from the main centres of conflict, placed 
a generous interpretation on the terms of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance and thus made no mean contribution 
to the final victory over the Central Powers. 

It is unnecessary in a survey of the work of the fleets 
of our allies to make more than a brief passing reference 
to the influence of the submarine campaign. Under- 
water craft have not affected seriously the general naval 
situation in the Mediterranean or cut the communications 
of the armies, though losses have been incurred; while 
in the Baltic, employed as a weapon of offence in legiti- 
mate warfare and not as a weapon of outrage, British 
and Russian submarines have inflicted considerable injury 
on the Germans and disorganised their sea transport. 
The submarine will speedily have limitations forced upon 
it by the development of offensive-defensive measures. 
It is not destined to exercise a decisive influence on the 
course of the war, even though it be employed without 
respect for law or humanity. The intensified campaign 
which is being conducted in British waters, as in the 
Mediterranean, represents merely a phase of activity on 
the part of the enemy, and, on examination, must be 
regarded as proof of the success which the British and 
Allied fleets have achieved. No Powers would resort to 
such undersea operations—costly in life and treasure— 
unless they realised that they had been. driven from 
the surface of the world’s seas and had no reason to 
expect that they would be able to wrest from the oppo- 
‘nents the supremacy which the British, Russian, French 
and Italian fleets, in association with the navy of Japan 
in the Far East, have triumphantly asserted and 
maintained. 
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THE death of Pius X followed so close upon the outbreak 
of the war that it passed with little notice. When every 
day, as it comes, makes history, men live in the present ; 
and civil interests fall into the background in the clash 
of arms. We need not wholly regret this. For we form 
a truer estimate of events when we stand at a certain 
distance from them. The controversies of the late Pon- 
tificate are now ancient history; we can see them in a 


drier light than would have been possible before the 


memorable August of 1914. 
The conception of Roman Catholicism commonly en- 
tertained in this country is curiously wide of the mark. 


‘Those rites and those doctrines which have made most noise 
in the Romanist controversy are those which are the least 
of the essence of Romanism. The Virgin and the Saints, 
Reliques, Images, Purgatory and Masses—these bywords with 
the vulgar and the unthinking, are powerless decorations, 
or natural developments. The one essential principle of the 
. Catholic system is the control of the individual conscience 
‘by an authority or law placed without it, and exercised over 
it by men assuming to act in the name of Heaven.’ * 


This authority reaches its formal completion in the 
Papacy. Either a man accepts this institution, in which 
case submission follows; or he does not accept it, in 
which case he is not a Catholic, in the Roman sense 
of the word. There is no middle term. Nor is the 
notion of dogma less definite. So eminent a man as 





* Mark Pattison, ‘Essays,’ 11. 255, 
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Harnack thinks it conceivable that the Vatican Definition 
of 1870 may serve to relieve the Church from the burden 
of the past and enable her to move freely in the modern 
world.* But he overlooks a central position of Roman 
Catholicism, which insists upon the unity not only of 
the direction but of the content of truth. The Church 
is a dogmatic as well as a political unity; and change, 
as such, is excluded. The Decree Lamentabili (1907) ex- 
plicitly condemns the notion of an evolution, or process, 
of truth.t To keep this in mind is to possess the key to 
Catholicism, and to distinguish the permanent element 
in it from the personal and passing. The passing affects 
the manner rather than the substance of things; the 
permanent makes history, which records the play of last- 
ing forces, not the changing moods of men. The Acts of 
Pius X reflect more than the personality of the Pontiff. 
This coloured, but did not produce them; they were 
the outcome of the permanent tendencies for which 
Catholicism stands. An opportunist Pope can retard, 
an intransigent Pope can accelerate, their working ; more 
than this he cannot do. It is on this restricted field that 
action and reaction operate; a Pius IX is succeeded by a 
Leo XIII, a Leo XIII by a Pius X. Benedict XV isa 
lesser Leo, whose lot has fallen in more troubled times. 
Secarcely could even that wise Pontiff have steered the 
Church in safety through the tempest of the present war. 

It was a saying of Professor Mivart that modern 
science had one disadvantage—it kept Popes alive too 
long. Leo XIII was a victim to this survival. His pre- 
decessor had left the Papacy in evil case. Leo restored 
its credit, which stood higher between 1878 and 1892 
than at any period since the Reformation. But a man 
of ninety has outlived himself; in Leo’s last years the 
Curia, which he had ruled with a high hand, reasserted 
itself; and there were worse influences than that of the 
Curia in the Church and in Rome. His later pronounce- 
ments breathed another spirit than that of the En- 
eyclicals which had won for their author the title of 
‘Le Pape des Ouvriers’; he had become an old man. 
The characteristic features of his policy were his refusal 
to break with France, and his unwillingness to declare 





* ‘Dogmen-Geschichte,’ iii. 681. + ‘ Propositions,’ 58, 59. 
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war upon the modern mind and life movement. This 
did not mean that he was a Liberal; his years and his 
training made this out of the question. But he had the 
instinct for fact and the flair of a statesman—both in 
an exceptional degree. He felt rather than knew that 
France was the central plank in the Catholic platform; 
and that the modern movement was, and would remain, 
a factor in the situation with which the Church had to 
deal. He was better aware of this than any ecclesiastic, 
Protestant or Catholic, of his generation; and he had 
the habit of affairs. He temporised, therefore. He was 
patient, under much provocation, with the Republic— 
and he was not naturally patient; he refused to proceed 
to extremities with Modernism; if he might not bless, 
he would not ban. He believed that he could catholicise 
democracy and science. He could not; the one and the 
other escaped and outstripped him; this was the tragedy 
of his reign. With his death the proverb of the dead 
lion received a new illustration; the outcome of the 
forces of ignorance and intolerance which were un- 
chained—he was rather their instrument than their con- 
scious ally—was Pius X. 

Different estimates of the character of the late Pope 
have been formed; he has been represented as a tool 
and as an autocrat, as an inquisitor and as a saint. 
There is an element of truth in each of the pictures; 
motives are various, and the colours of good and evil 
mixed. The Jesuit Oliva tells us of the Popes of his 
time that, while they were excellent men before their 
elevation, there was not one who did not deteriorate 
after it. Nist imperasset sums up many a ruler; and 
the Papacy is an office too great for human frailty. 
‘It is the voice of a god, not of a man!’ The incense is 
deadly ; who can breathe it and live? His election was 
as great a surprise to himself as it was to others; he 
is credited with a protest that it would be the ruin 
of the Church. This may well have been his feeling; 
for he was humble—in the sense in which Rowena was 
forgiving. ‘I forgive you, Sir Knight, as a Christian.” 
‘‘That means,” said Wamba, “that she does not forgive 
him at all.”’ Such humility is an ambiguous virtue. 
‘I hope that I am not humble,’ said Father Tyrrell, ‘from 
what I haveseen of humble men.’ The saint who believes 
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himself to be an instrument in the hand of Omnipotence 
will go further than the sinner who acts at his own risk 
and in his own name. 

Pius X retained as Pope the virtues which he had 
displayed in a less exalted station. His life was simple; 
he disliked ceremony ; he thought little—his predecessor, 
it was said, had thought much—of money ; he preached 
to the poor. Where he was conversant with a situation, 
his judgment was good; his relations with the Quirinal 
were excellent. Here he disregarded precedent and 
overrode opposition ; but on questions which lay beyond 
his personal horizon he fell into the hands of his advisers, 
whom he chose badly. He was a poor judge of men; he 
was peculiarly unhappy in his choice of a Secretary. 
For four hundred years Spain has been the evil genius 
of Catholicism, and Cardinal Merry del Val was a typical 
Spaniard ; from first to last both he and the Pope were 
strangers in and to Rome. The faults of the Curia are 
those of the present, not of the late Pontificate. Its 
temper is the reverse of fanatical. It is that of the 
permanent staff of a great public department—cool, 
calculating, unadventurous, distrustful of extremes. 
There could be no more representative Curialist than 
the present Pope. But men of a more supple type were 
in favour under Pius X. The silence of the pupil of 
Rampolla, now Benedict XV, was eloquent. Soon after 
the accession of Pius X, he was superseded and dismissed 
to the dignified exile of Bologna. The rule of the wise 
Solomon was over; ‘Rehoboam his son reigned in his 
stead. But, when Pius vacated the chair of St Peter, 
the exile was elevated to his place. 

The further from Rome, the more transfigured the 
Pope. The Romans see him too closely to be under any 
illusion. In the Vatican he may be the shadow of the 
Deity ; but outside it he is yAd¢ avOpwroc—a mere, a very 
mere,man. And Italians are not sentimental. Both the 
rusticity of the Venetians and the haughtiness of the 
Spaniards who surrounded Pius X were resented. They 
were foreigners—their speech bewrayed them; and their 
manners were as foreign as their speech. The Curia is 
a little world of its own—self-centred, punctilious, 
suspicious of innovation ; and, while Pontiffs pass, the 
Curia remains. Nor did the Roman Cardinals affect a 
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satisfaction which they did not feel. Their intercourse 
with the Vatican became formal and infrequent; the 
‘devotion to the Pope,’ now so prominent a feature in 
Catholic piety, did not extend beyond the foreign colony 
in Rome. It is difficult to distinguish what is done by 
from what is done under a ruler; and in the case of a 
theocracy the difficulty is increased—‘ II est bon,’ it was 
said of the Pope; ‘mais c’est une bonté impitoyable.’ 
His memory was long; he was impatient of opposition ; 
he could wait to strike, but when he saw his chance he 
struck mercilessly, and cared little how the blow was 
dealt or where it fell. It is impossible to conceive either 
' Leo XIII or the present Pope availing himself of the 
agencies and the agents employed by Pius X. M. Maurice 
Pernot charges the ‘Corrispondenza di Roma’ with a 
deliberative ‘tentative de chantage’ in connexion with 
the Schell case, and characterises the Vatican organ as 
‘une vaste entreprise de diffamation internationale.’ 
Its aim was to make conciliation impossible ; the ‘ Fiches 
Pontificales’ would have disgraced the lowest society 
journalism ; the Papacy was degraded by contact with 
such methods and such men. A highminded man would 
have disdained them—‘non tali auxilio’; nor would a 
good man, as we in England understand goodness, have 
dealt what he believed to be damnation even to trans- 
gressors with so light a heart and so free a hand. It 
was a medieval belief that the joys of the blessed in 
heaven are enhanced by the contemplation of the suffer- 
ings of the lost in hell. To a humanitarian age the 
sentiment is displeasing. A judge assumes the black cap 
when he pronounces a capital sentence, and the court is 
silent. Under Pius it was not so. ‘Il y a dans la parole 
du Pape (says M. Pernot) moins de pitié que de coleére.’ 
When he smote with the spiritual sword, he did so with 
the gesture and the voice of passion; and the Apaches of 
clericalism spat insults as the heads fell. 

The Pope saw in the whole modern mind and life- 
movement nothing but a revolt against authority—first 
human, then, since the powers that be are ordained by 
God, divine. He took as his watchword, ‘instaurare 
omnia in Christo’; he had no policy; he would be a 
religious, not a political Pope. The ignorant applauded. 
But the fallacy was patent. The Papacy is a political, 
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if a politico-ecclesiastical, institution; to speak of a non- 
political Pope—never was the phrase a greater, if an un- 
conscious, hypocrisy than in the case of Pius X—is to use 
words without sense. The question is not, Shall a Pope 
have a policy? but, Shall his policy be prudc: * or im- 
prudent? Shall it promote or hinder the interests of 
religion and of the Church? Every religious body has 
its extremists—men of unbalanced mind and uncertain 
temper, whose prejudices are strong, whose ignorance is 
great, and whose knowledge of affairs is small. Such 
persons are the natural prey of political faction. 

In 1903 Legitimists, Carlists, the irreconcilables of 
Ultramontanism, the ‘piccolo mondo cinque-centesco,’ 
which Leo had kept at arms’ length, came out of their 
hiding-places and made common cause with the worst 
forces of industrial and capitalist greed. The stakes 
were economic, not religious; the material factor, as, 
with few if any exceptions, is the case in religious as in 
civil strife, played the decisive part in the game. To 
suppose that the Cardinals who elected Pius X did so 
in the interests of this faction would be to do them an 
injustice. They wanted a change from the opportunist 
autocracy of Leo; in the Patriarch of Venice they saw 
no more than a colourless pietist, who was a persona 
grata to the Sovereigns of the Triple Alliance, and whose 
reign would in all probability be short. And it would 
be unfair to Pius X to compare him to the Pope of the 
poem, who to the question, ‘Why, Father, is the net 
removed ?’ answered, ‘ Son, it hath caught the fish.’ But 
in neither case was the result of the Conclave other than 
an unwelcome surprise to the electors; the little finger 
of Pius was thicker than Leo’s loins. 

‘Nihil innovetur’ was his theme, but on it he rang 
many changes; the vision of the Beyond, which is the 
soul of religion, was closed. The Pontifical Acts of 1907 
struck at more than Modernism; much was condemned 
that had a historical position in Catholicism—mysticism, 
experimental faith, immanence, symbolism, all that 
spiritualises system and inspires formula with life. The 
ideal was that of the ‘ Dunciad’ : 


‘See Christians, Jews, one heavy Sabbath keep, 
And all the Western world believe, and sleep.’ 
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Before the end of the year M. Loisy’s principal works 
were placed on the Index; and the important Italian 
‘Democrazia cristiana’ movement was condemned. The 
French ‘abbés democrats’ were silenced (1908); the blow 
struck at the Sillon (1910) was followed by the sup- 
pression of the German ‘Christlicher Arbeiter-Verein’ ; 
the Catholic Ghetto was reconstructed and barred in. 
It was a Realpolitik; the idealism of Leo XIII was dead. 
The Church was definitely committed against the for- 
ward movement not only in theology, but in life as a 
whole. It was significant that the two men singled out 
for excommunication by name were the Abbé Loisy, 
the leader of its scientific, and Don Romolo Murri, the 
leader of its economic, wing. The Inquisition and the 
Index were busy. Laberthonniére, Fogazzaro, Tyrrell, 
Duchesne followed in quick succession; nor did the 
absence, of the Catholic name save Maeterlinck and 
Bergson ; to be distinguished was to be condemned. For 
a time, and on a restricted field, such a policy may be 
successful; the comment of an American bishop was, 
‘Peter scattered them with the breath of his mouth.’ 
But on the larger stage of the world it defeats itself ; 
a Pope can arrest neither the laws of human nature nor 
the course of affairs. Particular Modernist positions 
may be criticised. But the movement, as such, is in- 
dependent of particular positions; it is a direction of 
thinking, not a system or school of thought. And ideas 
must be met not by an authority placed without them— 
there is no such authority—but by ideas. Questions of 
history and exegesis are superficial ; the issue lies deeper ; 
it is one of the direction of society and the idea of life. 
In regard of each France led the way. Here was the 
native soil of intelligence, of ideas, of patriotism, and of 
progress. Were these, the highest interests of mankind, 
threatened? ‘Continuo Gallus cantavit’; immediately 
the cock crew. ‘Delenda est Gallia,’ therefore, became 
the watchword of reaction; ‘when Haman saw that 
Mordecai bowed not down, nor did him reverence, then 
was Haman full of wrath.’ Haman, after his sort, was 
at once shortsighted and ungrateful. Brunetiére’s say- 
ing, ‘Ce que je constate est que, dans le monde entier, la 
France c’est le Catholicisme,’ was exact. Anti-clericalism, 
whose bark after all is worse than its bite, is an article 
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for home consumption; in the East and in the missions 
the Republic is the Church’s friend. But, fallen as it 
was from the great days of Bossuet, the French Church 
was French still. This was the unpardonable sin. The 
‘Instituts Catholiques’ were hotbeds of the new learn- 
ing; such organisations as that of the Sillon were 
instinct with the new social and democratic life. Con- 
siderations of this order determined the policy of the 
Vatican in the questions which preceded and followed 
the abolition of the Concordat. On no other supposition 
can this policy be accounted for; in each case the Pope 
rode for a fall. His action in the matter of the Presi- 
dential visit to Rome (1904), and in the affair of the 
‘Bishops of Dijon and Laval, was deliberately provoca- 
tive; it is impossible to doubt that the separation was 
aimed at and desired by Rome. When it had become 
law (1905), there was no wish in France to carry things 
with a high hand. Conciliation was the part of pru- 
dence, and the Government was prudent; but every 
attempt at conciliation was met with defiance. The 
bishops were moderate, and wished for a modus vivendi ; 
it was the Roman veto that barred the way. 

‘C’est un grand mal que si peu de lumiére dans une si 
grande place,’ said Bossuet of Innocent XI. Would a 
Bossuet of to-day have spoken less strongly of a Pope 
who, by the prohibition of the Associations Cultuelles 
and the refusal to negotiate on the basis of the situation 
created by the law of 1905, deprived (so far as in him 
lay) a clergy of its livelihood—it was sufficiently exigu- 
ous—a Church of its fabrics, and a nation of the offices 
of religion? For it was no thanks to Pius X that these 
results did not follow his action. As usual, the Vatican 
had misjudged the mind and temper of France. The ill- 
staged comedy of the Inventories had raised the hopes 
of the ignorant. If the Ministry could be goaded into 
reprisals, a revolution of popular feeling, it was believed, 
would follow in which the Republic might disappear. 
The Government was wise—‘ nous ne fermerons aucune 
église,’ said M. Clemenceau—the nation was indifferent. 
The weapons of the Pope recoiled, not upon himself, as 
poetic justice would have had it, but upon the Church, 
the clergy, and the Catholics of France. To reply that 
the directions of the Pope were received with submission 
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and professions of gratitude is cynical; a stronger word 
might be used. The concentration of the Government 
of the Church in the Papacy is so complete that no 
alternative is open to Catholics who desire to remain 
Catholics; the dice are loaded, and can fall only in one 
way. The Supplique aux Evéques, the Memorandum of 
the Archbishop of Rouen on the German equivalent of 
the Associations Cultuelles, the acceptance, under protest 
indeed, but for practical purposes, of the law of 1905 by 
the plenary assembly of the bishops—all were unavailing. 
The last word was with Rome; it professed to confirm 
the wishes of the episcopate, which in fact it overbore; 
nor did the bishops venture either to ex pose the hypocrisy 
or to resist the decision ; their hands and tongues were 
tied. In private only, and to those on whom reliance 
could be placed, did men speak their minds. ‘C’est une 
véritable iniquité,’ said an Academician whose services 
to the Church had been of the first order, speaking of 
the Encyclical Gravissimo; and Cardinal Mathieu, when 
asked whether there was any prospect of an improvement, 
replied—‘ Aucun ; le Pape se porte bien.’ 

Strenuous attempts have been made to represent the 
French policy of Pius X as successful. It was one of 
reformation, we are assured; it purged the Church of 
base metal; it released her energies and rekindled her 
zeal. This spiritual gain outweighed the material 
sacrifice by which it was purchased; and Nationalism, 
which has been strengthened by the war and is the force 
of the future, moves on increasingly Catholic lines. In 
England those who see a magic in Disestablishment and 
a heresy in Erastianism are apt to take these assurances 
at their surface value. But this is to project desire into 
reality ; we believe easily what we wish to believe. There 
is still much religion in France; the profession of 
Catholicism has become the badge of a party which, if 
neither large nor influential, is certainly energetic; the 
situation was one which called for effort; and, where 
the means of making it were at the disposal of the 
bishops, an effort was made. That doubtful benefit to 
religion, la bonne presse, flourishes; in the great towns 
some—not all—of the churches are well attended; the 
heroism shown by so many priests and nuns in the war 
has happily weakened the baser sort of anti-clericalism ; 
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while the ‘ Union Sacrée’ has made cooperation between 
men of different religious and political opinions possible, 
and we may hope that the ground on which this co- 
operation takes place will be enlarged. But M. Maurice 
Barrés’ ‘Grande Pitié des Eglises de France’ points toa 
mortal wound; the Church is bleeding to death from 
the blow inflicted upon her by the abolition of the Con- 
cordat, and her consequent separation, moral and 
material, from the national life. In favoured localities 
the voluntary system may be worked with a certain 
measure of success, but in the poorer districts and in 
the country generally the outlook is dark. How can the 
fabrics be maintained? How can even a minimum 
supply of clergy be supported? How can the necessary 
vocations to the priesthood be secured? To none of 
these questions can a satisfactory answer be given. Such 
of the churches as fall under the head of historical monu- 
ments are kept in repair at the public expense; but these 
are comparatively few in number. The caisse inéer- 
diocésaine is an attempt to meet the financial difficulty ; 
but the position of the clergy is precarious ; while the lack 
of candidates for ordination, which the war makes more 
acute than before, is an even greater cause of anxiety— 
‘c'est de ce cété que l’avenir est le plus sombre pour 
l'Eglise.’ All the signs—and they are not without their 
lesson for us in England—point in one direction; they 
show how easily national may degenerate into denomi- 
national religion, a Church into a sect 

The Catholic Revival, where it is more than an affec- 
tation, is to be found among men of literary and artistic 
rather than of scientific or practical ability, who, from 
temperamental or other personal reasons, have fallen 
out of the main stream of life. The inarticulate forces 
of conservatism find a voice and a rallying point in such 
persons; but the results of successive French elections 
show how desperate are their efforts and howeempty 
their dreams. The movement represents a swing of 
the pendulum; ‘un moment & attendre; la mer monte 
quand méme. It is not without its use as a corrective 
to the more vulgar forms of secularism. But it has no 
future; and it is probable that under the pressure of 
circumstances its representatives will pass over into 
other and not necessarily kindred camps. 
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‘Rien ne parait moins solide que l’espoir, assez ouvertement 
caressé par de notables publicistes, d’utiliser la guerre au 
profit d’une réaction politico-religieuse. . . . L’indifférence 
des masses & l’égard de la vielle Foi va grandissant, et le 
catholicisme apparéit de plus en plus comme le culte d’une 
minorité qui tende & vivre en dehors au courant national, 
assez mécontente, mais surtout impuissante.’ * 


Over Italian politics the Pope’s outlook, up to a 
certain point, was sound. He did not expect a restora- 
tion of the temporal power as Pius IX or even Leo XIII 
had understood it. An Italian of the north, he had 
escaped what on this point is the cramping influence of 
the Curia; the time for this, he knew, was past. But, 
no less than his predecessors, he saw the world out of 
focus, and set himself against the incoming tide. His 
vision of an anti-democratic Italian monarchy, in alliance 
with which the Pontiff should exercise an effective super- 
sovereignty under international guarantees, was as fan- 
tastic as Leo’s dream of a Catholic Republic in France 
or Antonelli’s of a European Legitimist reaction. ‘Sunt 
haec aegri somnia’; things are not going, and will not 
go, that way. Liberalism, in the sense in which the 
word is used in Encyclicals—the sense, i.e., in which it 
stands for the subjection of authority, civil and religious 
alike, to reason—is a permanent element of European 
civilisation, a postulate of life and thought. 

Ecclesiastics are quick to seize small points and to 
grasp at immediate gains, but slow to discern large 
issues or to forecast the future; of all conditions (says 
Clarendon) they take the worst measure of men and 
of affairs. Hence the miscalculation which threw the 
Papacy into the arms of the Central Empires. Austria 
was the nearest approach to a Catholic Power left; 
Germany, with its ‘Holy Emperor, as Pius X in an access 
of Byzantine fervour described William II, embodied 
more than any other European State the principle of 
authority; here were the natural allies of the Church. 
There can be no better omen for the issue of the war 
than this direction of Papal policy, which, it seems, has 
survived its originator. For, if certainty is attainable in 





‘ Jean Barois,’ by Roger Martin Du Gard, p. 448. 
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contingent matter, it is found in the political ineptitude 
of the modern Papacy; in the invariableness with which 
the influence of that great institution is thrown on what 
turns out to be the losing side. 

The assiduity with which the Pope courted Berlin 
may be measured by his relaxation of the Jehad against 
Modernism at its bidding. The Holy Roman Empire is 
in commission ; but its shadow fell upon William II. He 
stood for the medieval German Cesars; and the renewal 
of the alliance between the Church and the German 
Empire made it a matter of necessity to comply with 
his demands. What may be called the Modernism of 
the Left, partly perhaps because it was French, was rare 
in Germany ; but there were limits beyond which it was 
not safe to press even Catholic professors, who retained 
the solid tradition of learning which distinguishes the 
German Universities. Difficulties arose at Bonn, Munich, 
Strassburg and even Vienna. The Pope’s victories were 
Pyrrhic. The invective of the Borromean Encyclical 
(1910) against the Reformers and the Reformation 
excited German indignation; it was not published in 
Germany. The anti-modernist oath prescribed by the 
Constitution Sacrorum Antistitum (1910)* was resented 
by the German Theological Faculties, which, though 
suspect at Rome, were supported by their Governments ; 
exemptions were granted—with a bad grace—and con- 
cessions made. Elsewhere this oath was taken with 
mental reservations, tacit or avowed, which, while they 
deprived it of its test value, put an intolerable strain on 
the conscience of the more educated clergy. The ethics 
of subscription are disputable; but never, probably, did 
a formula secure so little conformity at the price of 
so great a lowering of moral standards. A memorial 
addressed to the French bishops informed them that 
those concerned signed under compulsion, and regarded 
the oath as neither binding in conscience nor significant 
of interior assent. Hippolytus excused himself in the 
words, 


‘H yAdao’ ouwpox’, H S? ppnv aveporog.’ 





* The text of the oath, with that of the Decree Lamentabili, the Ency- 
clical Pascendi (1907), and the principal acts and documents of the Pontifi- 
cate, will be found in the last edition of Denzinger’s Enchiridion (1911). 
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This sophistry roused a storm of protest in the theatre 
at Athens. The standards of certain Churchmen are 
lower, it seems, than those of the Athenian stage. 

The reconstruction of the Curia—the congregations 
and tribunals which form the executive and judiciary of 
the Church—had long been called for. ‘These bodies 
date from the 16th century ; their machinery was anti- 
quated, their procedure dilatory, their methods were open 
to abuse. ‘I am sick of the heat and the intrigues,’ 
wrote so strong an Ultramontane as Cardinal Manning 
from Rome (1877); and, 


‘Their pride will not let them say that the earth moves. 
And there will be no correction of all this. Therefore the 
Italians are at Rome; and Divine Providence will correct it— 
but “ so as by fire.”’ * 


The reform instituted by the Constitution Sapienti 
Consilio (1908) simplified and facilitated the working 
of these bodies. It deprived the dogmatic and dis- 
ciplinary Congregations of their judicial powers, which 
were transferred to the tribunals of the Rota and the 
Segnatura ; the jurisdiction of Propaganda was confined 
to the foreign missions, mixed countries, such as 
England, being placed under the Bishops and Regulars; 
the important Consistorial Congregation was entrusted 
with the nomination of bishops and the supervision of 
episcopal administration. The functions of the Cancel- 
leria and the Dataria became nominal; those of the 
Secretariate were extended. This department, which 
became the centre of the Government of the Church as 
a whole, was subdivided into three sections—those of 
Extraordinary and of Ordinary Affairs, with that of 
Briefs. Under the management of adroit agents it 
became an ecclesiastical Wolff Bureau, which controlled 
the religious and inspired the secular press. Its policy 
‘was without principle, scruple, or decency. But it was 
successful ; few journals, even of the first rank, Italian 
or foreign, escaped its influence. But there was another 
sidetoit. ‘It was base, and crudely base,’ writes a clerical 
journalist of the conduct of ‘Corrispondenza di Roma.’ ;t 





* Purcell, ‘ Life of Manning,’ ii, 507, 584. 
+ ‘The Church Times,’ Aug. 21, 1914. 
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and Father Tyrrell said, ‘The Montagnini and Benigni 
revelations have extinguished every spark of respect for 
the present personnel of the Roman See.’ * 

The codification of the Canon Law was projected, but 
not carried through; a few unimportant disciplinary 
reforms among the clergy, chiefly in Italy, were effected ; 
the Ne Temere decree of the Council of Trent, against 
clandestine marriages, was extended, with much incon- 
venience and some scandal, to mixed countries ; children 
of and even under seven were admitted to communion, 
and encouraged to communicate daily ; the use of plain- 
song was enjoined. The good sense of the clergy made 
the two last injunctions a dead letter. 


The main achievement of the late Pontificate was the 
dissipation of what may be called the illusion of Catho- 
licism. The Church of the 19th century embodied the 
inevitable recoil from the excesses of the Revolution. 
Romanticism clothed it with light as with a garment ; 
it was adorned by the genius of Newman and governed 
by the wise opportunism of Leo XIII. But under this 
fair surface lay a stubborn core of reality, which the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely, could neither expel 
nor disguise. This was the arrest of life, and of the 
forces which make for life—an arrest which was felt 
peculiarly, though not exclusively, in the province of 
ideas. Religion is not a philosophy. It is seen at its 
best—Catholicism in particular is seen at its best—among 
simple people, or where the primitive and elemental facts 
of life come to the fore. But it connotes a philosophy 
which underlies its various manifestations, though it 
need not be consciously held. In the case of Catholicism 
this philosophy is that of absolutism. And the ever- 
moving mind of man objects to Catholicism not that it 
is wrong in presupposing a philosophy, but that the 
philosophy which it presupposes is wrong. 

For absolutism, ie. authority unchecked by reason, 
means stagnation ;. to stereotype the status quo, fix it 
where we will, is to exclude the movement of life. The 
ecclesiastical forms of Christianity are peculiarly exposed 





* ‘Life of George Tyrrell,’ ii, 340. 
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to this danger; and in modern Catholicism it is accen- 
tuated. The Medieval Church represented its period— 
the Middle Ages; the modern Church not only does not 
represent, it is a standing protest against, the modern 
world. From time to time the key in which this protest 
is pitched is lowered. Catholicism is on too large a scale 
not to be affected by its environment ; our own genera- 
tion has witnessed a notable example both of this attempt 
at adaptation, and of the inevitable reversion to type 
that follows it. Leo XIII left the Church respected—a 
power to be reckoned with, not only politically (this it 
must be for long under whatever rulers) but in thought 
and in life. It attracted the static elements of the body 
politic—men who put unity and action before speculation, 
and who saw in the Church the centre of gravity with 
whose removal or decay the various elements which 
compose society would lose cohesion. The instability of 
French politics has made this point of view more familiar 
to French than to English thinkers. It does not neces- 
sarily imply religious belief, but it involves the support 
of religious institutions ; ‘Paris vaut bien une messe.’ 

It was not, however, politicians only who ceased to 
despair of Catholicism ; it was thought possible to graft 
the methods and conclusions of science upon its vener- 
able traditions, and so to make the centuries one. These 
aspirations took shape in Modernism, which was an 
attempt to naturalise history, criticism, and the philo- 
sophy of spirit in the Church. It wasa dream. But it 
was a dream dreamed by the wisest and best men in 
Christendom—a dream which it was, and is, well to have 
dreamed. Its Achilles’ heel was that it overlooked what 
is the distinctive feature of Roman, or Latin, Catholicism 
—the unique development of the conception of authority 
which has taken shape in the Papacy, and the consequent 
relation of the Church to life, which is that of a residuum 
left behind when the freer and saner elements have 
broken away. The dilemma presented is one from which 
there is (it seems) no escape. A reformed Catholicism 
would cease to attract the social and cultural levels to 
which, in its actual shape, Catholicism appeals so strongly. 
Those who occupy them do not think, and do not want 
to think. ‘Abide ye here with the ass, while I and the 
lad go yonder and worship’; they are children of the 

2K 2 
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bondwoman, not of the free. This is the obstinate fact 
against which a reforming Pope, could a reforming Pope 
be conceived, would be broken. Yet Modernism was a 
development of the human spirit which, if the Papacy 
could ill afford to admit, it could still less afford to 
repudiate; a Church incapable of movement will be left 
behind by an onward-moving world. 

For many minds the sharp outlines presented by 
dogmatic systems affirmative or negative—the two are 
near of kin—have an attraction. The position is clear ; 
it is, or seems to be, straightforward ; it commends itself 
to the plain man. But these hard and fast lines are 
not found in nature; they exist for thought, not in things. 
‘They see not clearliest who see all things clear.’ For 
things are not clear; and to see them as if they were so 
is to see them as they are not, not as they are. Nor can 
professions be safely taken at their face value; achieve- 
ment does not necessarily correspond to aim. The aim 
of Pius X—‘instaurare omnia in Christo’—was admir- 
able; his achievement was less so; it was to widen the 
gulf which separates the Church from the life of Europe, 
and to make Catholicism impossible for many whose 


natural place by birth and inheritance was within its 
fold. To sensitive spirits the position was intolerable : 
the iron entered into their souls. The years 1903-1914 
were in truth 


‘Tempora saevitiae, claras quibus abstulit Urbi 
Illustresque animas impune et vindice nullo.’ 


‘The look of suffering and desolation that marked him,’ 
it is said of Father Tyrrell, ‘during the first months 
after his severance from religious life and the rights of 
the priesthood, was impressed, not on his face alone, but 
on his entire frame, and will not easily be forgotten by 
friends who saw him at the time. There was something 
of the child in his nature and appearance; and in seeing 
him one thought of a child cast adrift in wind and rain 
and cold.’ It is past; but even to-day it is difficult to 
think without indignation of the blind and cruel tyranny 
whose record is written in wrecked faith, oppressed 
consciences, and broken lives. ‘Ride your ways, ride 
your ways, Laird of Ellangowan; ride your ways, 
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Godfrey Bertram! This day have ye quenched seven 
smoking hearths ; see if the fire in yer ain parlour burn 
the brighter for that. Ye have riven the thack off seven 
cottar houses; look if your ain rooftree stand the faster.’ 
There will be, there is, a Nemesis for these things. 

The present age is not one in which it is wise to put 
a strain upon faith. Even by those who retain them, 
the traditional beliefs are acquiesced in rather than held 
with conviction or fervour; and their external frame- 
work—Churches, creeds, religious observance—is in- 
creasingly regarded as a matter of circumstance and 
expediency, conditioned by place and time. Ethical 
conceptions, on the other hand, have extended and 
developed ; their content is greater, their foundations 
are stronger, their horizons are larger than in any 
previous age. Were a Pope, even at the eleventh hour, 
to throw off the pitiful pretence of ‘neutrality,’ were he 
to preach righteousness, to proclaim brotherhood, to do 
battle with ‘spiritual wickedness in high places,’ to 
denounce public crime, the conscience of the world would 
be with him as it has never been even with his greatest 
predecessors. He dares not and will not—the fault is in 
the system, not in the man; and this is why the con- 
science of the world is falling away from him and from 
the conception of religion for which he stands. The root 
fallacy of this conception is that it substitutes the out- 
ward for the inward, identifies the changeless idea with 
its changing clothing, and forgets that religion is neither 
system nor enactment, but spiritual life. Piety divorced 
from ideas is pietism. For the intellectual virtues have 
their place in religion as well as the practical; these, 
taken apart from the former, degenerate and run to seed. 
And a fundamental truth underlies the two apparent 
paradoxes of the philosopher: ‘ Virtue is knowledge’; 
and, ‘ Virtue is one.’ 


' ALFRED FAWKEs. 
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Art. 183—THE ARCHIVES OF THE WAR. 


1. Reports of the Royal Commission on Public Records 
(1912, 1914), Cd. 6361, 6395, 6396, 7544-7546. 

2. Report of the Committee on Local Records (1902), Cd. 
1333, 1335. 

3. Guide to the Manuscript Materials relating to American 
History in the German State Archives (Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington), 1912. 

4, Books on the Great War. An Annotated Bibliography 
of Literature issued during the European Conflict. By 
F. W. T. Lange and W.T. Berry. Vols 1-111. Grafton, 
1915. 

5. Lists of Publications bearing on the War. By G. W. 
Prothero and A. J. Philip. Published by the Central 
Committee for National Patriotic Organisations (62, 
Charing Cross), 1914-17. 


Wits the progress of the war, the task of the historians 
who have been selected to compile an official record of 
its vicissitudes grows more formidable from day to day. 
Fortunately, in the domain of History, guarded with 
the precautions of modern study, there is no scope for the 
activities of propagandists or sensation-mongers. The 
authority of an official History of these times will not 
depend on its clever advocacy of a national cause, but on 
the conclusive statements that are submitted for the 
consideration of impartial readers. The historian, in- 
deed, must have the gift of graphic and lucid exposition, 
for History is an art, not merely a science; but this 
requirement wil) be admirably fulfilled by such writers 
as Mr John Fortescue and Sir Julian Corbett. So far the 
promise of an authentic narrative of the part played by 
our Navy and Army in the war is excellent. The founda- 
tions of the work have been securely laid by these 
experienced historians and their skilled assistants. In 
due course a stately national memorial will arise, pro- 
vided that one indispensable requirement is supplied— 
that is, free access to all the original sources. 

We may assume that, for the immediate purpose of 
an official history of the British naval and military 
operations during the present war, at least the records 
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of the Admiralty and War Office have been placed, pro- 
bably for the first time, at the entire disposal of our 
historians. We must not, however, lose sight of the fact 
that even these important materials will need to be 
eventually enlarged for the purpose of an exhaustive 
national ‘ History of the War.’ It is already an accepted 
principle of historical method that the military or naval 
history of a country should be studied and written with 
due regard to its foreign policy, its internal administra- 
tion, and the various measures adopted for its economic 
or social welfare. Some day the various aspects of 
national policy or activity will be examined by the 
historian who already stands at the threshold of the 
archives of the war. Even now, as he scans the prospec- 
tive sources of the history of these times, an extensive 
vista of departmental archives comes into view. 

Before the war, those collections were chiefly con- 
fined to departments of long standing, and their extent 
had been reduced to very modest proportions by various 
expedients. But pre-war conditions have been altered 
by the creation of new or auxiliary departments. Some 
of these must contain papers of great historical interest 
and consequence, in the shape of intercepted letters and 
other piéces de conviction generally known to historians 
as ‘intelligence.’ It is true that there are sure to be 
some documents which in ordinary circumstances would 
have no special historical interest; but these are not 
ordinary times, and service to the State has become, to- 
day, a service for the war. In view of the importance 
of the occasion it may be suggested that, for the time 
being, all historical documents relating to the war should 
be preserved. 

Besides the official archives there are many personal 
papers throughout the land, which would make no slight 
contribution to the history of a national war. Indeed 
our historians, for instance Prof. Oman in his work on 
‘Wellington’s Army,’ tell us that such documents have 
proved to be of the utmost importance for the history 
of earlier periods. Again, the archives of the war are 
not exclusively confined to original sources. The docu- 
ments which are the basis of our history may reach the 
historians’ hands in the convenient form of printed texts. 
Then there are compilations based on authentic records 
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or on oral evidence, and there are other historical 
publications that are valuable for a close reasoning and 
sound judgment begotten of the study of History or a 
knowledge of affairs. 

It will be evident, therefore, that the new harvest of 
historical materials is ripening apace as the war draws 
towards its close; and labourers will not be wanting in this 
national service. What is chiefly needed is the authority 
or direction of the State itself. These archives, which 
may now seem of small account, will be of great worth 
when the din of battle is stilled, and the sword is laid 
aside for the pen. It is, therefore, a matter of public 
interest that they should be properly preserved and made 
accessible within a reasonable period. 

In this connexion, however, it must not be forgotten 
that the Government departments have hitherto kept 
the historian at a distance not always by any means 
respectful.* The official papers of three generations of 
British statesmen and naval or military commanders 
have been closed to him, regardless of the interests of 
our national history. Permission has, indeed, been 
solemnly given to zealous officers for the purpose of 
compiling the history of a famous regiment that served 
at Tangiers, or the ‘ Life’ of a great seaman who ‘ banged’ 
a gallant enemy in Quiberon Bay. Other students have 
received permission to inspect the State Papers, but their 
researches have been necessarily confined to a com- 
paratively remote era of our history; for, until a few 
years ago, the archives were closed to the historian 
of the period subsequent to the Napoleonic war. From 
time to time exceptional facilities and even direct 
assistance have been given to individual scholars, for 
instance, to Macaulay, Froude, Thorold Rogers and S. R. 
Gardiner; but these isolated cases have not constituted 
precedents for the generality of students, and it is not 
yet regarded as the duty of the State to provide facilities 
for researches throughout the archives. By general 
consent, such facilities would include access to all official 
documents, except those of recent date, the assistance 





* *They seemed to consider it a piece of impudence for any one to ask 
for leave to consult papers’ (Evidence of Sir J. K. Laughton before the 
Royal Commission on Public Records, 1912, Q. 2158). 
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of trained archivists, and descriptive lists of the records ; 
but, as Prof. Firth recently pointed out in this Review 
(October, 1916), the authorities who hindered the progress 
of historical research have done practically nothing in 
the way of publishing the later State Papers. 

It is one thing to suggest that it is the duty of a 
Government to promote historical study by facilitating 
original research, but it is quite another matter to ensure 
the performance of that duty; and yet the attempt has 
been made. The contemporaries of Hallam and Macaulay 
must be credited with the successive achievements of a 
State Paper Office, a Public Record Office, and a series 
of record publications. Fifty years later the establishment 
of a scientific archive system and access to State Papers 
later than the reign of George III were strongly advocated 
by the late Regius Professor of History at Oxford and 
the present Master of Peterhouse.* 

Not only have distinguished scholars pleaded for a 
more liberal and a more enlightened administration of 
the archives; the subject has also engaged the attention 
of along series of royal commissions or parliamentary 
committees, whose reports make interesting reading at 
this day. Throughout the 18th century Parliament 
showed much solicitude for the safe custody of the records 
in which ‘the public interest is concerned,’ as well as for 
their description, as ‘an honour to the nation.’¢ In the 
first year of the last century a parliamentary committee, 
whose report led to the appointment of a royal com- 
mission, recalls the fact that those records were regarded 
by Edwardian parliaments as ‘the people’s evidences’ 
and were ordered to be ‘accessible to all the King’s 
subjects. { More than thirty years later another select 
committee, moved by the example of French culture, 
recommended that all State Papers, as late even as 
1760, should be available for publication.§ The result of 
this enlightened recommendation is disappointing, as we 
have seen. Twenty years elapsed before certain classes 





* R. Hist. Soc. ‘ Trans.,’ N. S., vols xi, xiv, xviii. 

+ Report from Committee appointed to view Cottonian Library (1732). 

¢ Reports from Select Committee on the Public Records (1800), p. 3. 

§ Report from Select Committee (H. C.) on the Record Commission 
(1863), p. xlii. 
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of records were thrown open to 1687, and the reign of 
George the Third was not fully attained until 1903. 

The thoughtful legislators of the reign of William IV 
were equally interested in the publication of fuller 
information relating to the progress of British com- 
mercial enterprise; and a strong recommendation on 
this point was made by a parliamentary committee in 
1833.* Since then the published statistics of British 
trade have steadily increased, but the records of the 
Board of Trade do not seem to have seen the light from 
that day to this.t| We can scarcely believe that it would 
be possible to give a complete account of the modern 
developments of British trade without reference to these 
departmental records. 

There is, perhaps, more excuse for the neglect of 
successive Governments to encourage the study of 
military and naval history by the publication of official 
documents. The omission has been supplied on the naval 
side by the enterprise of the Navy Records Society, but 
we have as yet no counterpart to the valuable studies 
of the ‘section historique’ of the French Ministry of War. 
This state of things is not creditable to the nation, nor 
is it quite fair to the scholars who have undertaken the 
heavy task of writing the history of this country since 
the accession of Queen Victoria. For this purpose the 
‘original sources’ consist of printed parliamentary papers 
and official documents, with little hoards of State Papers 
that have slipped through the meshes of the archivists’ 
nets and have been made available for reference in 
memoirs, biographies and similar publications. 

In point of quality, however, such sources leave some- 
thing to be desired. Parliamentary returns and other 
Blue Books, which have been officially ‘ edited’ for public 
consumption, are not ‘documents’ of the same value as 
the original records and State Papers of an earlier period 
or the critical texts in which these are reproduced. The 
‘British and Foreign State Papers’ are less satisfying 
than the publications of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. The unfortunate historian of the post-Georgian 





* First Report of Committee on Public Documents (1833), p. 3. 
+ Second Report of Public Records Commission (1914).—Minutes of 


Evidence, Q. 6561-2. 
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period must conceal the penury of his equipment with 
the decorous materials selected from Court archives, or 
even with the tarnished embroidery of some indiscreet 
recollections of State affairs. With these, truly, he makes 
a brave show; but an outfit like the ‘Greville Memoirs’ 
or the ‘Letters of Queen Victoria,’ the ‘Creevey Papers’ 
or the recent ‘Granville Correspondence’ is not often 
provided by the public spirit of owners or by the enter- 
prise of publishers. It must be evident, therefore, that, 
although there is an abundance of instructive sources for 
the history of the 19th century, the official documents 
are not, as we are frequently assured, superfluous ; other- 
wise, why should they remain so jealously guarded ? 
When the historian is concerned with the history of 
his own times he is at a still greater disadvantage. The 
State Papers are behind bolt and bar; and for obvious 
reasons the semi-official or private collections cannot 
yet be published. On the other hand, the contemporary 
historian is helped by common knowledge and personal 
information which cannot be adequately expressed in 
formal documents. There is also, as we have seen, 
much printed literature which throws light on the causes 
and consequences of recent events. These printed sources, 
however, are widely distributed and sometimes casually 
preserved. In order to secure their preservation and 
to make them readily accessible they should be sys- 
tematically collected, arranged and catalogued as an 
annexe to the State archives. The Government has its 
hands pretty full, as we all know ; but it may be suggested 
that it would not be difficult to find persons, at present 
not employed on work for the State, who would be able, 
if armed with State authority and aided by State funds 
(which need not be large), to make a complete collection 
of all documents, books and pamphlets of any importance 
dealing with the war, both British and Foreign, and not 
of these only but also of posters and other material. 
These should be stored in a National War Library, in the 
British Museum or elsewhere. It is understood that the 
German Government is forming a great War Library of 
this kind at Leipzig; and the future utility of such a 
collection is too obvious to be insisted on. Moreover, it 
should be begun at once, otherwise a great deal of this 
extensive literature—how extensive it already is may 
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be seen by a glance at the lists mentioned at the 
head of this article—will be lost for ever, or will be 
accessible, if at all, in private collections only. 


It may seem premature to discuss the sources of 
History that is in the making, but the researches with 
which we are here concerned will elucidate the most 
momentous crisis of our national life. Whether it is 
possible for contemporary history to be written by an 
adequate method of research is a question on which 
different opinions will always be expressed. It might 
well be argued that we cannot know every side of some 
incident of international consequence without examining 
the archives of all the States concerned. Yet, even if 
the historian is content to wait until the archives are 
ostensibly open, it does not follow that his researches 
can even then prove exhaustive; and our historians will 
be wise if they take the earliest opportunity of collecting 
the materials for a history of their own time.* 

At the same time students of the period since 1837 
will deal with an unknown quantity. An impenetrable 
veil of official secrecy has shrouded the archives of the 
Victorian period, but a careful student would expect 
to find some modern representatives of the ancient 
classes of departmental records, possibly under new titles. 
From certain indications that are now available it must 
be feared that the student of naval and military affairs 
during the reign of Queen Victoria must be prepared to face 
a dearth of the materials which exist in infinite number 
and variety for an earlier period. Not only have the later 
records and State Papers remained undescribed and un- 
used, they have also been seriously depleted through un- 
intelligent or neglectful custody. An untold number of 
official documents of historical value have perished by 
degrees or have been wilfully destroyed; others have 
been appropriated by private individuals. From the year 
1815 onwards the track marked out for the historian by 
the State archives is almost obliterated, and he sees 
before him a wide expanse of desert, broken here and 
there by oases of private hospitality.t 





* First Report, Appendix, Part iii, Q.Q. 2469 seq..and 2478 seq. 
+ First Report of Public Records Commission, pp. 15-20: Second Report, 
pp. 67-72. 
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The serious depletion of the official archives in the 
last century has been referred to here because it appears 
to have been due to grave defects in their administration. 
As the same system is still in force, it will be instructive 
to glance at some of its characteristic features. We 
have already mentioned the interest taken by earlier 
statesmen in the safe custody and description of the 
public records. At the same time they recognised the 
necessity for a complete reform of the then existing 
system, and they saw to it that the reform was duly 
carried out by special legislation ; but, though the Public 
Record Office Act was passed in 1838, no repository was 
provided by the Treasury for nearly twenty years. By 
that time the building was incapable of containing the 
records which had been brought together. The residue 
continued to be stored, until the present century, in 
attics, cellars or outhouses, which often had the sig- 
nificance of a ‘condemned cell.’ 

These facts are clearly established by the official 
reports of the Record Office and the present Records 
Commission, but their significance has scarcely been 
realised. They show that the departments were in- 
different as to the disposal of their records, and that the 
nature and value of these records were not appreciated 
by the officers of the Master of the Rolls, who had no 
professional interest in the care of archives. Without 
traditions and without training, they were chiefly occu- 
pied in producing stereotyped office copies and perfunctory 
inventories. The Rolls House became the editorial office 
of more than one series of costly publications,* before 
the records had been properly arranged or described. In 
fact, the discredited methods of the old Record Com- 
mission were resumed on a more ambitious scale; and 
thousands of unsorted records were allowed to fade and 
rot, in spite of the explicit directions of the Act of 1838, 
and of the example set by the skilful and assiduous 
archivists of France, Belgium and Holland. 

There are good reasons for believing that the military 
and naval records of this country were preserved almost 
intact down to the middle of the 19th century. Some of 





* These were rarely produced by the record officers themselves, but 
were assigned by the Deputy Keeper to various unofficial scholars. 
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these were stored in the cellars and attics of the War 
Office and Admiralty departments; others had been 
removed to the Tower of London from Deptford dock- 
yard; but soon after the passing of the Public Record 
Office Act extensive transfers began to be made to the new 
repository in Fetter Lane. More records were preserved 
in various metropolitan or provincial depots. Here 
many interesting collections had accumulated since the 
Restoration, and some of them were found in the same 
position by the Records Commission immediately before 
the war.* In addition to these fortunate survivals a large 
mass of departmental papers had been admitted to the 
sanctuary of the State Paper Office, with the records of 
the Secretaries of State for Home and Colonial affairs, 
whose departments were formerly concerned with mili- 
tary and naval affairs. The result of this casual dis- 
tribution of the service records was an increased pressure 
on the central archives following the reorganisations of 
the Admiralty and War Office departments in 1832 and 
1855 respectively. That pressure was relieved by the 
crude expedient of destroying old records to make room 
for new ones. The first organised destruction was 
effected between 1855 and 1865 by a departmental com- 
mittee, the members of which do not appear to have 
possessed any real qualifications for such a task.t The 
records destroyed were measured sometimes by the ton, 
sometimes by the cubic yard, often by the thousand. 
From first to last nearly two-thirds of the collec- 
tion must have been disposed of in these and subsequent 
operations. Naturally the documents in most frequent 
use, and therefore bound or filed for convenience of 
reference, had the best chance of escaping this fate. Of 
the rest, some were unbound and unsorted, and all were 
unclean and undescribed; incidentally, therefore, their 
destruction saved all further trouble. In many cases, 
however, only a respite was granted to documents of 
obvious value, for it was suggested, later, that similar 
information could be obtained elsewhere, and their fate 





* Second Report of Public Records Commission (1914), Appendix, 
Part ii, pp. 88-89, 123-128, 178-189, 211-236. 

+ First Report of Public Records Commission (1912), p. 15, and Appendix, 
Part ii, p. 32. ‘ 
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was sealed.* In several cases the disposal of the records 
cannot even be traced ; they have simply disappeared as 
though the earth had swallowed them. The story of 
these misdeeds may be found in the recent Reports of the 
Public Records Commission, which condemn our archive 
system all the more emphatically because of its contrast 
with the scientific methods which the Commissioners 
had observed in Continental archives.t 

Perhaps in this matter we should be wise to see our- 
selves as others see us. During the last fifteen years 
American scholars have devoted more attention to the 
organisation and contents of archives than these have 
received during all the preceding centuries. They cannot 
have failed to be struck with the relative inefficiency of 
our insular methods, and indeed they have told us as 
much, in quite a friendly way. On the other hand, they 
find in Germany the archives of the several States ‘ well 
administered, while even in the smaller German States 
‘there is always an efficient archivist who is especially 
qualified for his work.’ The latest repositories are 
described as ‘ models of architectural beauty and practical 
utility.” In the older buildings the records are kept in 
steel presses which can be readily removed in case of fire. 
Everywhere in Germany the conditions of access to the 
archives ‘are most generous, and documents are even 
transferred from one place to another for the use of 
students.}| Now that we have realised the significance 
of German preparedness, the value of our own archives 
as a national asset should not be overlooked. ‘Fas est et 
ab hoste doceri.’ 


There is another aspect of the archives in time of war 
that invites closer attention. Many new subjects of 
historical interest can now be recognised as a result of 
the extensive activities of the State. New departments, 
without precedent in the conservative establishment of 
the Civil List, have been created; royal commissions and 
departmental committees by the score have been ap- 
pointed to deal with fresh developments; and many 


* Thid., p. 17. ¢ Ibid., pp. 38-40. 
} Guide tothe manuscript materials relating to American History in the 
German State Archives, pp. 14-16. 
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special collections of official papers are taking shape. 
Some of these will be of permanent value, even if they 
are not useful to the historiographers of this war. Must 
we again wait for seventy years till another Record 
Commission tells us that the records have been arranged 
without uniformity of plan by unskilled clerks, or that 
they were destroyed at the suggestion of an economist 
panting for promotion ? 

It would seem that the old official habit of effecting 
paltry economies at the expense of literature and art is 
still uncured, perhaps because it is incurable. Most of 
us are now familiar with the official pose—a fine con- 
tempt of everything old and musty; an exaggerated 
regard for the latest contrivances for saving trouble. 
In the midst of much public waste and some private 
extravagance, the national museums and archives were 
to be mainly closed—‘the most pitiful economy ever 
effected by a great nation.’* The strong remonstrance 
of a few eminent scholars led only to a slight modifica- 
tion of a thoughtless measure in striking contrast with 
the sturdy patriotism of French scholarship and even 
with the resolute purpose of German culture.f 

The plain truth is that in these economies we see 
another instance of the indifference of the departments 
to historical learning, already manifested in the case of 
their own records. For the most part, official procedure 
is sustained by precedents derived from current official 
papers or printed minutes. During its brief life in lobby 
shelves or presses, a current departmental paper is fairly 
secure, except from fire or water; but, if an early pre- 
cedent is in question—a treaty paper, the title-deeds to 
Crown lands or merely the right of some veteran to his 
reward for service—there can be no certainty of its being 
produced from an incoherent mass of ‘ weeded’ papers. 
That such a state of things is discreditable to us as 
a nation can scarcely be denied, and sooner or later 
some such drastic remedies as those suggested by the 
Royal Commission will be endorsed by public opinion. 
Meanwhile the danger is increasing; records are still 





* Sir A. Conan Doyle in the ‘ Times,’ Feb. 6, 1917. 
t+ Recent information from Paris and Berlin indicated that the archives 
would remain open as long as archivists were available. 
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mishandled or destroyed, some even on the plea that they 
will now fetch a good price as waste paper. A vast mass 
of departmental records is being dealt with by officials 
who are ignorant of the elements of archive-economy as 
it is practised, even in war-time, on the Continent. An 
approved and uniform system of dealing with the national 
archives would therefore be helpful to officials as well as 
to historical students. Such a system has been boldly 
sketched by the Royal Commission, and from its ample 
details we may gather that the following points are those 
to which most importance should be attached : 


1. The extension and improvement of repositories of 
records, both metropolitan and provincial. 

2. The reorganisation of the existing administration of the 
records and the appointment of trained archivists. 

3. Further facilities of public access to be provided, 
especially to the later records. 

4, The substitution of summary lists for lengthy calendars 
or full texts, until the arrangement of the records is com- 


pleted. 
5. The disposal of official documents otherwise than in ac- 


cordance with the Public Record Office Acts to be prohibited. 
6. Official documents now in private hands to be made 
accessible to students, ‘so far as possible. 


It may be inferred from the evidence taken during 
recent enquiries that much difference of opinion exists 
as to the best means of carrying out these proposals. 
In the first place, the provision of suitable repositories 
is a matter of some difficulty. Experts tell us that in 
every country it has been found cheaper to erect a 
permanent repository than to take over and adapt un- 
suitable buildings;* but this estimate is not always 
accepted by economists. Doubtless a heavy expenditure 
will have been incurred for housing official papers during 
the war in London alone. There are also many military 
and naval records in district commands or outposts, and 
civil records in the branch offices of Government depart- 
ments, besides the ordinary judicial records in the pro- 
vinces. It has been suggested that common repositories 
should be provided in the county towns at the joint 





* ‘Le Nouveau Local des Archives de I’Etat a Anvers,’ by M. J. Van- 
nerus, in ‘ Revue des Archives, etc., de Belgique’ (1908). 
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expense of the Crown and of the local authorities. Such 
repositories would enable suitable provision to be made 
for the long-neglected public records outside London, 
including the large accessions received during the war. 
They would also supply better accommodation than now 
exists, in most parts, for the muniments of ecclesiastical 
and municipal corporations, together with those of various 
institutions and even of private owners. 

Possibly the establishment of trained archivists is 
of more importance, at first, than new repositories, for 
a skilled custodian would quickly transform the present 
environment of the records. Before the existing repo- 
sitories can be improved, there must be an ample supply 
of competent archivists. This is much to be desired, for, 
as the greatest living authority on archive administration 
has observed, ‘an archivist ignorant of his profession 
is in a false position towards the public.’ * 

Given adequate repositories and expert custodians, 
the next two items in our list of desiderata would be 
easily dealt with. It may be noted, however, that the 
question of expense is the chief difficulty in carrying out 
any official reorganisation. Even after the war, public 
expenditure will have to be curtailed in all directions; 
but there may be exceptions to such rules, as Mr Fisher 
has reminded us, and the better equipment of the State 
archives should be one of them. Moreover, the Record 
Commission has suggested that a reorganisation of our 
archives would probably reduce the present expenditure ; 
and such a result would doubtless commend itself to the 
Treasury. The partial statistics collected by the Com- 
mission show that the total cost of our archives before 
the war was a very large one, and it must now have 
greatly increased; but, if the money were well spent, 
it would more than suffice for keeping all official 
documents in decent order, as well as for making them 
readily accessible by the preparation of descriptive lists. 
This may appear to be a sanguine estimate of the cost 
of an efficient archive service, but it is fully warranted 
by the budgets of other countries, which include every 
requirement for skilful custody and description. 





* First Report of Public Records Commissioners (Appendix), Part ii, 
p. 136 (Evidence of M. Paul Meyer). 
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The real cause of the relatively higher cost of our 
own archives, as well as of the bad value that the State 
gets for its outlay, is twofold. In the first place we 
employ three highly paid and untrained clerks to do the 
work that could be better done by one trained archivist 
with skilled assistance.* Everywhere the employment 
of inexpert officials for this purpose has proved a costly 
failure. Over and over again the authorities have taken 
steps to put the records into proper order and to compile 
an intelligible list. The work is begun, but it is either 
left unfinished or it is quite unintelligent. Presently the 
junior clerk, who has been detailed for this work, is pro- 
moted or needed elsewhere. The work stands still while 
confusion and dust accumulate. At last the uncompleted 
list is lost or set aside, and a new one is put in hand. 

The second cause of excessive expenditure is to be 
found in the style of our record publications, which are 
far more expensive than the ‘summary inventories’ 
produced abroad, though perhaps of greater value to 
busy students. Unfortunately the cost of calendars or 
texts prepared by salaried record officers is prohibitive ; 
while the progress of the work is slow and the later 
period of our history is left untouched. The Records 
Commission has strongly recommended the substitution 
of descriptive lists on an improved plan, for the inferiority 
of such lists as those of the War Office and Admiralty 
records was pointed out to them by expert witnesses.f 
After all, ‘ the first thing to be done, as the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1836 wisely observed, is ‘to let the public 
know what records exist and where they are to be found’ : 
moreover, the money saved in this way would go far to 
equip a large number of serviceable archives. 

The two remaining desiderata stand on a somewhat 
different footing. The disposal of public records is 
regulated by statute and appears to be carried out with 
minute precautions under the existing statutory rules. 
The Records Commission found, however, that these pre- 
cautions have not always been observed, and that irre- 
parable losses have been sustained in consequence. The 





* The employment of women for this purpose in certain foreign archives 
is noticed and commended by the Royal Commission. 
+ First Report of Public Records Commission, Minutes of Evidence, 
Q.Q., 2514, 4799. 
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question here seems to be whether the Government 
realises that it is possible for public departments to 
ignore or evade the Act. The Act is only permissive, 
though permission to destroy records may imply that 
otherwise they are inviolable. In the next Records Act 
the law should be defined in such plain terms that even 
the custodians of military or naval archives will no 
longer be able to plead that the King’s Regulations 
enable them to condemn old records as useless stores.* 

The right of the Crown to reclaim public records that 
have been at some time or other inadvertently appro- 
priated has never been expressed in the form of a statute. 
Such powers exist in other countries, and they were 
actually included in the first Records Act as originally 
drafted.t The section was, however, dropped in view of 
the opposition of interested parties ; and British students 
have looked on helplessly while records that would fill 
many a gap in the archives are advertised and eagerly 
bought by American or German agents. It is needless 
to suppose that trusty and well-beloved servants of the 
Crown carried off papers of State from any other motive 
than the more convenient dispatch of public business; 
but the unforeseen result is none the less disastrous. 
Here again the real cause of the evil has been the want 
of trained archivists in the past. It would have been 
their duty to supply busy Ministers with the documents 
required for reference, and they would have accounted 
for all official papers with less trouble than has been 
bestowed on many circumlocutory codes. As matters 
stand, two simple remedies might be applied. One is 
exemption from taxation in respect of private collections 
of historical manuscripts so long as they remain on 
British soil, intact, and accessible to students. The other 
is the right of preemption by the Crown at a reasonable 
price ; for British institutions can no longer be relied upon 
to compete with American commissions, and after the 
war the competition will increase. 

It can scarcely be expected that the administrative 
reforms referred to in this article will be carried out 





* Second Report, p. 70. 
+ First Report of Public Records Commission (Appendix), Part ii, p. 3. 
The Commission, however, has made no recommendation on this point. 
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without giving some offence to the official interests con- 
cerned; but the criticisms of the Records Commission 
may be regarded as applying to the official system rather 
than to the public departments individually. The reports 
of the Commission furnish copious instances of the re- 
luctance of officials to admit the existence of defects 
which were only revealed by the persistent investigations 
of the Commissioners. At the same time the Govern- 
ment departments showed that they possessed much re- 
sourcefulness in dealing with their current papers; and, 
as such, the archives of the war are no doubt skilfully 
handled. The experience of the last fifty years, however, 
clearly shows that, as soon as records cease to be useful as 
official precedents, they are in imminent danger of destruc- 
tion. The reason is plain enough; they are not regarded 
as historical documents, and in any case the clerks in 
charge of them are scarcely qualified to select those which 
should be permanently preserved for historical reference. 

From another point of view the departments have 
not shown much consideration for the requirements of 
students, nor have they contributed anything towards 
the elucidation of their own records. On the other hand, 
the Record Office, like the British Museum, is an institution 
which is popular with readers who appreciate courteous 
and scholarly assistance in their researches. For students 
at a distance the sumptuous calendars of medizeval and 
later State Papers are a source of gratitude that looks 
for further favours. On general grounds, however, the 
Records Commission is of opinion that the Record Office, 
as at present constituted, is scarcely equal to dealing 
with the arrears of work that have accumulated during 
the last two reigns. It has, therefore, recommended that 
the nominal keepership of the Master of the Rolls should 
be replaced by a board of record commissioners. Since 
that report was issued, another Royal Commission has 
called attention to defects in the clerical administration 
of the Law Courts, which was also responsible for the 
unsatisfactory state of the later judicial records inspected 
by the Records Commission. It would thus seem that 
the nominal supervision of the national archives by a 
great and hard-worked judge, on the sole ground of an 
official tradition dating back to the reign of Edward ITI, 
is no longer justified by necessity or expediency. 
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The paralysing effect produced by this antiquated 
régime upon the administration of the central archives 
of the Empire is really responsible for the casual methods 
of the Government departments. Such a system is also 
obviously unsuitable as a model for the development of 
local and colonial archives. The present Records Com- 
mission had to consider an urgent demand for the estab- 
lishment of a separate Record Office for Wales, to match 
the national institutions which already exist in Scotland 
and Ireland. The Commissioners also received valuable 
assistance from the State archivists of the Dominions 
or Dependencies of the Crown. It is already evident 
that the publication of the original sources of later 
colonial history has done much to strengthen the ties 
that unite the mother-country with her heroic offspring. 
We know, too, that the Canadian Record Office has 
collected many graphic illustrations and permanent 
memorials of the war services of the Dominion forces ; 
and, after the war, a considerable development of archive 
economy may be looked for throughout the Empire. 

We are indebted to the Royal Commission on the 
Public Records for the only complete or reliable infor- 
mation as to the state of the public records that has 
been published since 1837; and it is certainly to be re- 
gretted that the Commission has not been able to finish 
its appointed task owing to the war. Its published re- 
ports have dealt exhaustively with the condition of the 
State Archives immediately before the war; the subject 
has been handled with great ability, courage and dis- 
cretion, and the conclusions formed by the Commissioners 
have not been seriously controverted. But present con- 
ditions are no longer what they were three years ago; 
and it is to be hoped that the Commission may have 
an early opportunity of expressing its views on the 
arrangements that should be made for the custody and 
description of the archives of the war. Some time must 
necessarily elapse before the reforms which they have 
recommended can bear full fruit, by bringing the archives 
into touch with historians as well as into line with the 
scientific methods that prevail abroad. If we are wise, 
we shall begin to learn something about the archives . 
while they are still with us. ‘To-morrow’ may be, once 
more, too late. 
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Art. 14——THE DARDANELLES REPORT. 


Dardanelles Commission. First Report. March 1917. 
[Cd. 8490.] 


In the general outburst of criticism which has followed 
the publication of the First Report of the Dardanelles 
Commission one could have wished that the dispassionate 
and judicial spirit which characterised the summary of 
the Commissioners had been emulated. This unfortu- 
nately has not been the case, and we have been treated 
instead to a sorry exhibition of spleen and vitu- 
peration. Even before the publication of this Report 
of the greatest epic as well as the bitterest tragedy of 
modern times, one could foretell what treatment would 
be meted out to the dramatis persone. They were 
either fools or heroes according to their politics. The 
Dardanelles fiasco must have rent many a heart, but 
the spectacle of this washing of our dirty linen for all 
the world to see occasions more lasting shame. 

Before examining the evidence and conclusions which 
have been made public, it is, first of all, a duty and a 
privilege to express our warmest thanks to the Chairman 
of the Commission, the late Earl of Cromer, for so 
courageous and well-balanced a review of the circum- 
stances which he was called upon to examine. The 
master-hand is always present in this important docu- 
ment. In point of style, utterance and forensic ability 
it is a remarkable achievement, fit to be the last work 
of a great man who died, as he had lived, in the service 
of the State. It is much to be regretted that he is no 
longer here to defend and to explain the verdict of the 
Commission over which he presided with such skill and 
judgment. 

In the second place, it is permissible to express a hope 
that further publications of this nature may be postponed 
until after the war. It is difficult to conceive who gains, 
except the enemy, by this satisfying of idle and mischiev- 
ous curiosity. We may be sure that the Wilhelmstrasse 
has already rejoiced at this world-wide advertisement of 
our shortcomings and our internal dissensions. Mistakes 
in this vast war have not been exclusively confined to 
this country. To realise that we have grievously erred 
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on more than one occasion, and to guard against com- 
mitting similar errors in future, is well; but to drag to 
light all the regrettable details of such a story is need- 
lessly painful to ourselves, discouraging to our allies, 
and helpful only to the enemy. 


The First Report occupies sixty pages, but covers less 
than half of the field of enquiry for which the Com- 
mission was set up. The ten Commissioners were 
appointed in August, 1916, by the late Government, 


‘for the purpose of enquiring into the origin, inception, and 
conduct of operations of war in the Dardanelles and Gallipoli, 
including the supply of drafts, reinforcements, ammunition 
and equipment to the troops and Fleet, the provision for the 
sick and wounded, and the responsibility of those depart- 
ments of Government whose duty it has been to minister to 
the wants of the forces employed in that theatre of war.’ 


The Report now under examination deals only with the 
origin and inception of the attack on the Dardanelles. 
The period examined begins with the outbreak of war 
with Germany on Aug. 4, 1914, and concludes on March 
23, 1915, when the original idea of a naval attack was 
abandoned and the operations assumed military im- 
portance. 

All the chief actors concerned in the part of the 
operations under survey were called before the Com- 
mission with the notable exception of the late Secretary 
for War, Lord Kitchener, whose deeply regretted death 
naturally renders it difficult for us to accept with full 
freedom from doubt all the evidence offered as to the 
part he played in the proceedings. Lord Kitchener’s 
motives were not always confided to his colleagues; he 
did not even commit his plans and opinions to paper, but 
memorised them. Therefore much of the evidence neces- 
sary to complete an examination of his conduct died 
with him. But, as the Report truly remarks, it is 
necessary to do justice to the living as well as to the 
dead ; so that one is bound to judge upon the evidence 
which is so far available. The War Council seemingly 
was responsible for the conduct of the war during the 
period under review. Mr McKenna, in reply to the 
Chairman, stated that ‘there was a general acceptance 
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by the Cabinet of the constitution and action of the 
War Council.’ The War Council consisted of the follow- 
ing Cabinet Ministers': Mr Asquith, Lord Haldane, Mr 
Lloyd George, Sir Edward (now Viscount) Grey, Mr 
Churchill and Lord Crewe. The meetings were also 
regularly attended by Mr Balfour. While Mr Lloyd 
George, Sir Edward Grey and the Marquis of Crewe 
‘exercised undoubted and very legitimate influence,’ the 
main responsibility rested on three members of the 
Council, Mr Asquith, Lord Kitchener and Mr Churchill. 

The position of the expert members of the Council 
is of considerable interest and calls for particular com- 
ment. The military expert who regularly attended the 
meetings of the Council was Lieut.-General Sir James 
Wolfe Murray, Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
The naval experts who attended regularly were Lord 
Fisher and Sir Arthur Wilson. All these witnesses 
agreed in the assumption that their position on the 
Council was a subsidiary one, and that, unless asked, 
they were not expected to express anopinion. Sir James 
Murray stated that ‘Lord Kitchener acted very much as 
his own Chief of the Staff, and that, as he (Sir James) 
was never asked to express an opinion he considered he 
was not entitled todoso. Lord Fisher emphasised the 
distinction between being ‘a member of the War Council 
and merely one of the experts,’ who were there ‘to open 
their mouths when told to.’ Sir Arthur Wilson’s evidence 
clearly shows that he was in complete agreement with 
Lord Fisher in this attitude. 

Now, it seems an extraordinary thing that a man of 
Lord Fisher’s known strength of mind and purpose 
should have so far effaced himself as to be hardly more 
than an interested spectator at these important Councils. 
The plea that he and the other experts were not asked 
for their views is amazing, especially when coming from 
such a source. The publication of the Dardanelles Re- 
port has destroyed many popular illusions of men and 
things. It certainly has removed the impression that 
Lord Fisher is obstinate and insistent in making known 
and carrying into effect his individual predilections. 

Mr Churchill, in his evidence, stated that he spoke in 
the name of the Admiralty when at the War Council. 
He was not expressing simply his own views but the 
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opinions agreed upon at the meetings of the War Staff 
. Group, which took place daily at the Admiralty. If Lord 
Fisher and Sir Arthur Wilson were present at these 
meetings, as one may assume they were, they were fully 
entitled to correct the First Lord of the Admiralty at 
the meetings of the War Council if he misrepresented 
their views. That they did not correct him—if they dis- 
agreed—does not relieve them of the responsibility which 
they owed, not so much to Ministers, as to the Nation. 
The evidence of Mr Balfour, Viscount Grey, Mr Lloyd 
George, Lord Haldane, Lord Crewe, Sir Maurice Hankey 
and Mr Asquith.is in entire agreement upon the point 
that the silence of the experts would be regarded as con- 
currence. ‘If they feel their expert advice is not before 
the Council,’ said Mr Balfour, ‘ that the Council are not 
aware of what their views are, they ought to take 
means of letting their views be known. That was 
the most obvious, the most commonsense view of the 
situation. 

So far as the military experts were concerned, it so 
happened that the Secretary for War himself, Lord 
Kitchener, was a military expert. One cannot agree 
that for this reason these experts stood upon a different 
footing from that of their naval colleagues; but it is 
easier to sympathise with the position of Sir James 
Murray than that of Lord Fisher and Sir Arthur Wilson. 
Lord Kitchener, rightly or wrongly, assumed the réle of 
a military autocrat. He hardly ever accepted views 
which did not coincide with his own. In more normal 
times he was, perhaps, a little more indulgent, but these 
were days of feverish activity, and he therefore did not 
relish conversations which resulted either in disagree- 
ment or half-hearted acquiescence. By his methods he 
was able to get things done—very often rightly, but 
sometimes wrongly. It should have been clear to the 
country—it must have been clear to the Government— 
that, when Lord Kitchener was called upon to assume 
the réle of Secretary of State for War, it was practically 
giving full control to one man. Any one who was 
directly or indirectly associated with the great soldier in 
the East was never in doubt upon this point. One can 
understand, therefore, that the personality, experience 
and knowledge of the late War Secretary may have, in 
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fact, made the intervention of Sir James Murray embar- 
rassing, even if it were desirable. If anything, however, 
was said at those meetings which did not represent his 
views as an official expert, it was Sir James’ undoubted 
duty to dissent there and then. If, as Lord Crewe stated, 
‘the political members of the Committee did too much 
of the talking and the expert members, as a rule, too 
little,’ this fact plainly reflects upon those whose modesty, 
sullenness, or respect for convention occasioned this 
silence. 

There is not much room for doubt that, just as the 
paramount influence on the military side was Lord 
Kitchener, so the ‘two very active and strong personali- 
ties’ at the Admiralty were Mr Churchill and Lord 
Fisher. One realises, of course, that the inexhaustible 
energy and impulse of the former, combined with the 
plain, blunt pertinacity of the latter, rendered outside 
help unnecessary. None of the Junior Sea Lords was 
consulted about the Dardanelles Expedition. The result 
of this strange aloofness was a Minute, dated Nov. 22, 
1915, addressed collectively by the Junior Sea Lords to 
the new First Lord (Mr Balfour), in which they said: 


‘The principle on which the Order in Council is based, that 
the supremacy of the First Lord is complete and unassailable, 
has been pushed too far, and has tended to imperil, and at 
some future time may again tend to imperil, national safety.’ 


The Junior Sea Lords further stated that, had the 
naval members of the Board been regularly and col- 
lectively consulted on large questions of war policy 
during the progress of the present naval campaign, some 
at least of the events which the Empire at this moment 
so bitterly deplores would not have happened; and that, 
‘until the authority and responsibility of the Sea Lords 
is enlarged and defined, there will be no adequate 
assurance that similar disasters will not occur in the 
future.’ 

It is clear from the evidence that neither Prince 
Louis of Battenberg nor Lord Fisher was in favour of 
the policy which ignored the Junior Sea Lords, but Mr 
Churchill, in reply to a Minute addressed to him on May 
18, 1915, apparently was. Subsequently, in the debate 
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in the House of Commons (March 20, 1917), Mr Churchill 
warmly defended his position. The Board of Admiralty, 
he asserted, was never consulted about war operations. 
If this is so, the conclusion of the Commissioners is 
clearly borne out, that Mr Asquith was ill-informed as 
regards the methods under which the Admiralty business 
was conducted, when he stated to the Commission that 
the Members of the War Council ‘were entitled to 
assume’ that any view laid before them by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty ‘was the considered opinion of 
the Board of the Admiralty as a whole.’ As a matter 
of fact, it was the War Staff Group who were entirely 
responsible, two of the chief members of which refused 
to utter a word of advice at the War Councils because 
they were not asked to speak. 


The reason which prompted the War Council to make 
a demonstration at the Dardanelles was in the first 
instance purely political. A ‘test’ bombardment for 
about ten minutes had been previously made, on Nov. 3, 
1914, three days after Turkey had declared war. It was 
stated that the reason for this preliminary bombardment 
was merely ‘to find out by a practical test the effective 
range of the guns of the Turkish forts. The Com- 
missioners concur with Sir Henry Jackson and Com- 
modore de Bartolomé in regretting this step, since it 
was calculated to place the Turks on the qui vive; but 
one assumes that, with the declaration of war, the Turks 
would have expected some inconvenience in this quarter 
in any event. (On my last voyage to Constantinople, 
some time before war was declared, I noticed considerable 
activity on both banks of the Straits.) Be that as it may, 
no further bombardment was made until the serious 
attempt to reduce the forts at the entrance of the Straits 
on Feb. 19. In the meantime the matter had been 
discussed at the War Council. On Nov. 25 Mr Churchill 
suggested an attack on the Gallipoli Peninsula as being 
the best way to defend Egypt, and as a measure which, 
‘if successful, would give us control of the Dardanelles 
and enable us to dictate terms at Constantinople.’ It is 
strange, in this connexion, to find that upon this 
important matter of defending Egypt there is no record 
that Lord Kitchener (who was, of course, the best judge 
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of such a matter) was asked his opinion. In fairness to 
Mr Churchill it must be mentioned here that he stated 
at the meeting of the War Council that it would be a 
very difficult operation and would require a large force. 
Lord Kitchener’s view was that it might become neces- 
sary to make ‘a diversion by an attack on the Turkish 
communications,’ but he thought the moment had not yet 
arrived for taking this step. 

It is quite apparent, however, that the idea of making 
an attack somewhere on the Asiatic coast or on Gallipoli 
was being seriously mooted by several members of the 
Council. It is also clear that it was the very important 
telegram from Petrograd on Jan. 2, 1915, that decided 
Lord Kitchener. The Russian army in the Caucasus was 
hard pressed, and a move on our part which would bring 
the Turks back to their own coast would help to relieve 
the Grand Duke. Viscount Grey agrees with the justice 
of Lord Kitchener's telegram to our Ambassador at 
Petrograd, promising to do what we could. We were, 
in fact, by Jan. 3, pledged on behalf of our Russian ally 
to make some move against the Turks. Lord Kitchener's 
view was that the Dardanelles was ‘ the only place where 
a demonstration might have some effect in stopping 
reinforcements going East.’ 

But he stated that ‘we had no troops to land any- 
where. The Report does not endorse this view. It 
believes that, had Lord Kitchener’s statement been 
examined by the War Council, it would have been 
found that sufficient troops were available earlier than 
was supposed. But Mr Asquith has since stated (on 
March 20) that the War Secretary ‘proved to the satis- 
faction of his colleagues that he had not available a 
sufficient number of troops to make the operation a joint 
one.’ What, then, was in Lord Kitchener’s mind when 
he made that declaration ? 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the Secretary for 
War, while conscious of the need of helping Russia, was 
nevertheless unable to spare the men for a gigantic 
enterprise in the East, when as a fact the New Army 
which he was organising was not yet ready, and when 
the men who were already trained were wanted either 
for Home Defence or for the Western Front. Those of 
us who were at the Dardanelles were fully aware of the 
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strong opposition offered by the British and French 
Commands on the Western front to any proposal for 
diverting part of our forces elsewhere. This view was 
subsequently borne out by Mr Asquith. He stated 
(March 20) that ‘urgent pressure was brought to bear 
upon Lord Kitchener, not only by the English but by 
the French Commanders in the field, for the 29th Division 
to go to France, and nowhere else.’ Moreover, the set- 
back to the Russians led Lord Kitchener to apprehend 
that the Germans would withdraw considerable bodies 
of troops from the Eastern to the Western front, so 
that the position in France and Flanders would become 
more difficult. He therefore had no intention of sending 
troops. His idea seems to have been that it was only 
necessary to make ‘a naval demonstration.’ There is 
nothing to show at this juncture that he contemplated 
‘rushing through’ with ships or landing a big force. 
This explains why he thought that we could do nothing 
that would ‘seriously help the Russians’ in the Caucasus. 

The more one examines the Report, in fact, the more 
one is driven to the conclusion that the twofold intention 
of the War Minister was to do nothing which would 
jeopardise our position in France or at home, but at the 
same time to satisfy Russia’s requirements through the 
agency of the Fleet alone. Nobody can now say how 
far Lord Kitchener’s fears were exaggerated. Certainly 
some enquiry was made in order to see how far these 
misgivings were justified. Mr Asquith in the House of 
Commons said : 


‘So far from the Council taking no steps to satisfy them- 
selves, they spent the best part of three whole days—Jan. 7, 
8 and 13—in surveying in the most comprehensive manner 
and in the greatest detail all our available resources in men 
and the calls which had to be made upon them. Sir John 
French was sent for from France to assist us in making that 
investigation ample.’ 


These investigations apparently showed that the War 
Minister’s apprehensions were not based on his isolated 
judgment. Mr Churchill did not appear to share these 
misgivings of the Secretary for War. He was content, 
nay eager, to make the venture and to shoulder the 
responsibility. It really did not rest at all with Lord 
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Kitchener. Nevertheless, it is not correct to infer that 
the decision to attack by ships alone was purely the idea 
of a civilian First Lord. The telegram despatched from 
the Admiralty to Vice-Admiral Carden on Jan. 3, 1915, 
clearly indicates that every opportunity was afforded to 
the men on the spot to give their advice upon the possible 
outcome of such a venture. Vice-Admiral Carden replied, 
saying that he did not think that the Dardanelles could 
be rushed, but that they might be forced by extended 
operations with a large number of ships. 

Mr Churchill, it would seem, was not enthusiastically 
backed by Lord Fisher or Sir Henry Jackson in his plan 
for a purely naval attack, but apparently he was so 
optimistic of its results that he went ahead with what 
backing he could obtain, which included the sure support 
of Sir Henry Oliver. There was, at any rate, a general 
acquiescence—whether enthusiastic or not we have no 
means of judging, nor for that matter is it necessary—of 
the plan to bombard the outer forts. The prevailing 
idea seemed to be that, if the attack failed, we could 
withdraw without serious loss in material, and with our 
prestige unimpaired. There was, in any case, a growing 
current of opinion in favour of making some move in 
the Eastern theatre. This is a point which does not 
seem to have obtained the recognition it deserves. The 
full extent of the support which the project received is 
made known through Mr Roch’s separate Report. From 
this it seems that not only Mr Churchill, Mr Asquith, Mr 
Balfour and Viscount Grey belonged to this school, but 
also Mr Lloyd George, Lord Fisher and Sir Maurice 
Hankey. But, while the other members were making 
up their minds, Mr Churchill—who at any rate, it may 
be said, was the least undecided of all—went ahead with 
his scheme. 


It is not difficult, therefore, to sum up impartially 
the ‘ origin and inception’ of the Expedition. Both from 
the military and the political standpoint, the operation 
was not only advisable but necessary. An attack by 
land and sea was, as the doctors say, indicated, and was 
indeed the only method that promised complete success ; 
but a conflict of view between Lord Kitchener and Mr 
Churchill as to the availability of troops rendered this 
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impossible at the time. A demonstration, however, had 
to be undertaken, in order to carry out the promise given 
by Lord Kitchener ‘on his own initiative’ to do some- 
thing to relieve the Russian army in the Caucasus. If 
those plans had been adopted, if we had made the naval 
demonstration and retired, there would be no Dardanelles 
history worth writing about. But the acceptance by the 
War Council of this principle was the thin end of the 
wedge. Among the members of the Council—including 
the experts—there was a growing desire, as I have said, 
to make a move somewhere in the East; and each en- 
deavoured to push forward his own particular scheme. 

It would be well to take a broader perspective 
than is permitted by the incomplete Report. The ques- 
tion, after all, resolves itself into a combat of ideas 
between the Eastern and the Western schools of thought. 
Lord Fisher was devoting his mind and energies to an 
ambitious policy, ‘requiring the cooperation of Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Greece and Serbia, and necessitating the with- 
drawal of substantial forces from France.’ Mr Lloyd 
George was also pointing to the East as the true objec- 
tive, and he outlined ‘a far-reaching policy directed 
against Austria in cooperation with the Greeks, Rou- 
manians and Serbians, and also against Turkey.’ Sir 
Maurice Hankey circulated a memorandum to the mem- 
bers of the War Council, calling attention to the ‘remark- 
able deadlock’ in the Western theatre of War, and 
suggesting that Germany could perhaps ‘ be struck most 
effectively, and with the most lasting results on the 
peace of the world, through her Allies, and particularly 
Turkey. He further asked whether it was not possible 
‘now to weave a web around Turkey which will end her 
career as a European power.’ 

At the War Council on Jan. 28, Mr Balfour dwelt on 
the advantages which would accrue from a successful 
attack on the Dardanelles, and concluded by saying that 
‘it was difficult to imagine a more helpful operation.’ 
Sir Edward Grey said it would also finally settle the 
attitude of Bulgaria and the whole of the Balkans. Mr 
Churchill, as we have seen, was the most enthusiastic of 
all. The result of the subsequent meetings of the War 
Council was in the nature of a compromise so far as 
those of the Eastern school of thought were concerned— 
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those who favoured an alternative scheme to that which 
was inevitably adopted, namely, a naval attack on the 
Dardanelles. The defence of this initial naval attack is 
best summed up in Mr Roch’s Report : 


‘ All were agreed in thinking that the proposed operations 
could not lead to disaster, as they could be broken off at any 
moment. All assumed that the War Council looked upon 
immediate action as a political necessity, and that no troops 
for a joint operation could be obtained.’ 


By Jan. 28 the idea of a demonstration, which could 
be broken off without loss of prestige, was definitely 
abandoned, and the decision was made to continue the 
attack with ships alone. By Feb. 16 the idea of employ- 
ing troops had been accepted ; but these were to be used 
only with a view to assisting further operations. when 
once the Fleet had forced a passage. Lord Kitchener’s 
continued anxiety for the Western Front resulted in the 
suspension of the decision to send the troops, but on 
March 10 he sanctioned their departure from England. 
On March 18 a second naval bombardment took place. 


Heavy losses were incurred, but at first Admiral de 
Robeck and the Admiralty were ready to continue the 
naval attack. Five days later, after the Admiral had 
conferred with Sir Ian Hamilton, it was decided to 
suspend further operations, until sufficient military forces 
could be assembled. 


Was Mr Churchill justified in his view—which at any 
rate he held whole-heartedly—that we had reached a 
deadlock on the Western Front, and that an early decision 
could only be obtained in the East? Critics have poured 
blame and imputation in abundance, ‘judging by the 
light of wisdom which is the product of after-knowledge,’ 
as the Report truly remarks. It seems fairly proved in 
the light of this after-knowledge that we had indeed 
reached a position in the West which precluded the 
possibility of our breaking through the German lines, 
although, on the other hand, there was always the 
danger of the Germans making a determined attempt to 
throw us back, if we weakened our lines. Nevertheless, 
in war nothing is gained if nothing is ventured; and a 
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well-timed and strongly supported effort in the East 
might have been productive of far-reaching results. 

The tragedy of the situation in those early days may 
be summed up thus. The attack needed the cooperation 
of the Army and Navy. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
was a keen Easterner, but the Secretary of State for 
War was as keen a Westerner. In view of what hap- 
pened later, it would seem that the Eastern school of 
thought was correct, and that a determined and well- 
supported attempt to force the Narrows and take Con- 
stantinople was well within the realms of possibility. 
Could the Navy have forced the Straits alone? Upon 
this question we have to fall back upon expert theory; 
for beyond the big attempt of March 18 we have no 
actual latter-day experience to guide us. To pass judg- 
ment purely from that attempt would scarcely be equit- 
able. After the bombardment, in which the ‘Irresistible,’ 
the ‘Queen’ and the ‘ Bouvet’ were sunk, Admiral de 
Robeck reported, ‘Squadron is ready for immediate action 
except as regards ships lost and damaged, but it is 
necessary to reconsider plan of attack. A method of 
dealing with floating mines must be found.’ Mr Churchill's 
inclination after this mishap was to go on; he wished to 
press hard for a decision. He regarded it as only ‘the 
first of several days’ fighting, though the loss in ships 
sunk or disabled was unpleasant.’ ‘It never occurred to 
me for a moment (he said) that we should not go on, 
within the limits of what we had decided to risk, till we 
reached a decision one way or the other.’ Lord Fisher 
and Sir Arthur Wilson were apparently in the same 
mood. 

What emerges from this report which does not seem to 
have been known before is that at the War Council held 
on March 19 it was decided to inform Admiral de Robeck 
that he could continue the naval operations against the 
Dardanelles if he thought fit. That was apparently a 
responsibility which the Admiral was not ready to accept, 
for on March 23 he referred to the ‘mine menace’ being 
‘much greater than we expected.’ By this time General 
Sir Ian Hamilton had been able to examine the effects 
of the naval bombardment; and he lost no time in point- 
ing out to the authorities at home that, in his view, it was 
necessary for the whole military force to cooperate with 
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the Fleet. His judgment was now seconded by Admiral 
de Robeck, whose early opinion—that the proposal to 
force the Dardanelles by ships alone ‘ was practicable ’— 
had apparently undergone some change. He now thought 
that time would be required for ‘careful and thorough 
treatment, both in respect of mines and floating mines... 
but arrangements can be made by the time the army 
will be ready.’ Admiral de Robeck finally admits, in 
a telegram dated March 26, that he had met General 
Hamilton four days previously and heard his views. 
‘And I now think (he adds) that, to obtain important 
results and to achieve the object of the campaign, a 
combined operation will be essential. That was the 
end of the plan to force the Dardanelles with ships 
alone. Mr Churchill very much regretted this vital 
decision, and believed that ‘we were separated by very 
little from complete success. Lord Fisher, Sir Arthur 
Wilson and Sir Henry Jackson agreed with Admiral de 
Robeck. 

It is not possible to say definitely even now whether 
the Navy could have forced the Dardanelles unaided by 
the Army, for the simple reason that the Navy was never 
permitted to try. All speculations, therefore, are useless. 
There are experts who think it could have been done, 
and that we should have permitted the Fleet to try 
‘within the limits’ the Admiralty had decided to risk. 
Not much credence is to be placed upon the alleged 
statement of Enver Pasha, but it is nevertheless interest- 
ing to record his view that, ‘if the English had only had 
the courage to rush more ships through the Dardanelles 
they could have got to Constantinople, but their delay 
enabled us thoroughly to fortify the Peninsula, and in 
six weeks’ time we had taken down there over 200 
Austrian Skoda guns.’ This view is strengthened by the 
well-founded report that the Turks had run short of 
ammunition and improvised floating mines. 

Nevertheless it is difficult now to disagree with the 
Commissioners’ conclusion that 


‘the possibility of making a surprise amphibious attack on 

the Gallipoli Peninsula offered such great military and 

political advantages that it was mistaken and ill-advised to 

sacrifice this possibility by hastily deciding to undertake a 
2M 2 
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purely naval attack which from its nature could not attain 
completely the objects set out in the terms of the decision.’ 


This is the real gravamen of the charge. 


It is too early to judge the Gallipoli enterprise as a 
whole. This will be better performed when the final 
Report of the Commission is made. But a word may be 
added respecting the Supplement to the First Report, 
which was issued as a White Paper on March 19 in 
deference to a widespread demand. Nothing of a very 
illuminating nature is gleaned from these excised para- 
graphs—that is, nothing except a further indication that 
there is much more to be known before a final judgment 
can be passed. For example, we have for the first time 
a mention of Greece in connexion with the War Council’s 
deliberations. We are not given more than a passing 
glimpse into the strange transactions between Athens 
and London. We are simply told that on March 1 the 
British Minister in Athens telegraphed that M. Venezelos 
proposed to offer the cooperation of a Greek Army Corps 
of three divisions in the Gallipoli Peninsula. He tele- 
graphed again on the 2nd that this proposal had been 
made after the King had already been ‘sounded,’ and 
that he heard from another source that the King ‘ wanted 
war. One is only permitted to guess how far this 
intelligence influenced the War Council in its decisions, 
and whether Lord Kitchener's reluctance to send troops 
to Gallipoli from England was due to this specious 
promise from Greece. At the best, such prospects were 
as delusive as those from Bulgaria, whence on March 17 
General Paget, who was engaged on a special mission in 
the Balkans, telegraphed to Lord Kitchener that 


‘The operations in the Dardanelles have made a deep impres- 
sion; all possibilities of Bulgaria attacking any Balkan State 
that might side with the Entente are now over, and there 
is some reason to think that shortly the Bulgarian Army will 
move against Turkey to cooperate in the Dardanelles 


operations.’ 


Another interesting but just as speculative piece of 
intelligence was contributed by an officer from the 
Admiralty who, when asked whether he thought that 
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the arrival of the British Fleet would have produced 
a revolution in Constantinople, replied, ‘Oh. yes; 
certainly it would. I feel no hesitation in saying that.’ 
There is no doubt that help in the form of a revolt 
in Turkey was widely anticipated, not only at home but 
at Gallipoli. But it would be pure folly to base a 
tremendous undertaking on so uncertain a foundation. 


So much for the supplementary report. Further 
contributions to the question from an authoritative 
source were the speeches of Mr Asquith and Mr Churchill 
in the House of Commons on March 20. However, 
beyond a sufficient answer to Lord Kitchener’s critics 
and a most able oratorical effort by the two ex- 
Ministers, there is nothing which calls for particular 
comment beyond the points already noted above. One 
might have expected to hear a better defence than Mr 
Asquith was able to give of his not having summoned 
the War Council for two months. The conduct of the 
war was in the hands of that specially constituted body ; 
and the excuse given, that the frequent meetings of the 
Cabinet were, in effect, the same thing, is entirely 
illusory. There is all the difference in the world between 
a War Council of six, all intimately acquainted with the 
facts, and a Cabinet of twenty-two, most of whom can 
have known little or nothing at first hand, and several 
of whom never had their hearts in the job. 

Despite this, so far as one is able to judge from the 
evidence which has been made public, it is impossible to 
lay the responsibility for the mismanagement of the 
operations at the door of any particular individual. The 
reasons of failure are too deep, too multifarious, and as 
yet too little known, to be set forth in a Report, how- 
ever able. There is the element of luck, the question 
of psychology, the diplomatic factor, military situations 
which might have developed if we had decided differ- 
ently—all these must be reckoned in the ultimate weigh- 
ing up, and there is no mortal who can now do tbis. 
The involved and complicated situation with which our 
leaders had to reckon in the period under review was 
one that changed every day; and the multiplicity of 
factors forms a difficulty which has beset and is still 
besetting the Allies and the enemy since the beginning 
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of the war. Sometimes, when there are mysterious 
elements in the case of a big reverse, investigation is 
useful; there have been instances in Russia when such 
an enquiry has resulted in the exposure of a traitor in 
the camp; and examples of pro-German influence and 
intrigue could be multiplied. But he would be a partisan 
blinded by sheer prejudice who could point to any leader 
in this country—military, naval or political—who has 
not done his best for the cause, according to his lights, 
during these trying times. Incompetence or at least 
inadequacy and misapprehension there have been; let 
us thank heaven that we have no worse charge to 
bring. 

When Lord Kitchener refused to send the soldiers to 
Gallipoli, he may have erred—I think he did—but to 
accuse him of incompetence or of dereliction of duty is 
a shameful proceeding. Mr Asquith’s responsibility in 
the enterprise is accepted by him. It was his duty, as 
Prime Minister, to coordinate the efforts of the Govern- 
ment departments and to see that the Ministers and 
their experts were working together. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that he had an unusually difficult team 
to guide. The country, at the time when the Gallipoli 
expedition was being discussed, demanded that the 
conduct of the war should be left in the hands of Lord 
Kitchener. It wanted no interference with the famous 
soldier; and it was this remarkable trust—amounting 
almost to worship—that may have induced Lord Kit- 
chener to take a rather magnified view of the duties of 
even a modern War Minister. In regard to the Navy, 
the country wanted Lord Fisher, whose popularity was 
at all times beyond question, and Mr Churchill, who 
was credited with having mobilised the Navy just prior 
to the outbreak of war. Against such a triumvirate 
Mr Asquith could do little so far as actual strategy was 
concerned. He has justification in saying that, ‘even 
if they had felt reason to doubt Lord Kitchener's opinion, 
as it was a purely military question, it would have been 
in the highest degree presumptuous for us laymen to 
have overruled him.’ The Prime Minister, after all, may 
have welcomed the general confidence expressed in the 
heads of the Army and Navy. There were other matters, 
each in its way just as urgent and far-reaching, that 
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required his personal attention. It was not to be ex- 
pected of him that he should interfere with the military 
policy of Lord Kitchener or the naval policy of Mr 
Churchill and Lord Fisher. 

The primary fault at home was the want of coordina- 
tion and the multiplicity of schemes. If, when a decision 
was ultimately arrived at, everybody had forgotten 
‘alternative schemes’ and had put all their weight into 
the one accepted, we should have had the first condition 
of success at the Dardanelles. But no plans, however 
skilfully drawn, can succeed unless they are adapted 
to the means in hand—unless the coat is cut according 
to the cloth; and at Gallipoli there was not enough 
cloth to go round. Nor, again, can the most skilful 
commanders succeec in attaining a given object in the 
face of incomplete plans and insufficient men and 
materials. That was the fundamental reason for the 
Mesopotamia reverse. It was only after we had made 
the preparations which we should have made at first 
that we succeeded in driving the Turks before us. With- 
out anticipating the judgment of the Commission which 
is still sitting on that event, it is permissible to say that 
a similar want of preparation was the cause of our 
failure at the Dardanelles, and that, given adequate 
support, the splendid heroism of our men would have 
been crowned with victory as well as glory. 


Sypnry A. MOsELEY. 
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Art. 15.—INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 


THE sudden revival of a bitter controversy, half forgotten 
in this country but ever present in India, is most un- 
fortunate, although circumstances may have rendered it 
inevitable. The crisis of the greatest war in history 
approaches, and at such a time it was greatly to be 
desired that fiscal questions, involving a conflict of 
interests, should be postponed. On the other hand, the 
exigencies of the war entailed additions to the Indian 
revenue and led to a decision which instantly aroused 
antagonisms more powerful than the Government seems 
to have expected. 

The issue presented to both Houses of Parliament on 
March 14 was the acceptance of ‘a contribution of 
100,000,000/. charged upon the revenues of India’ for the 
purposes of the war. The resolution embodying this 
acceptance was, as Mr Asquith pointed out, not neces- 
sary. The measures involved had been already decided 
upon, and were to come into operation on March 1; but 
Mr Chamberlain rightly considered that the Government 
were bound ‘in honour’ to obtain the approval of Parlia- 
ment, and any other course would have intensified the 
opposition. It is most important that the compelling 
circumstances should be clearly understood. 

On the outbreak of war, it was arranged that India 
should bear only the peace cost of the troops in the 
field; and it seems to have been generally understood 
that the question of her ultimate share in the war 
expenditure as a whole should be deferred till the return 
of peace. So early as September 1914, however, a resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed in the Viceroy’s Council, 
‘which expressed the opinion that the people of India, in 
addition to the military assistance now being afforded 
by India to the Empire, would wish to share the heavy 
burden now imposed by the war on the United Kingdom.’ 
This resolution undoubtedly represented the views of 
educated Indians, who felt that the arrangement under 
which the war costs of the army did not fall upon the 
revenues was inequitable, and did not correspond with 
the action taken in other parts of the Empire. The 
natural wish to help the Imperial cause, in which the 
vital interests of India were at stake, grew with the 
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clearer understanding of German aims in the East, and 
of the insidious efforts which had been made to create 
hostilities in Persia and Afghanistan, and to instigate a 
revolt in India. Associations such as the ‘ War League,’ 
which British residents in India promoted, were formed 
with the object of urging the raising of a loan in 
India, and to secure contributions to the war loans 
at home. Good work was accomplished by these Associ- 
ations in bringing the ‘British War Loans and British 
Exchequer Bonds within reach of all in India’; and the 
‘Saving and Helping Bank’ was established to ‘issue 
war saving certificates for sums as small as ten rupees.’ 

Meanwhile, the Government of India gave no sign, 
and the Finance Member plainly stated that he regarded 
an internal loan as impossible. The recent decision that 
India should finance a loan of 100,000,000, therefore, 
came as a surprise. The success of this loan will depend 
largely upon the methods adopted to tap the resources 
of India represented by the small investor, who is un- 
accustomed to transactions of this nature, and will need 
explanations and special facilities. Remembering the 
well-organised efforts made to attract working-class 
contributions at home, it is easy to realise the difficulty 
of persuading Indians over a vast area of country to give 
up to Government their hoardings concealed underground 
in accordance with time-honoured customs. If, in such 
conditions, the Indian war loan reaches 20,000,0002. of 
new money, the result would be very satisfactory ; but 
the financing of the whole loan, as Mr Chamberlain 
stated to the Lancashire deputation on March 12, entails 
the imposition this year of ‘another 3,500,000/. of taxa- 
tion. The whole charge of interest and sinking fund 
will amount to about 6,000,000/. per annum. 

Here the difficulties of the Government of India 
began; and, although the measures adopted were such 
as to arouse strong opposition in this country, it is 
certain that any other measures would have provoked 
bitter and just resentment in India. 


The Indian Tariff Act of 1894 imposed a general tariff, 
but excluded cotton manufactures in deference ap- 
parently to resolutions of the House of Commons in 
1877 and 1879, which affirmed respectively that cotton 
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duties were ‘contrary to sound commercial policy, and 
that the Government of India should carry out ‘the 
complete abolition of these duties as being unjust alike to 
the Indian consumer and to the English producer. A 
further Act of 1895 proved unworkable; and the Indian 
Cotton Duties Act of 1896 was the result of compromise 
following sharp controversy. The general tariff remained 
at 5 per cent. ad valorem, with certain variations and a 
free list, including machinery. The cotton duty was 
fixed at 3} per cent., while the further concession of an 
excise of the same amount upon the products of the 
Indian mills was made to the British exporters. Deficits 
in the Indian budgets of 1914-15 and 1915-16 necessitated 
the imposition of fresh taxation last year, raising the 
general tariff to 74 per cent. Faced with the added 
requirements of the war loan, the Government of India 
decided that this increased tariff must be applied to 
cotton goods. 

The fiscal effect was a 4 per cent. protection of such 
Indian produce, except yarn, as competed with the import 
trade; and the demands of Lancashire were either the 
restoration of the status quo or an increase of the counter- 
vailing excise to 74 per cent. The first course would make 
a serious inroad into the required revenue; the second, 
while it would provide a certain increase of revenue, is 
absolutely impossible in view of opinion in India. How 
strong that opinion has become is only realised by those 
who have served in India; and the debates in both 
Houses should finally dispel all illusions as to the claims 
of India and their manifest justice. Lord Crewe depre- 
cated the awakening of the ‘ sleeping dog’; but, in India, 
the animal has never slumbered and has frequently 
exhibited great activity. Lord Curzon spoke of the 
excise duty as ‘an ancient wrong, for the redress of 
which India had always looked to the consideration and 
justice of her British rulers. Mr Chamberlain stated 
with perfect truth that this grievance ‘has offered a 
ready weapon to every ill-wisher of our rule; it has been 
the theme of every seditious writer; and it rankles as 
an injustice and an indignity in the mind of every loyal 
Indian who cares about these things.’ He also pointed 
out that, after having taken Indians into our Councils, we 
‘must be willing to listen to them,’ and that British and 
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Indian opinion was in complete agreement. There is 
not a Legislative Council in India which would not pass 
a unanimous vote for the abolition of the excise duties 
if the official members were free; and all who have held 
office in India deplored a measure which they could not 
defend, and which, as dictated by Parliament, they could 
not publicly condemn. 

The sympathy of officials with the Indian view in 
this matter has called forth a remarkable comment 
from the ‘Westminster Gazette, which informs its 
readers that 


‘Our sympathies are entirely with the Indian in his desire to 
increase his control over his own affairs; but we confess we 
have somewhat different feelings towards the official world, 
which, while extremely cool and even hostile to other Indian 
demands, chooses this one for its special patronage. . . . This 
sudden zeal of officials for Indian autonomy in the one sphere 
in which it plainly conflicts with British interests seems to 
us somewhat gratuitous.’ 


It has not occurred to the writer that officials do not 
necessarily lose their sense of right and wrong, or that 
their apparent ‘sudden zeal’ is simply the revelation, 
forced by circumstances, of what has for twenty years 
been a commonplace in the ‘official world’ of India.* 
Why they should forfeit the ‘sympathies’ of any one 
who undertakes to instruct opinion on Indian matters 
because they uphold what they regard as a just claim 
is not easily understood. The fact that they may be 
‘cool and even hostile’ to some ‘other Indian demands,’ 
which are sectional only, cannot be a bar to their support 
of what they believe to be right. It is the first duty of 
British officials in India to further every demand which 
they believe to be in the best interests of the people, and 
to oppose what may endanger those interests. Their 
judgment in such matters may be right or wrong; but 
their knowledge of the conditions of the country entitles 
it at least to respect. 


From the point of view of the Government of India, 
the first necessity was an increase of revenue. The 





* Stress was laid on this alliance of Indians and Anglo-Indian officials 
by Sir H. James in the debate of Feb. 21, 1895, in the House of Commons. 
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raising of the general tariff was inevitable; and this 
must affect other industries than those of Lancashire. 
Income tax already presses on very small incomes in 
India which escape direct taxation in this country.* The 
imposition, for the first time, of a super-tax has been 
accepted without demur, and is calculated to produce 
1,500,000/. a year. The raising in one case of an export 
duty and ‘a small charge upon goods traffic within 
India’ will help to make up the revenue now required. 
To such measures, taken to meet war needs, there is no 
reasonable objection; but an excise duty on home manu- 
factures is a widely different matter. It falls upon the 
very poor, to whom coarse cotton clothing is a necessity, 
and its effects extend to non-British India. It entails 
inquisitorial methods, which are naturally disliked, in 
every mill. And, further, taxation in this form is 
generally confined to products, such as intoxicants, over 
which it is desirable that Government should maintain 
control. The vast mass of the people of India have no 
idea of what is meant by an excise duty; but, as the 
Maharaja of Bikanir stated most justly, 


‘informed opinion in India has been unanimous in holding 
that the measure was forced on India in the interests of the 
English manufacturer, and to the detriment of indigenous 
industrial enterprise.’ 


The proceedings in Parliament in 1895-6 justify the 
allegation that the interests of an Indian industry which 
is of great and growing importance did not prevail 
against the claims of its competitor; it is easy to under- 
stand the effective use that has been made of this 
fact in generalisations which are wholly unwarranted. 
The raising of the cotton excise to 7} per cent. would 
quickly have been felt in humble homes throughout the 
length and breadth of India, and must have led to an 
agitation the more serious because it would place Govern- 
ment in a false position. Sir S. P. Sinha significantly 
told the Lancashire deputation that 


‘he trusted the proceedings would not be reported in India 
until it was also possible to report, not merely that the 





* From 1860 to 1886, income tax was levied on incomes of Rs. 500 
and upwards. In 1903, the minimum taxed income was raised to Rs. 1000 
(662. 12s.). Incomes derived from agriculture are exempt. 
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Secretary of State in Council had not yielded to the opposi- 
tion, but that the opposition had been graciously and grace- 
fully withdrawn.’ 


Unfortunately there is danger that, in some quarters, 
more importance may be attached to the somewhat 
injudicious statements made by the Lancashire deputation 
than to the division list, and to the strong desire expressed 
in both Houses to defer to Indian opinion. 

The amendment did not directly suggest the increase 
of the excise duties, but sought to record the regret of 
the House ‘that the provision for meeting’ the war 
charges ‘should include an alteration of the established 
system of duties on cotton goods, thereby throwing an 
unnecessary burden on the people of India.’ The 4 per 
cent. increase of duty will mainly fall as a tax upon the 
Indian consumers of imported cotton goods; but the 
imposition of a countervailing excise duty would, as has 
been pointed out, affect the poorest classes. The resolu- 
tion was carried in both Houses, with the addition pro- 
posed by Mr Asquith, declaring that 


‘such changes as are proposed in the Indian budget in the 
system of Indian cotton duties should be considered afresh 
when the fiscal relationship of the various parts of the Empire 
to one another and to the rest of the world comes to be 
reviewed at the close of the war.’ 


The analysis of the division in the House of Commons is 
as follows : 


For Government. Against. 
Unionists . ; ; 194 
Liberals . P : ; 64 
Labour : : ‘ 9 
Nationalists ; a z — 


267 


Of the Lancashire members, 17 voted for the Govern- 
ment and 23 against. The figures, in the circumstances 
in which the division was taken, have little political 
significance. A Unionist Government was responsible 
for the system now changed; and the Liberal majority 
in favour of the change does not necessarily imply 
any weakening of Free Trade principles. The Irish 
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Nationalists voted solidly against a measure which they 
might have been expected to favour. 


The controversy in this country is closed for the time ; 
but it must again present itself in an acute form and on 
a much wider field. It is, therefore, important that the 
main issues as between the competing industries of India 
and Lancashire should be clearly understood. 

The handloom industry of India dates back to ancient 
times, and the hereditary skill of the weaver remains a 
marvel. Although his trade has been partly destroyed 
by the advent of the power loom, he can still compete 
in some articles; and the indigenous industry will re- 
main, if it can be placed on an economic basis by the 
application of cooperative methods. The first mill was 
opened in Bombay in 1855, and the heavy import duties 
—amounting at one time to 20 per cent.—imposed to 
meet the deficiencies of revenue caused by the Mutiny, 
must have been effectively protective in their operation. 
In 1882, the duties were abolished; and their revival in 
1894 was the starting-point of a controversy which has 
become chronic. It was stated by Sir Henry James in 
the debate of Feb. 21, 1895, that, between 1882 and 1895, 
the number of spindles had increased from 1,550,000 to 
3,500,000 ; and that, while in the six years ending in 1882 
the United Kingdom held two-thirds of the trade with 
Hongkong, China and Japan, in the four years ending 
in 1895 four-fifths of this trade had passed to India. The 
earlier proportion was reached under the operation of 
protective duties; but it was more than reversed in 
favour of India during the period of free trade. 

Since the debates of 1895 and 1896, the situation has 
greatly changed; but the establishment in the latter 
year of what were, commercially speaking, free trade 
conditions does not appear to have checked the progress 
of the Indian industry. Between 1897 and 1914, the last 
year of peace, the number of spindles increased from 
4,065,618 to 6,778,895, and that of looms from 37,584 to 
104,179. Meanwhile the gross receipts from the counter- 
vailing excise grew to Rs. 54,39,043 in 1913-14, with a 
maximum of Rs. 56,17,969 (about 374,531/.) in 1912-13.” 





* These figures are taken from the Indian Year Book, 1916. 
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Whatever may have been the case in the past, the 
Indian cotton industry does not now need protection 
against Lancashire ; and the competition of Japan, which 
has already cut deep into the yarn and the piece-goods 
trade, has become the serious factor.* Speaking at the 
opening of a fine new mill at Sholapur in July 1910, 
I said: 


‘You have in competition with Lancashire the advantages of 
being able to use cotton grown near at hand instead of being 
imported from a distance, of avoiding the cost of long sea- 
freight so far as your home market is concerned, of cheaper 
labour—though I am aware that this is a point which is often 
exaggerated—and of being at present comparatively free 
from strikes, which have at times severely affected the 
Lancashire industry. The sum total of the advantages I have 
enumerated is considerable and ought not to be ignored.’ 


I do not think that this statement would be disputed, 
and it does not cover the whole case; but the war has 
inevitably caused a heavy falling-off in the export trade 
both of yarn and of woven goods. In 1915, out of about 
80 Indian mills quoted, 20 paid no dividends. The fall in 
yarn was due mainly to diminished exports to Asiatic 
Turkey and to China, where the Japanese are strong com- 
petitors. The principal customers for the woven goods 
of India are Persia, East Africa, Asiatic Turkey, Aden, 
the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, Siam and Egypt; and 
the trade with Asia shows marked reductions. In all the 
markets east of India, Japan competes, and during the 
war has had great advantages in freight charges. 

The Indian mills will now have the small protection 
of 4 per cent., except in yarns (which are free), against 
Japan; and their future prospects are all favourable. 
Already the rise in the general prosperity of the masses t 
has helped them to recoup the losses in the export trade; 
and the large purchases made for the purposes of the 





* The total value of the Indian export of twist and yarn was 4,190,987/., 
which shows a heavy fall, due mainly to China and Hongkong (Annual 
Statement on Seaborne Trade). See also an interesting article by Mr 
F. H. Brown (‘The Times,’ Imperial and Foreign Trade Supplement, April 
1917). 

+ The effects of the great irrigation works are telling more and more in 
this direction. In the Punjab especially considerable towns are rising in 
what was desert country; and elsewhere the results will be the same. 
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war will increase the spending power of the people. 
They will have to face increased wages, and possibly 
reduction of hours of labour, which in the case of women 
and children are still too long. While the management 
of many of the mills is excellent, there are others which 
leave much to be desired; and the pernicious system 
of paying the managing agents a fixed percentage 
commission on the total out-turn still remains. The 
industry as a whole shows a want of combination for 
common purposes, such as the promotion and improve- 
ment of cotton growing; but the remedy for this and 
other defects lies in the hands of the mill owners.* The 
artificial stimulus, which a high protective duty would 
confer, might easily lead to a dangerous inflation. The 
Indian temperament tends to speculation ; and the failure 
of 57 swadeshi banks in 1913 and 1914 is a grave warn- 
ing of the evils of creating new businesses more rapidly 
than the supply of competent managers can justify. On 
all grounds, it is best that the steady progress which 
has characterised the cotton industry hitherto should 
continue. 


The conditions of the Lancashire industry differ in 
important respects from those of India. The cotton 
trade was based upon British inventions applied with 
great energy and enterprise in spite of geographical dis- 
advantages. It is justly regarded as a ‘ national asset’; 
and it is probably the only industry in this country which 
depends almost entirely upon the export trade. In 1913, 
the export of cotton goods amounted to 127,000,000/., 
nearly one-third of the total export of all manufactured 
articles. The gross value of the output in that year is 
estimated at 159,000,000/., the population directly and 
indirectly dependent upon it at 10,000,000, and the capital 
involved at approximately 510,000,000/.t In the same 
year ‘the trade in cotton goods to India amounted in 
value to 37,240,000/. or 29:3 per cent. of the total cotton 





* There is not as yet an hereditary class of operatives in India; and the 
mill hands are largely agriculturists, who return to their lands at certain 


periods of the year. 
+ Mr J. Arthur Hutton, Chairman of the Council of the British Cotton- 


growing Association. 
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exports of this country.’* This immense trade has de- 
pended for its success upon the skill of the Lancashire 
operatives, favourable climatic conditions, and good 
management, which have enabled it to surmount the 
drawbacks due to freight on the raw material and 
on the exports. Mr Henry Fowler (afterwards Lord 
Wolverhampton) could say in 1895 that ‘the goods of 
a finer class are not produced to any extent in India’; 
i Mr Chamberlain told the Lancashire deputation 
that: 


‘The information given to me leads me to believe that prob- 
ably the real area [of serious competition] is in counts from 
24 to 28. . . . Iam advised by one expert that the proportion 
of your Lancashire trade with which Indian mills are really 
in effective competition does not amount to more than 2 per 
cent. of your whole trade.’ 


The actual area of the competition could only be 
ascertained by an exhaustive examination; and the 
immediate effect of the 4 per cent. duty cannot be deter- 
mined at a time when the war has dislocated trade and 
will bring about new conditions which defy an accurate 
forecast. It may, however, be taken as certain that the 
competition of India in the finer counts of yarn will 
increase. India in the past has produced the finest 
cotton known. The climate, of Bombay at least, is not 
unfavourable; and science can do much to produce the 
required conditions by artificial means. The total im- 
port into India of counts below 25 is very small; but of 
counts plain and coloured, from 25 to 50 and upwards, it 
amounted to 1,875,7771. in 1914-15. Of the total import 
of twist and yarn, valued at 2,567,8617., no less than 
2,231,1887. came from the United Kingdom ; but, although 
yarn is exempt from duty, this figure tends to fall, and 
the process will doubtless continue as the efficiency of 
the Indian mills increases and Indian raw cotton im- 
proves in length of staple.t Japanese competition in 
the yarn trade has tended to stimulate weaving in India ; 





* Mr Chamberlain in the House of Commons, March 14. 

+ India has now established a small export trade in yarn to the United 
Kingdom, which but for difficulty of freights would have grown during 
the war. 
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and in piece goods the Indian manufacturer, as bleach- 
ing and dyeing develope, will compete more and more in 
the home market with the higher-priced articles in which 
the United Kingdom still excels. 

The case for Lancashire was somewhat overstated in 
the debates of 1895 and 1896, as it has been recently ; but 
the warning of danger in the future, given by Lord 
Emmott, is perfectly justified. While admitting that 
‘4 per cent. will not hurt the cotton trade materially 
during the war,’ he clearly pointed out the disabilities 
under which the trade of Lancashire must be carried on, 
and showed that they would necessarily increase. That 
trade works on small margins, and ‘ you cannot increase 
the cost of production in this country without limiting 
the powers of competition in a trade which is predomi- 
nantly an export trade.’ The claim that ‘an Indian 
cotton mill . . . turns over its capital four times a year’ 
needs much qualification; but the Indian manufacturer, 
although he suffers from fluctuation, undoubtedly obtains 
quicker returns in some branches of his business which 
can be turned to advantage. The geographical draw- 
backs of a trade which has to bear the cost of two sea- 
freights, and which depends on raw material imported 
mainly from America and Egypt, are manifest and 
permanent. 

Moreover, the sources of supply threaten to be in- 
adequate. American consumption rapidly increases, and 
the cotton crop does not increase in proportion. ‘The 
brunt of the short crop falls on the Continent and Great 
Britain, but mainly on this country.’* The boll-weevil 
threatens the American supply of the high-class cotton 
on which Lancashire more and more depends; and, 
though organised efforts are being made to develope 
cotton-growing within the Empire, the outlook causes 
anxiety. Speculation in cotton, which extends to India, 
produces violent changes of price detrimental to steady 
trade ; and no means of checking it have been discovered.t 
Lastly, the tremendous burden imposed by the war must 
affect all our home industries in the future, and will fall 





* Mr J. Arthur Hutton. 
+ Egyptian cotton rose nearly 13 per cent. in three days in November 
last ; and American cotton was forced up from 8d. to 12d. per pound. Ibid. 
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heavily on the Lancashire trade. The sombre view of 
the future prospects of that trade which Lord Emmott 
presented was inevitable; and there was no sign that 
the Government had considered the question in its larger 
aspects. 


Turning again to India, the total exports of mer- 
chandise before the war amounted to 162,800,9991., and 
those of yarns and textile fabrics to 27,147,564/.—a pro- 
portion of about one-sixth. But India produced practi- 
cally the whole of the raw cotton required for home 
consumption, and in 1913-14 exported to the value of 
27,361,6551., including 957,3511. to the United Kingdom.* 
In the production of raw cotton, India stands next to 
America, with about 3,500,000 bales to 14,000,000 bales ; 
Egypt coming next, with 1,500,000 bales, followed by 
Russia, with 1,000,000.t The possibilities of cotton-grow- 
ing in India are immense. Sind alone has an area of 
from 5000 to 6000 square miles which is well adapted for 
growing high-class cotton ; and, if the great irrigation 
scheme, too long under consideration, is carried out, at 
least a million bales could be produced. 


The potential advantages of the Indian cotton in- 
dustry, as compared with those of the United Kingdom, 
are, therefore, almost overwhelming; and the com- 


petition of India must increase. If the world had 
remained at peace, the growing prosperity of India 
would have created fresh demands for the higher classes 
of goods in which Lancashire excels; and under free 
trade conditions many years would have elapsed before 
Indian competition could have led to the ‘depression 
and disaster’ to which Lord Emmott referred. Some of 
the Lancashire markets will be impoverished for a long 
time ; and, if fiscal burdens are added, the future of the 
greatest British manufacturing industry will certainly 
be imperilled, It must be remembered that the ideal 
of Indian politicians is a high tariff wall against imports 
from the United Kingdom, which would gravely pre- 
judice the interests of the people and check the general 


progress of India. 





* In 1910-11 the figure was 1,621,7581. 
+ Mr J. Arthur Hutton. 
2N 2 
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The moral of the recent controversy is the extreme 
difficulty of tariff relations. Vaguely presented, as at the 
Paris Conference or in the Report of Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh’s Committee, mutual fiscal adjustments possess 
many attractions. When they become practical issues, 
even within the Empire, great obstacles instantly pre- 
sent themselves. The Dominions will necessarily view 
these questions from the standpoint of local policy and 
interests. The claims of our allies cannot be ignored. 
Politics and scientific tariffs are incompatible. 

As trustees of the interests of India,* we can do 
nothing which would check her growing industries or 
give the appearance of selfish exploitation. Even if a 
perfectly fair adjustment can be arrived at, which is an 
excessively difficult achievement, sentiment, which is 
always more powerful than reason, may render it im- 
practicable. ‘Indian industry,’ states the ‘ Cologne 
Gazette, ‘has been systematically ruined by England in 
order that English goods may govern the Indian market’ ; 
and this has long been the favourite theme of Indian | 
political agitators, from whom the German paper doubt- 
less drew its inspiration. The facts that every hopeful 
modern industry in India has been initiated by British 
enterprise, and that Government is forwarding the 
steadily progressing industrial development of India by 
all the means in its power, do not in the least appeal 
to the agitator and are unknown to his dupes. That is 
a consideration which can never be left out of account; 
and our heavy responsibilities demand disinterestedness 
and consequent detachment of judgment. The welfare 
of India must be our main care; and the recent debates 
prove that the paramount authority is willing te make 
concessions and even sacrifices, provided that advantage 
to the Indian people is established. 

These debates have led to another distinct gain. Here 
and in the Dominions it will never be forgotten that 
Indian troops have fought gallantly in six theatres of 
war, shared in our losses, and played a great part in the 
decisive victory in Mesopotamia; that the loyal Princes 
and Chiefs of India came forward with lavish and 





* «Every member of this House,’ said Mr H. H. Fowler in the debate of 
February 1895, ‘is a member for India.’ 
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continued assistance in men and treasure to the Imperial 
cause ; and that many Indians have contributed generously 
to the war funds, and have worked strenuously to provide 
for the needs of the troops and of the sick and wounded. 
What has not been sufficiently realised is the immense 
importance of the resources of India in relation to the 
war. This was lucidly explained by Lord Islington; and 
more could have been said. Our armies and those of 
the Allies have received essential supplies from India. 
Without these supplies the campaign in Mesopotamia 
could not have been carried through to brilliant success ; 
and alike in Egypt and in East Africa the production 
of India has proved invaluable. The immediate advan- 
tages to India of a new export trade during many 
months of ‘no less than 3,000,0007. a month... now 
tending to increase’ are, as Lord Islington said, manifest ; 
but the stimulus thus given to native industries will go 
far to promote the prosperity of the Indian people in the 
future. It will follow that competition in other trades 
may arise, creating new problems which, like that of 
cotton, will need dispassionate consideration and mutual 
good will for their solution. 


SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 
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Art. 16—GERMAN STEEL AND IRON. \ 


1. The Iron and Steel Industries of Belgium and Germany. 
Report of the British Iron Trade Association. King, 
1896. 

. Kontradiktorische Verhandlungen iiber Deutsche Kar- 
telle: die vom Reichsamt des Innern angestellten Erhe- 
bungen. Band III: Eisen und Stahl. Berlin: Siemen- 
roth, 1904. 

3. The Trust Movement in British Industry. By H. W. 
Macrosty. London: Longmans, 1907. 

. Die deutsche Eisen- und Stahlindustrie. By Henry 
Voelcker. Berlin: Simon, 1908. 

5. Die westdeutsche Hisenindustrie und die Moselkanali- 
sierung. By Prof. Hermann Schumacher. Schmoller’s 
‘ Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung,’ and separately. Leipzig: 
Duncker, 1910. 

. Organisationsformen der FHisenindustrie und Textil- 
industrie in England und Amerika. By Theodor 
Vogelstein. Leipzig: Duncker, 1910. 

. Monopoly and Competition, a Study in English Indus- 
trial Organisation. By Prof. Hermann Levy. London: 
Macmillan, 1911. 

8. Some Aspects of the Tariff Question. By Prof. F. W. 
Taussig. Harvard University Press, 1915. 

9. The German Steel Syndicate. By Francis Walker. 
‘Quarterly Journal of Economics.’ Harvard University 
Press, 1906. Reprinted in ‘Journal of the Staffordshire 
Iron and Steel Institute,’ and separately, 1916. 

And other works. 


Iron and steel during the 19th century were in large 
part the making of Great Britain; during the twentieth 
they have been well-nigh our undoing. If one wants to 
understand Great Britain’s position during the Victorian 
era, among the principal facts to be weighed are such ‘as 
these: that in the middle of last century it produced 
half the iron of the world; and that so late as the time 
of the Franco-German war, when the new process for 
manufacturing cheap steel was fully established, it still 
turned out half as much steel again as Germany. On 
the other hand, when we entered into the struggle with 
Germany in 1914, we engaged in conflict with a nation 
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that was producing 85 per cent. more pig iron per year 
than we were, and 143 per cent. more steel. The history 
of the war and of the Ministry of Munitions is, to a very 
great extent, a commentary on this simple statement. 

It would be folly to suppose that, by any conceivable 
efforts of manufacturing ability or national policy, this 
little country could have permanently retained the all- 
round industrial supremacy, measured in terms of output, 
which it enjoyed in the middle of last century. A country 
such as the United States, with an area five-and-twenty 
times as large as that of the United Kingdom, with 
extensive natural resources of almost every kind, and 
with a rapidly growing population of European stock, was 
bound to surpass us, and to surpass us vastly, in the 
scale of its manufacturing activities. The remarkable 
thing is not that, in the matter of iron and steel, America 
should have left us far behind—its production is already 
three times as great—but that it should have taken so 
long to catch up. 

The growth of the steel industry in the United States 
requires separate treatment; it is Germany with whom 
we are at war; and it is Germany, far more than the 
United States, that has been competing with English 
steel-makers alike in Britain itself and in oversea markets. 
And, applied to Germany, the fatalistic explanation is by 
-no means convincing. That Germany in 1913 had a 
population 44 per cent. greater than that of the United 
Kingdom is not a sufficient reason why it should be 
already producing 85 per cent. more pig iron, or why it 
should have reached that degree of preeminence within 
a decade from the time when it was hardly more than 
level, and during those ten years should have advanced 
seven times as rapidly as our country. For it must not be 
imagined that, when Germany began to forge ahead, it 
enjoyed any advantage in the way of material or fuel or 
labour. It had only recently, it is true, realised how 
large were its supplies of coal; the annexation of the 
Lorraine ore-field in 1871 had greatly supplemented its 
command of iron deposits; while the application from 
1879 onward of the basic process, invented by the English- 
man Thomas, had enabled it to utilise its ores for steel 
making. But the Lorraine-Luxemburg ores—the basis 
on which the German steel industry was originally 
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created, and on which, in the main, it still rests—‘ cost 
considerably more at the furnaces than the ores con- 
sumed in Cleveland, Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire.’ 
This is the opinion of the Delegation of the British Iron 
Trade Association which went over to inspect the German 
works in 1896. ‘The cost of fuel,’ they also reported, ‘at 
the mine’s mouth’ was ‘about the same as in our own 
country. As to labour, there was ‘not the difference in 
the wages paid, as between Germany and this country, 
that was generally supposed to exist’; one might safely 
go further, and say that, on the whole, wages in the two 
countries were about the same. 

Nor is it true that Germany has outpaced Britain 
because of superiority in metallurgical science. It is, of 
course, common knowledge that all the great creative 
inventions in iron and steel, from the days of Darby 
and Huntsman and Cort to those of Neilson, and then 
on to those of Bessemer and Musket and Siemens and 
Thomas, were made in England, the only outstanding 
exception being the work of the Frenchman, Martin. 
But there is an impression in some quarters that, during 
the last half century, German science has taken up the 
running and shot ahead. This is not the case. The 
method of blowing blast-furnaces by the combustion of 
their own waste gases, the production of high-speed tool- 
steel by the introduction of tungsten and other elements, 
the application to the structure of metals of microscopical 
analysis—advances of three very different kinds but all 
of them of the first order—were all of English origin. 

However it may be in other fields, in metallurgical 
practice the German intellect is not original and creative, 
but imitative and receptive; it applies, systematises, 
organises. German scientific experts are not better than 
ours, but there is more demand for them, and their 
advice is more quickly listened to. Where Germany has 
been strong has been in business acumen and enterprise. 
And there is little doubt that in 1914, though there were 
concerns in this country which could compare favourably 
with the most up-to-date German establishments, our 
manufacturing practice on the whole was backward and 
relatively inefficient. In introducing electricity into our 
works, in applying gas engines, in installing bye-product 
plant, we have been unnecessarily slow. The trucks which 
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convey minerals still, as a rule, carry only eight to ten tons. 
Quite a number of the smaller blast-furnaces are managed 
by ill-trained and inadequate staffs. All this is very 
true; and quite recently, at a meeting of blast-furnace 
owners at Diisseldorf, it was set forth with gusto by a 
well-known German authority for the comfort of his 
fellow-countrymen. The English were going downhill 
simply because they were stupid—that, in brief, was what 
he had to tell them. We heard the same condemnation 
in Britain itself, in the years before the war, from outside 
critics of the steel business. It is so easy, when an 
industry suffers, to say that it has only itself to blame, 
because of its antiquated methods. Just the same was 
said by the literary representatives of industrial interests 
in the 80s and ’90s, when English arable farming 
suddenly collapsed before the competition of virgin soils. 
In each case there has been an element of truth in the 
assertion ; in each case the declining industry had shortly 
before been at the zenith of its reputation in the world. 
It was, indeed, largely because our iron industry had so 
long led the world, and because the country was provided 
with plant that but lately had been the model of efficiency, 
that English iron-masters were slow to adapt themselves 
to the new situation. 


Yet, however much truth there may be in the charge 
of defective technical methods, it is only a part of the 
truth. To single this out as the one explanation of our 
backwardness is to fall into that error of undue simplifica- 
tion of causes to which disputants on national com- 
mercial policy, on all sides, have been equally prone. 
That German iron-masters were more enterprising is not 
quite an ultimate fact; the question is, why they were 
more enterprising. In part, it was because the iron and 
steel trade was a newer thing with them; their business 
leaders were the first generation of their kind, while in 
this country big businesses were largely being run by men 
of the second generation, clogged by the self-satisfaction 
derived from the past achievements of their houses. But 
German iron-masters were also more enterprising because 
they could operate on the basis of a secure home market. 
The dumping of English iron on Germany was among 
the chief reasons for Germany’s return in 1879 to the 
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policy of tariff defence. Naturally it can never be proved 
that, without the tariff, the German iron and steel in- 
dustry would not have managed ultimately to get upon 
its feet—though that ‘ultimately’ might have been long 
deferred. But certainly it is the general opinion among 
German economists that a tariff barrier was necessary 
to enable the industry to make a good start, and that 
the possession of the home market has been ever since 
a source of strength. We may take as their representa- 
tive Prof. Schmoller, a man of cautious judgment and 
reasonably impartial as between absolute theories on 
either side. His verdict is that, on the whole, the new 
development of trade policy in 1879 was a necessary and 
wholesome one; and the first reason he gives is that it 
did in fact secure for the rising German industry the 
home market which was then threatened. 

Those who are still disposed to believe that no industry 
really suited to a country ever needs Government assist- 
ance in these days of widely diffused business enterprise 
will do well to meditate on a recent utterance of the 
Harvard Professor, Dr. Taussig. The use of J. 8. Mill's 
‘Principles of Political Economy’ as a text-book has 
survived at Harvard down to our own days; and for 
thirty years we have been accustomed to turn to the 
ever new editions of Prof. Taussig’s ‘ Tariff History of 
the United States’ to discover all the economic sins of 
the manufacturers’ lobby in each revision of American 
duties. Yet this is how he now writes in ‘Some Aspects 
of the Tariff Question’ : 


‘Notwithstanding early prepossessions to the contrary, I am 
disposed to admit that there is scope for protection to young 
industries even when the manufacturing stage has been fairly 
entered, and when the question is whether some particular 
kinds of manufactures shall be added to others already 
flourishing.’ 


He points out that the ordinary reasoning of the older 
economists about international trade belongs to ‘the 
elementary stage’ of the argument. It is necessary 
to proceed further and come to close quarters with the 
specific instance ; to ask whether it is likely that eventual 
gain will counterbalance immediate loss and what the 
conditions actually are in the country in question. 
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‘These are not (says Prof. Taussig) questions to be answered 
through deductive reasoning in terms of yes or no; they are 
to be answered, if at all, through laborious research and in 
terms of probabilities.’ 


What the probabilities are in the case of Germany is 
sufficiently indicated by a few figures. In 1879 the 
German iron manufacture had been undefended by 
customs duties for two years; between 1865 and 1877 
the tariff had been gradually reduced to the vanishing 
point. The output of pig iron in 1879 was 2:2 million 
tons, or rather less than in 1873; the intervening years 
had shown lower figures. But from 1879 the output 
increased every single year, in most years quite consider- 
ably, down to 1890, when it reached more than 4°6 million 
tons. It fell slightly next year, but in 1892 and 1893 it leapt 
again to a point just below 5 million tons. We may for 
the moment pause at that date; for by 1893 Germany 
had accomplished the first stage in its rivalry with Great 
Britain, It had for the first time—and, as it proved, 
permanently—surpassed this country in the production 
of crude steel, turning out 3:1 million tons as compared 
with Britain’s 29. It was still behind in pig-iron pro- 
duction. Having little to hold it back in the way of 
existing ironworks, Germany had embarked with vigour 
upon the new steel-making processes, while England still 
relied on its old-established wrought-iron manufacture, 
and preferred to export its metal in pig or puddled form. 
But only ten years were needed before, in 1903, Germany 
outstepped this country in iron also. Before that 
happened, important new developments had taken 
place. 

Before going on with the history let us pause to allow 
that, down to 1914, the economist of the older school had 
a quite impressive argument to set against such an 
apparent success of tariff measures. He would argue 
that, even if a tariff helped one industry, it did so only 
at the expense of others. The mere fact, he would urge, 
that a tariff was necessary to attract capital and labour 
to a particular industry, proves that they would other- 
wise have found some other more profitable employment, 
and that therefore there must have been a net loss to 
the country as a whole. The argument is not, indeed, 
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as conclusive as it seems. It assumes that the amount 
of capital to be invested at home is fixed; it forgets, 
also, that the immediate loss may be more than counter- 
balanced by future gain, if the industry proves to be 
well adapted to the country. Arguments like these, 
however, can be bandied to and fro with little likelihood 
of producing conviction. What is more pertinent to the 
matter immediately on hand is to point out that the 
laissez-faire argument assumes that, in respect of national 
interests, all industries are on a par. It concerns itself 
with undifferentiated ‘wealth,’ and sees no difference, 
‘from the purely economic point of view,’ between a 
pound’s worth of steel and a pound’s worth of wooden 
toys. But no great country, for a long time to come, is 
likely to disregard these other, ‘non-economic,’ points of 
view; they can, in fact, only be forgotten if we assume 
the existence of perpetual peace. 


To go back to 1892-3. It was about that time that 
the syndication movement in the iron and steel industry 
began to achieve continuous and substantial success. 


There had been many short-lived attempts long before. 
But in 1892 the German pig-iron producers came together ; 
and in 1893 the Westphalian Coal Syndicate was formed. 
With this association the financial interests of the iron 
and steel makers have been so closely intertwined that 
it has largely dominated the situation ever since. In 
the years immediately following, the example was 
followed by the various branches of the steel trade. 
These sectional combinations usually began with a mere 
price agreement; next they had to apportion the sale; 
and then they found it necessary to concentrate all the 
marketing of their commodity in a common selling 
organisation. The most important was the Syndicate 
of makers producing the ingots and billets which are 
the raw material of the rolling mills. In German it 
called itself the Halbzeugverband, which English writers 
attempt to render by Half-products or Semi-finished 
Steel Syndicate. By its side were the Rail and Beam 
Pools, and several others. 

Now, no reasonable observer can deny that the forma- 
tion of these ‘ Cartels’ was facilitated by the existence 
of a tariff. Yet with the longer experience we are 
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gaining of industrial evolution, it can hardly be asserted 
with the old confidence that ‘ the tariff is the mother of 
the trusts.’ The really essential fact is that combination 
is the direct outcome of unlimited competition. So long 
as manufacture is carried on by a number of competing 
concerns, there are bound to be recurring periods of 
over-production. with its results in acute depression, 
stagnation, and slow recovery. Confidence eventually 
returns; demand once more reaches and then exceeds 
productive capacity; new plant is laid down; fresh 
masses of commodities are put forth; and then comes 
another collapse, and the cycle begins over again. It is 
naturally the immediate selfish interest of the capital- 
ists concerned which causes them, after a time, to tire 
of the fight, and to seek a more secure basis for their 
operations. 

From the point of view of social interests, it can 
hardly be maintained that the results of free competition 
in recurring periods of unemployment, with all the waste 
of human labour and human character which they in- 
volve, are so satisfactory that we can be content with it. 
Moreover, combination can not only steady the pro- 
ductive process, it can also cheapen it, by introducing 
such a distribution of orders as will make the manu- 
facturing operations more continuous and therefore more 
economical, and will lessen the expenses of transporta- 
tion, while the combination itself renders many of the 
old marketing expenses no longer necessary. Thus, even 
if combination were only rendered possible by tariffs, 
that fact would not be a conclusive argument either 
against tariffs or against combination. But, in fact, more 
important favouring conditions for combination are the 
reduction in number and the increase in size of the com- 
peting concerns. Competition has to doa good deal of 
preliminary work to prepare the way for combination 
by eliminating the weaker competitors; and the growing 
cost of plant, particularly evident in the iron and steel 
trade, does the rest, by making it exceedingly difficult 
for new competitors to start up from outside. It is the 
opinion of leading experts in Germany to-day that no 
new steel works can profitably be put down which have 
an output capacity of less than 400,000 tons. And such 
forces, quite apart from tariffs—forces which we may 
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call commercial and technical—were able, as we shall see 
later, to bring about, before the war, a very considerable 
amount of combination even in the British steel trade. 

The fact that in every land there has been going on 
in this trade a movement of amalgamation or con- 
solidation, taking more than one form but always result- 
ing in a reduction in the number of competing concerns, 
is of the first consequence in another respect. It is 
evident that an industry in the position of the German 
steel trade, which has a monopoly of a home market 
already larger than the United Kingdom, plus free access 
to the British market, plus the prospect of sales else- 
where, can primdé facie profit more than its British rival 
by the economies of large-scale production. The con- 
tribution of modern Accounting to Economics is the 
distinction in costs of production between general and 
special costs; with, as its corollary, the desirability of 
distributing ‘standing’ or ‘ overhead’ or ‘dead’ charges 
over as large an output as possible. It has been urged 
that, because the total market open to an industry is 
larger, it does not follow that the producing concerns 
will be proportionately larger, since the bigger market 
may simply allow room for a greater number of supply- 
ing establishments. This is a fair theoretic contention, 
but its bearing is destroyed by the actual facts. These 
are that the internal evolution of industry, resulting 
from the cost of plant, etc., itself limits the number of 
competing concerns ; so that the enjoyment of a wider 
market does enable each to produce on a greater scale, 
and to profit, as against foreigners less fortunately 
situated in that respect, by the economies thus rendered 
possible. 

That the German steel industry did, at any rate, not 
suffer from the establishment of the cartels, the figures 
of production sufficiently indicate. The output of pig 
iron rose from just under 5 million tons in 1893 to more 
than 84 millions in 1900. But the cartels came into 
conflict with many existing business interests, and called 
forth a good deal of criticism. The result was a Govern- 
ment Enquiry in 1903. The evidence and a number of 
memoranda were at once published in a series of sub- 
stantial volumes. Apparently no formal conclusion was 
reached ; but the effect of the Enquiry was clearly to 
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bring over to the side of the cartels the great body of 
educated public opinion. It was generally recognised 
that their price policy had on the whole been of a 
moderate and stabilising character. The leading figure 
in their councils, Dr Kirdorf, was a man of statesmanlike 
outlook, who had been strong enough to resist any pres- 
sure there might have been towards extravagant prices. 
There were, indeed, loud complaints that the Half-Products 
Syndicate had been selling steel abroad at prices below 
those demanded at home. To the effect of this on 
German steel-using trades we shall return. So far as 
the steel-producing concerns themselves were involved, 
it was apparent that dumping abroad, within obvious 
limits, was a perfectly sound business policy, in that it 
enabled the scale of production to be maintained, and 
contributed more to total net profits by keeping down 
costs than it took from them by exceptionally low prices 
on part of the sales. 

There was also this more impressive fact in favour of 
the cartels. When the Enquiry was held, Germany had 
just been going through a period of business depression. 
Through this the steel industry had passed with remark- 
ably little loss, and it had made a remarkably quick 
recovery. The decline in the production of iron in the 
crisis year 1901, as compared with the successful previous 
year, was only about 74 per cent. Next year the figures 
of production were up again, and slightly above those 
of 1900; in 1903 they resumed their upward march, 
reached 10 million tons, and left those of Great Britain 
finally behind. For purposes of comparison it may be 
noticed that the reduction on the previous year in the 
British output for 1901 was 114 per cent., and that the 
decline was not quite made up for in 1902. And it was 
notorious in Germany that the steel producers of that 
country had saved themselves by dumping on England. 
As our Consul-General in Frankfort reported : 


‘the improvement in 1902 has been greatly due to very 
energetic attempts to push the export trade, whereby the 
great stocks on the home market were reduced, and whereby 
fresh contracts could be secured, even if at unremunerative 
prices, which prevented at any rate wholesale dismissals of 


workmen.’ 
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Accordingly the Enquiry of 1903 was followed, not 
by any Government measures to break up the cartels, 
but by the consolidation in 1904 of the most important 
of them, the Half-finished Steel Syndicate and the two 
others already mentioned, into the ‘Stahlwerksverband,’ 
the great Steel Syndicate which has commanded the 
whole position ever since. Its general features are by 
this time well known. In order effectively to regulate 
price, it limits each of the constituent concerns to a 
prescribed quota of a defined total output, and con- 
centrates all the sales in a central office. This is so, at 
any rate, with the so-called ‘ A-Products —semi-finished 
steel, railway material and shapes. With respect to 
‘B-Products ’—bars, plates and sheets, wire rods, tubes, 
castings and forgings—the agreement merely limited the 
quantities to be marketed, but left the sale of them to 
the constituent concerns. The original members were 
thirty-one in number; Thyssen’s coming first with an 
assigned quota of over 700,000 tons, and six firms 
(Krupp’s being one of them) being allotted from 400,000 
to 475,000 tons each. 

In working so vast a combine there are, it need hardly 
be said, great difficulties. Chief among them is that, at 
the end of each period of three or five years, when the 
alliance comes up for renewal, the concerns which have 
added most in the interval to their producing capacity 
always claim a larger proportional ‘contingent’ or allot- 
ment. Each time it is loudly proclaimed that the 
Syndicate is on the point of dissolution ; each time it just 
manages to survive. In 1907 it was renewed only in the 
last hour of the last day; in 1912 an agreement was 
reached only in the early hours of the next morning. In 
1912 it was determined to leave B-Products unrestricted 
so far as the Steel Syndicate was concerned, though some 
of them remained subject to sectional cartels. This 
was satisfactory enough while prices were high and 
demand was pressing. But when, in 1913-14, trade began 
to fall off, and the prospect of cut-throat competition 
in B-Products presented itself, liberty ceased to look 
quite so attractive. What was to be done with B-Pro- 
ducts — leave them free, or syndicate each product 
separately, or return to the 1904-12 arrangement, or 
create some vaster combination still, some Steel League 
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(‘Stahlbund’) to group together every single cartel and 
control every kind of product? This was the burning 
question in steel circles just before the outbreak of war. 
One of the chief of the B concerns, which was also largely 
interested in coal, threatened to break up the Coal 
Syndicate—the groundwork of the whole structure—if 
that body would not use its influence to get B-Products 
syndicated. The German Government—which, in respect 
of its own coal mines, was a member of the Coal 
Syndicate—dared not, in war time, face the chaos its 
dissolution would produce, and peremptorily ordered the 
coal-owners to renew the Syndicate when it should expire 
in the course of 1915. In September 1915 the Coal 
Syndicate was, in fact, renewed ; and, early in the present 
year, the Steel Syndicate provisionally extended its exist- 
ence for one year, from July 1917. 

Meanwhile, however, towards the close of last year, 
the entire output of iron and steel and products of every 
kind have been brought under four Central Iron Offices 
for war purposes. And, when peace comes, it is much 
more probable that the whole field will be more closely 
combined than before, than that it will return to un- 
restricted competition. Even in that very unlikely event, 
the ultimate outcome does not promise to be more favour- 
able to foreign competitors. For the result of unrestricted 
competition would be what certain German writers are 
beginning to hold up as the model to be copied—what 
they call ¢the American method.’ And the American 
method replaces combination not by competition but by 
amalgamation. 

The weak spot in the policy of the cartels, when they 
came up for trial before public opinion in 1903, was the 
undisguisable fact that by charging less to foreign pur- 
chasers of steel material than to users of steel at home 
they put the latter at a disadvantage in foreign markets. 
And naturally this was the aspect of the matter on which 
writers in England fastened who inclined to take an 
optimistic view of the effects of dumping on this country. 
Let the Germans go on dumping material as cheaply as 
they please, such writers proclaimed; they are only 
enabling us to undersell them in more finished products 
abroad; and it was implied that the benefit to British 
steel-users must somehow outweigh the disadvantage to 
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British steel-makers. This is still a common opinion in 
this country. But itis to think too meanly of the German 
intellect to suppose it could long neglect considerations so 
obvious. And a year before the Enquiry—in February 
1902—the solution of the difficulty from the German 
point of view was reached by the simple plan of arranging 
a series of bounties to home manufacturers, at each stage 
of the industry, on the quantity of material used in their 
exports. The idea is simple enough; the machinery to 
carry it out is complicated. 

The amounts of the bounties have to be settled 
between the several cartels, beginning with the Coal 
Syndicate and becoming progressively larger as they 
reach more and more finished iron and steel products. 
They have to be adjusted to suit the international, and 
especially the English, market; the further the export 
price for each commodity in the series is put below 
the home price, the larger must be the bounty on the 
quantity of that commodity used in the manufacture 
for export of the next product in the series. All the 
cartels have of necessity to move more or less simul- 
taneously. It may be mentioned, by way of illustration, 
that in the summer and autumn of 1913, in order to meet 
the general fall in demand which had already begun to 
show itself by encouraging sales in England and other 
markets, the bounty on coal and coke used by exporters 
was raised by the Coal Syndicate from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
per ton; that on pig iron so used was raised By the Pig 
Iron Syndicate from 4s. 6d. to 6s. 3d. per ton; that on 
semi-finished steel so used was raised by the Steel 
Syndicate from 10s. to 15s. per ton; and so on. Tables 
of content—so much coal allowed per ton of pig iron 
exported, so much pig iron per ton of steel, &., &«.— 
have to be drawn up; certificates of export have to be 
furnished ; periodical settlements have to be made. For 
these and similar purposes a joint Export Clearing House 
has been in operation since 1902. And since 1902 
German exports of iron and steel have advanced, at first 
hesitatingly, and then ‘by leaps and bounds’; in 1910 
they outstripped and went ahead of those of Great 
Britain. Here are the figures at present available for 
‘Iron and Steel and Manufactures thereof’ exported 
from Germany and the United Kingdom respectively, 
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since the system of compensatory bounties came into 
existence, in millions of tons :— 





1901. | 1902. | 1903. 1904. | 1905. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 





3°35 | 8°66 | 8°45 | 3°74 | 4°04 | 4°87 
3°72 | 4°68 | 5°15 | 4°09 | 4°21 | 4°58 


| 
From Germany} 2°34 | 3°30 | 3°48 | 277 
2 3°47 | 3°56 | 3:26 


y 
From the U.K. | 2°80 47 






































There are certain differences in classification, &c., 
which would slightly reduce the German totals; but 
the official figures are near enough for the present 
purpose. 

The whole story, from 1902 onward, indicates not 
only that the bounty system no longer puts the German 
user of steel material at a disadvantage in foreign 
markets, but also that the dumping policy, originally 
adopted in order to relieve the pressure on the home 
market and carry off a temporary surplus, has become 
the permanent policy of the German steel-producers. 


Confronted with these well-organised forces, what 
have the British iron and steel makers been doing? He 
would be singularly ignorant of the business world who 
supposed that Britain has remained hitherto a land of 
unlimited competition. In the days of wrought iron, 
prices were, most of the time, governed by more or less 
formal agreements, or by the tacit understandings 
rendered possible by personal intercourse in the local 
centres. Such understandings, however, commonly broke 
down just when they might have been most useful, that 
is, in times of depression. When iron was pushed into 
the background by steel; when the steel concerns were 
reduced by competition and amalgamation to a manage- 
able number; when the increasing cost of an efficient 
equipment blocked the way to newcomers; and, finally, 
when attention had perforce to be turned to the German 
cartels, then a new period of more tenacious combina- 
tion began in Britain. It was 1904, the year of the 
creation of the German Steel Syndicate, which saw the 
reconstruction, in what has proved to be a more per- 
manent form, of the Scottish Steel Makers’ Association, 
and of the North-East Coast Steel Makers’ Association ; 
and these entered into an agreement to divide the home 
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market. There are separate associations for regulating 
prices in the Rail and Tube trades, in the South Wales 
Siemens’ Steel trade, in the Galvanised Plate business, 
and in minor branches of the iron and steel industry. 

The details of the arrangements are treated as con- 
fidential; and, to satisfy public opinion, which has not 
yet come to realise the necessities of the situation, the 
associations have hitherto kept themselves very much in 
the background. But most of the significant facts soon 
get out, and find their way into the trade and pro- 
fessional journals. And some important conclusions 
seem to emerge. To begin with, there is at present no 
organisation exercising so wide a control over the bulk 
of the trade as the Steel Syndicate in Germany; Britain 
is still in the stage of sectional combinations, as Germany 
was two decades ago. Secondly, such combinations as 
there are seem to be little more than price agreements, 
with possibly, in some cases, a certain understanding as 
to output; in no case have they created a central selling 
office. This means that they are not in a position so to 
distribute orders among the members as to save in the 
cost of transport, or to secure the full advantage of con- 
tinuous large-scale operation. For instance, it is reported 
that half-a-dozen steel works will sometimes be rolling 
the same sections at the same time, each in small lots. 
The use of combination to secure for each works ‘a full 
rolling card’ has apparently still to be learnt. And, 
while export prices are frequently lower than home 
prices, the device of bounties or rebates to home pur- 
chasers who work up the material into goods for export 
has, it would seem, not yet found acceptance. 

One method of meeting foreign competition has been 
adopted by an important combination, that of the 
Heavy Rail makers, which is of singular interest just 
now. It is the method of ‘agreeing quickly with thine 
adversary while thou art in the way with him’—the 
policy of international agreement. The combined Rail- 
makers had, some years before, a short-lived agree- 
ment with foreign combinations, each to retain the 
home market and to divide up the export trade in 
certain proportions. In the critical year 1904 the agree- 
ment was renewed with the railmakers of Germany 
and France; the United States and some other countries 
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were soon afterwards admitted; and this agreement 
survived down to the beginning of the war. Though, in 
1910, 1911 and 1912, the rail exports of British makers 
fell for the first time below those of their German com- 
petitors—being for Britain in those years 478,000, 370,000, 
and 408,000 tons respectively, and for Germany 515,000, 
520,000, and 523,000—they picked up again in 1913, when 
each country exported about the same quantity, viz. 
half a million tons. We may interpret these figures as 
showing that our manufacturers made the best of a bad 
situation. However that may be, ‘the net result,’ as 
Mr Macrosty, the historian of the trust movement in 
British industry, has pertinently remarked, is that, by 
means of an international combine, British railmakers 
were for ten years ‘ protected from foreign competition.’ 

In particular, as a competent foreign student of 
British conditions, Prof. Hermann Levy, has shown, the 
effect of the international agreement has been to pre- 
vent the English purchaser of rails from benefiting by 
America’s occasional ability to supply more cheaply. It 
is, therefore, not without a smile that one sees, in the 
list of British concerns sharing in the compact, the 
name of the North-Eastern Steel Company, one of 
the companies amalgamated in the great undertaking 
associated with the name of Sir Hugh Bell. The fact 
is of happy augury; for it indicates that abstract 
principles have to give way to practical necessities. 
But international trade agreements to which Germany 
shall be a partner are not likely to be feasible for 
some years after the war. Other and better methods 
have now to be devised than have yet been practised in 
this country, if we are to make the best of our powers, 
and if we are to be reasonably confident that we can 
arm ourselves, if called upon, with the modern weapons 
of war. 


W. J. ASHLEY. 
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Art. 17.—THE IRISH PROBLEM. 


THE Irish trouble smoulders on. The flames of rebellion 
have been quenched, but the hidden fires still glow, nay, 
spread, and are ready to blaze up again in field and 
factory and slum, if the match of a bye-election is struck 
or a spark of social trouble kindled. Meanwhile, in 
Parliament, a more conciliatory tone prevails in Irish 
debates; speeches generally are restrained, and Ulster 
Unionists less uncompromising ; the House is stirred by 
Major Redmond’s fine appeal; all parties yearn for a 
settlement, and even believe it is coming. 

There is some danger, perhaps, that this hopeful feel- 
ing may degenerate into that misguided impatience 
stigmatised by Lord Melbourne—‘ When people say 
something must be done, they are sure to do something 
foolish.’ Hopes founded on ignorance are little better 
than counsels of despair, and tend to drive thinking men 
into sceptical reaction—‘ Why can’t you leave it alone?’ 
The instinct of the general British public out of doors, 
rightly preoccupied with the war, would probably be 
to let the Irish question alone till its conclusion; and 
the instinct of politicians, even of Mr Redmond himself, 
was the same in August 1914. War demands promptitude 
of action—the hundred hands of Briareus; constitution- 
building requires patience and deliberative thought—the 
hundred eyes of Argus. Moreover, the rapprochement 
that has undoubtedly developed on the battlefields of 
France between the Ulstermen and their Southern 
brethren in arms could hardly fail, when these men 
return to Ireland, to affect the civilian population and 
even the politicians. 

Still, the growing feeling of urgency in the House of 
Commons, culminating in Mr Bonar Law’s reluctant 
admission, on March 22, that another attempt should be 
made now to effect a settlement, cannot be ignored. 
Indeed, it is well grounded from a parliamentary point 
of view, quite apart from any purely military considera- 
tions or calculations of man-power; for the present 
situation has arisen from the gradual recognition by both 
the great British parties that Pitt’s Union cannot be 
maintained, and that the principle of Home Rule embodied 
in the Act of 1914 must be given effect, at any rate in 
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those parts of Ireland which unmistakably demand it. 
Unfortunately, on the other hand, the mass of Irish 
Nationalists have lost the faith they had in England's 
honest intention to satisfy their claim of self-government, 
that faith which sent thousands to France and Gallipoli; 
and the result of this loss of faith has been, among 
extremists, rebellion ; in the rank and file, cessation of re- 
cruiting ; and among moderate and thinking Nationalists, 
a growing inclination to join hands with the extremists, 
in sheer despair. The feeling of urgency is also, no doubt, 
intensified by the analogy of Poland, which, though by 
no means close, tends to push the national conscience in 
the same direction. 

Now, the Home Rule Act being on the Statute Book 
but not in operation, it necessarily follows that Irish 
government must in the mean time be in the nature of 
a stopgap; nor would there be anything exceptional in 
a stopgap arrangement for the period of the war. In 
fact, most of the machinery of government, from the 
Cabinet downwards, is of a stopgap character at present. 
But all this machinery is working under parliamentary 
forms, and can only work efficiently if those forms are 
tempered by an absolute renunciation of party spirit. 
Such renunciation is unfortunately lacking in Ireland, 
though Mr Redmond steadily practised it in the House 
of Commons till March 7 last; and a condition of in- 
stability is produced which generates perpetual friction, 
and might at any moment, as Mr Bonar Law recently 
pointed out, precipitate a Government crisis or a general 
election. Such a state of affairs is intolerable during a 
great war, though it is only the outcome of the policy 
pursued by the Irish Parliamentary Party for the past 
thirty or forty years, and is indeed an inevitable result 
of parliamentary government and the partysystem. For 
this reason statesmen like Sir Horace Plunkett advocated, 
after the Rebellion last year, a provisional Irish Govern- 
ment, putting the Chief Secretaryship into commission, 
which, combined with an absolute pledge from the 
Coalition Government to put Home Rule into operation 
after the war, might have tided over the interval and 
relaxed the urgency of the whole question. 

Another urgent consideration is to be found in the 
terms both of the Act of 1914 and of the Suspensory Act. 
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By the Suspensory Act, the Act of 1914 is to be brought 
into operation ‘not later than the end of the present 
war. Therefore any amendments as regards Ulster, 
finance, or any other provisidns of the Act must be 
decided upon before the end of the war, if serious con- 
fusion is to be avoided. But clause 26 of the Act of 1914 
carries the argument even further, for it provides that, 
when the Irish revenue exceeds the Irish expenditure 
for three successive years after the passing of the Act, 
the whole finance of the Act shall be revised. It is 
common knowledge that this point will be reached during 
the current financial year. Ireland is, in fact, now paying 
a large Imperial contribution ; and the finance of the Act 
must go into the melting-pot in the course of the next 
twelve months. 

The other pleas for urgency most frequently put 
forward are the military need for recruits, and the moral 
force which would accrue to Great Britain, in her 
character of champion of small nationalities, from the 
settlement of her own small nationality trouble. As 
regards the need for recruits, it is inconceivable that any 
settlement could take effect soon enough to yield effective 
recruiting in time for pressing military requirements, 
considering the events of the last twelve months; but it 
would, no doubt, reduce materially the size of the garrison 
necessary. As regards the moral force argument, it 
hardly lies in the mouth of an Irishman to speak of it; 
but, assuming that the national conscience is disturbed 
by the failure of Parliament either to govern Ireland 
or to conciliate her, and that this impairs the national 
solidarity in regard to the war and might weaken our 
influence at the Peace conference, surely a solemn 
declaration by both Houses of the determination of 
Parliament to seek, and if necessary impose, a settlement 
would set that conscience at rest and take away our 
reproach among the nations. 

Meanwhile Ulster, at any rate extra-parliamentary 
Ulster, admits no urgency, for she clings to the hope that 
Pitt’s Union may be maintained after all, not only for 
herself but for the whole of Ireland. She cares nothing 
about Parliamentary situations, would not mind a dead- 
lock, and does not realise that, though the British public 
will not coerce her to submit to Nationalist Home Rule, 
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they are equally determined not to coerce Nationalists 
to submit to British rule and will no longer tolerate a 
deadlock. The Irish Parliamentary Party consented to 
the exclusion of the six North-Eastern Counties in the 
belief that it was to be only temporary; and Southern 
Unionists who acquiesced in it (though they recognised 
that Ulster could not be expected to be satisfied with 
temporary exclusion) believed that it must prove tempo- 
rary in practice. Moreover, some Ulster exclusionists 
avowedly advocate it as a preliminary to negotiations 
for a settlement. Even at the worst, if Ulster’s claim to 
exclusion were admitted in principle, she could not refuse 
to discuss with the twenty-six Southern Counties how it 
is to be carried out in practice and what it would mean, 
financially and otherwise, to both parties. Thus the first 
step, the step which costs so much, of getting Ulster to 
confer would have been taken. 

At the moment, however, the bitter exclusion con- 
troversy must be avoided if possible; and, in the changed 
temper of the times, one may fairly hope that, Ulster’s 
right to negotiate on equal terms and not as a suppliant 
minority being admitted, some other means may be 
found to persuade her to enter an Irish Conference. 
Failing such persuasion it would still be open to Parlia- 
ment to cut the knot. Southern Ireland, Unionist and 
Nationalist, hates exclusion, but Ulster does not love it. 
The separation of Ulster from the rest of Ireland is even 
more unnatural than the separation of Ireland from 
Great Britain. Exclusion is no real solution, but it may 
be the readiest way of convincing Ulster of the necessity 
of Home Rule and of the necessity of finding some modus 
vivendi with Southern Ireland. 


The Ulster difficulty, however, is only one factor in 
the problem, though it is a factor that cannot be 
neglected or eliminated. It is an ‘organic’ detail, to 
use a Gladstonian expression, but still a detail, not an 
essential principle. The essential principles, the larger 
questions, would remain, even if Ulster joined the rest. 
It is only natural that politicians should direct their 
attention rather to the more personal or human aspect 
which the Ulster difficulty presents, but we must not lose 
sight of those conditions imposed by nature on the whole 
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problem, conditions with which the human relations of 
Ireland and Great Britain are inextricably bound up. 
For these two sets of conditions, the natural and the 
human, dominate the whole question of government 
everywhere; and they are not only different in kind, but 
may often be at variance. In the particular case of 
Ireland the conflict between them has been violent and, 
aggravated by the Ulster complication, is at the bottom 
of the whole trouble. 

The natural conditions are, of course, the position, 
insularity, size, and resources of Ireland, and may be 
summed up as geographical. They are also rigid and 
static ; they belong to the class of immovable obstacles, 
and yet exercise an appreciable influence, slow but steady, 
and even cumulative, on man. The human conditions 
are those of race, religion, and economics, the main 
elements of national character, and are largely historical. 
In contrast with the natural conditions, they are dynamic 
and comparatively flexible. Their strength, while not 
irresistible, is incalculable in the human sphere. On the 
other hand, they can exert little or no influence on nature. 

Ireland’s relation to the world outside her shores must 
(in so far as it depends on herself) be determined by the 
operation of these two sets of conditions; but their inter- 
action under her peculiar circumstances produces unusual 
complications and makes her case unique. For, setting 
aside Great Britain’s strategic interest in Ireland (which 
is, of course, overwhelming), and looking at the matter 
from a purely Irish point of view, the natural conditions 
of position, size, and resources make it impossible for her 
to provide for her own defence, and have woven ties 
with the big sister island, far more intricate than those 
of any Dominion or Colony. Otherwise, if those three 
conditions had been substantially different, she might, 
and no doubt would, have maintained an entirely 
separate existence—a very simple solution. On the other 
hand, the remaining natural condition, her insularity, 
essentially differentiates her case from that of Scotland, 
whose people can unconsciously walk across the border. 

Let us turn now to the human conditions. If Ireland 
were a larger Heligoland, and without natural resources, 
strategic necessity would have compelled Great Britain 
to occupy the island and fortify it. Again, if Ireland 
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were homogeneous with Great Britain in race and 
religion, complete incorporation would have been Ireland's 
interest, and would have long ago come about, notwith- 
standing St George’s Channel. On the other hand, but 
for the immovable geographical obstacles, the human 
conditions would have compelled all Nationalists, and 
even many Unionists, to Separation. So powerful is this 
incalculable force one way or the other. But we must 
remember that these conditions, unlike the natural ones, 
are not immutable. They are certainly changing, though 
it is not always easy to say in which direction on the 
whole. Land purchase has undoubtedly modified the 
farmers’ attitude; and it is impossible to say how far it 
may carry them, how many of them, or how soon. All 
we can assert with certainty is that the human con- 
ditions are out of harmony with those of nature, but that 
the former may change, while the latter do not all point 
in one direction. The only simple solution would be 
either complete separation or incorporating union. No 
one seriously proposes the former, and both the great 
British parties despair of the latter. 

We have, then, to blend or reconcile Irish interests 
with British and Imperial interests ; and for this purpose 
we must ascertain what Ireland really wants and how 
much Great Britain can concede without endangering 
vital national and Imperial interests. It must be ob- 
served, at the outset, though it should hardly be neces- 
sary, that it is idle to offer Ireland what Great Britain 
thinks is good for her, unless it is also what Ireland 
wants. If you are not prepared to satisfy Ireland’s 
demand, however ill-judged, within the limits of safety, 
it would be better frankly to refuse altogether, even if 
this meant disfranchising her and ruling the country as 
a Crown Colony. Secondly, it is now generally recog- 
nised that, in Mr Bonar Law’s words, the sacrifice must 
be on all sides if we are to get a settlement. 

Unfortunately, however, Ireland has never definitely 
formulated herdemands. The Irish Parliamentary Party 
not only refrained from doing so, but rigorously re- 
pressed as factious all independent criticism of the Act 
during the three years in which it was before Parlia- 
ment, and sheltered themselves under the ambiguities 
and evasions of British Home Rulers from Mr Gladstone 
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downwards. But independent criticism has made itself 
felt outside both factions and parties; and opinion among 
thinkers as well as practical men, though hardly articu- 
late, has been crystallising round one central idea. This 
idea is that autonomy, if it is to insure anything like a 
permanent settlement and to have any vitalising effect, 
must be accompanied’ by undivided responsibility ; that 
this principle must be applied to finance; and that 
nothing short of the full powers of taxation, including 
customs and excise, as recommended by Sir Henry 
Primrose’s Committee on Irish Finance in 1911, will 
fulfil this condition. In making this recommendation, 
the Committee was but following the lead of Lord 
Welby, Lord Farrer and Mr Bertram Currie, the three 
Treasury representatives on the Financial Relations 
Commission of 1894-6. Of the opposite system Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier remarked, in a passage quoted in the 
report of 1911, 


‘If there is one system which I think indefensible, it is the 
creation of a body which should have the power to expend at 
its own sweet will, without having the responsibility of pro- 
viding the revenue to carry on the expenditure.’ 


Yet it is such a system that the Act of 1914 set up, 
sure prelude as it is to bad government in Ireland and 
to renewed friction between the two countries. It is 
true that it was set up with the acquiescence of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party, but independent opinion was 
steadily moving towards the Primrose position down to 
the beginning of the war. 

But this is not all. The Primrose Report, while 
recommending full powers of taxation, stipulated for 
absolute Free Trade between the two countries, and was 
against giving Ireland fiscal independence or control of 
trade policy. This was a reasonable distinction to draw 
when Great Britain was a Free Trade country. It could 
not have been the interest of Ireland to engage in a tariff 
war with Great Britain, whose markets for her agricul- 
tural produce were infinitely more valuable to her than 
her market was to British manufactures; and, if she was 
prevented by Free Trade from nursing her infant manu- 
factures, she had little to expect for her main industry 
of agriculture from an Irish Custom House. But the 
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war has imported a new complication, by bringing a 
tariff within the certainties of peace arrangements, and 
even a protective tariff within the possibilities. It is, 
indeed, a portent when a staunch Free Trader like Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh accepts these principles. The recent 
report of his Committee was naturally accompanied by 
an Irish minority report, claiming separate treatment 
for Ireland to suit her special case, with full fiscal 
liberty; and this was signed by Mr Hazelton, M.P., a 
prominent member of the Irish Parliamentary Party—a 
notable departure from their attitude of blind acquies- 
cence in the Act of 1914. This change was natural and 
even inevitable, for a tariff framed on British lines, 
especially if protective, would add artificial disabilities 
to the natural obstacles which already preclude the 
fostering of infant industries, and would even involve 
danger to her agriculture and to her grvat established 
industries, such as shipbuilding and linen. 

It is evident, therefore, that here is the core of 
Ireland’s desire, shared not only by republican Sinn 
Feiners, but by solid business men unconnected with 
party politics, possibly even by Ulster Unionists. If 
Ireland is to be allowed to work out her own salvation 
—to build up, in Mr George Russell's (A. E.’s) words, her 
‘national being’—the task would be difficult without 
control of trade policy, and impossible without that self- 
reliance which nothing can so effectually evoke as in- 
dependence and responsibility. Here, then, we have 
concentrated the most essential if also one of the 
thorniest Irish demands. It springs from the funda- 
mental human conditions of the problem, and, as has been 
pointed out, it is not confined to Sinn Feiners or even 
to Nationalists. Many Southern Unionists also feel 
strongly that Home Rule, to have a fair chance, must 
be genuine and pure-bred, not a mongrel like the sus- 
pended Act. What Ulster would say in this regard a 
Southern Unionist can only guess, but she would cer- 
tainly require very practical reasons for abating prac- 
tical claims. 

What, then, are the practical reasons against such a 
claim? Can Great Britain safely concede it? Would it 
endanger the great national and imperial interests of 
which she is the custodian? Is the sacrifice too great? 
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Here surely a distinction must be drawn. Great Britain's 
highest interests are imperial; and of the safeguards 
for these she can abate no jot. They cannot be bartered 
or sacrificed; and Ireland cannot sustain and must not 
advance any claim which can threaten them. This 
applies principally to Defence and to Foreign Affairs. 
There are, of course, other functions of government 
which it is expedient to treat as imperial, but Defence 
and Foreign Affairs are imperative and paramount. They 
are not, however, touched by the fiscal question. What, 
then, are the interests involved? Firstly, they are British 
rather than imperial, and, as such, afford no ground 
of principle for refusing. In a sense they are Irish also, 
but, if Ireland is misguided in making such a demand, 
that is her own affair. The inconvenience of a Custom 
House between the two countries is obvious, but it would 
hurt Ireland more than Great Britain, and is inevitable 
under any system that gives more than a provincial 
status to Ireland. A Custom House is set up by the Act 
of 1914; and beit noted in passing that the inconvenience 
would be tenfold increased by the exclusion of Ulster. 

There remains the risk of injury to British trade. 
But is this really a substantial danger? As pointed out 
above, the Irish market is far less important to British 
trade than the British market is to Irish trade. Irish 
fiscal liberty need not infringe Free Trade between the 
two countries more than is involved in the fostering of 
infant industries advocated by Adam Smith. Some 
British trades might be slightly affected, but they are 
surely able to take care of themselves; indeed, to Irish- 
men generally, the question would seem rather one of 
preventing British trade from strangling Irish by means 
of trusts and similar devices, as it was strangled in the 
18th century by direct Government action. Moreover, if 
Free Trade is vital to good relations (as in my opinion it 
is), how much more secure it would be if freely adopted 
by Ireland than if imposed in British interests by the 
predominant partner! Does the great British public 
think it unreasonable of Ireland to make this claim, if 
only in reparation for the admitted injustice of centuries 
of commercial legislation, of which the results still 
operate to this day? Is the sacrifice too great if thereby 
a real settlement can be obtained ? 
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On the other hand, if Great Britain concedes this 
‘human’ claim, Ireland must admit in full the strategic 
necessities of defence which are imposed by nature, and 
which are not only British but Imperial. And here 
it may be remarked that Nationalist sentiment is more 
amenable to Imperial than to British considerations. 
The former arouse no jealousies or suspicions, and in 
them may be merged the age-long controversies dating 
from a past in which the Colonies and Dominions had no 
share except as fellow-sufferers. Based on strategic 
necessity, the British and Imperial claim is impregnable, 
and will not be seriously impugned in Ireland. Repub- 
lican Sinn Feiners may repudiate it altogether, though it 
passes comprehension how they fail to see that separa- 
tion would turn Ireland into another Belgium, the cock- 
pit not only of Europe but of the world. But, though 
that fanatical band have attracted. many adherents 
during the last twelve months, that unfortunate result 
has been a tribute to their constancy and self-sacrifice 
rather than a proof of confidence in their statesmanship, 
and is largely due to the hunger for a constructive policy 
which the Irish Parliamentary Party have failed to 
satisfy. At any rate, as an organised party, these ex- 
tremists are still a negligible minority; and the large 
floating mass of indeterminate opinion can yet be weaned 
from their extravagances by a constructive policy on the 
lines of Irish development within the Empire. 


The foregoing suggestions would practically confer a 
‘Dominion Status’ on Ireland, modified to suit her 
peculiar position, but carrying full responsibility for 
Imperial as well as Irish affairs. No attempt is made 
in this meagre sketch to discuss the proposal in detail. 
That, as well as the choice of status to be adopted, must 
be the task of whatever conference, commission, or other 
body is set up to find a solution. But one vital considera- 
tion must not be overlooked, which concerns both coun- 
tries, namely, the removal from the House of Commons 
of all Irish representatives. Taxation without repre- 
sentation nearly destroyed the Empire 150 years ago; 
and the imposition by Irish representatives at West- 
minster of British taxes, which their constituents would 
not pay, is unthinkable. 
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The cessation of Irish representation would have its 
attractions for the House of Commons; and it may be 
doubted whether the power of the British Government 
over affairs other than those exclusively Irish would be 
impaired thereby. But from the Irish point of view 
the matter is not so simple. The affairs to be dealt with 
may be classified, with Mr Erskine Childers, as (1) Affairs 
of common interest to the whole Empire ; (2) Affairs of 
exclusive interest to the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland; (3) Affairs exclusively British, or 
exclusively Irish. 

Affairs of the first class must remain vested in the 
British Parliament, until an Imperial Government is set 
up; and Ireland would be content, like the existing 
Dominions, to wait until then for representation respect- 
ing these. Affairs of the third class, as regards Ireland, 
would obviously fall to the Irish Parliament. But, if 
Ireland is given a Dominion status or semi-Dominion 
status, she will have to relinquish any parliamentary 
voice in affairs of the second class, and leave these to be 
negotiated between the two Governments. She may dis- 
cover, however, when she has found herself under Home 
Rule, that she needs representation at Westminster for 
these United Kingdom affairs ; but this would be a natural 
and healthy development, as the claim of the Dominions 
has grown naturally out of their experiences in peace 
and in war. 

A more serious drawback from the Irish point of 
view—though, paradoxical as this may appear, Ireland 
hardly sees it asyet—is the risk of increasing her insularity. 
But it may be hoped that an Ireland with full powers of 
development within the Empire would become less and 
not more insular, and combine her strong Irish patriotism 
with a sense of her responsibility in the great British 
Commonwealth of free nations. 

And now one word as to the alternative ‘blend ’—and 
it is the only alternative based on any consistent principle 
—of a federated United Kingdom in which Ireland would 
be a province, as advocated for many years by Lord 
Hythe, Mr F. S. Oliver, and others, and occasionally 
flirted with by politicians in and out of Parliament. As 
the simplification of the ‘dominion’ solution has its 
attractions, so the symmetry and even the complexity 
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of ‘Home Rule’ all round have their attractions for 
perplexed British politicians. But for Irishmen, at any 
rate for Irish Nationalists, it has hitherto had no charm. 
Mr Butt’s scheme, indeed, was on federal lines, but it never 
captured the Irish ear; his pamphlet is buried in public 
libraries and completely forgotten. 

The federal plan would give Ireland much more 
restricted powers—no control of trade policy, probably 
less financial independence than the Act of 1914, which 
indeed, as a Mr Facing-both-ways, gave both too much 
and too little—though it would give her a voice in 
United Kingdom affairs, on which she sets no very high 
value. But, even if it met Ireland’s wants, there is a 
formidable initial difficulty. It would involve at least 
four parliaments—for the United Kingdom, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland—and possibly two more, for Wales 
and Ulster, in addition to the new Imperial Parliament 
contemplated. And as Mr Bernard Holland points out 
in a recent letter to ‘The Times’ (March 30), this means 
a ‘consideration of the constitution of the United King- 
dom as a whole.’ Now, it is possible that the birth-pangs 
of Empire may produce this litter of parliaments, but 
certainly not now. Can Ireland wait? Will the House 
of Commons wait? And, even if we wait, can we hope 
that the federal plan will prove a real settlement? On 
one condition it might. Ulster has not yet spoken, 
perhaps has not even thought, on this particular phase 
of the question. If she were heartily to adopt the federal 
plan and be willing to form part of the Irish Province, 
it would transform the situation; and the winning of 
Ulster might compensate Nationalist Ireland for waiving 
her larger claims. 


MONTEAGLE. 
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Art. 18.—THE COURSE OF THE WAR. 


THE progress of the Allied Armies north of the Somme 
during last summer and autumn made the German 
positions in the neighbourhood of the Ancre practically 
untenable. North-east of Beaumont Hamel the British 
line had been advanced some way up the slopes of the 
Serre height, the defences of which were also taken in flank 
by the positions won about Beaucourt. The first system 
of defence had been completely broken through in the 
Ancre valley, our front being in close contact with the 
second line of defence before Baillescourt Farm and 
Grandeourt. Further east, progress had been made down 
the northern slopes of the Thiepval ridge, overlooking 
Grandcourt from the south, and along the great spur 
which, springing from the main ridge near the Stuff 
Redoubt, dominates Grandcourt on the west, Miraumont 
and Irles on the north, and Pys on the east. The defences 
against this threat from the south, perpendicular to the 
original front, consisted of communication trenches be- 
longing to the original system, and new trenches hastily 
constructed to confront the unexpected danger, situated 
for the most part on low ground, and exposed to con- 
verging fire and attack. 

A spell of fair weather in the early part of January 
having somewhat improved the surface of the ground, a 
series of minor operations was begun on the 11th to the 
north-east of Beaumont Hamel, and to the north and 
east of Beaucourt, which appear, at the outset, to have 
had for their object the improvement of the front on the 
northern slopes of the Ancre valley. On Jan. 11 an 
attack north-east of Beaumont Hamel captured a hostile 
trench on a front of three-quarters of a mile, and 
straightened up a re-entrant in that locality. A week 
later a line of posts was occupied north of Beaucourt. 
These two operations gave us complete possession of a 
spur only slightly inferior in elevation to the Serre ridge, 
from which it is separated by a deep ravine which drains 
into the Ancre at Beaucourt. The next incident of im- 
portance was on Feb. 4, when progress was made east of 
Beaucourt. On each occasion the enemy resisted stoutly, 
and responded with vigorous counter-attacks. Subse- 
quent to the last of these attacks there was a perceptible 
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lessening of the resistance. On Feb. 6 the Germans 
abandoned the outlying defences of Grandcourt, and on 
the 7th our troops occupied the village, together with 
the adjoining works. Baillescourt Farm was carried by 
assault on the following night. During the night of 
Feb. 10 an attack was launched across the ravine referred 
to above, which carried the trenches at the foot of the 
Serre ridge on a front of three-quarters of a mile. On 
Feb. 17 an advance south of the Ancre reached the out- 
skirts of Petit Miraumont, and completed the occupation 
of the great spur between Grandcourt and Pys; while, 
north of the river, a position was captured on the spur 
north of Baillescourt Farm, which forms one of the 
terminal branches of Serre ridge. A week later (Feb. 24) 
Petit Miraumont was occupied; and a further advance 
was made on the slopes south and south-east of Serre. 

At this stage it became evident that the enemy had 
decided to evacuate the whole of the Ancre valley. The 
hamlet of Serre, and the high ground on the east, were 
occupied almost without opposition on Feb. 25. On the 
following day the advance became general on a front of 
eleven miles, extending from the east of Gueudecourt to 
the region south of Grandcourt. The strong position at 
the Butte de Warlencourt, which defied assault last 
autumn, was occupied, together with the villages of 
Warlencourt-Eaucourt, Pys, and Miraumont; and our 
troops reached the outskirts of Le Barque, Irles, and 
Puisieux-au-Mont. By the end of the month, Ligny, 
Thilloy, le Barque, Puisieux, and Gommecourt had been 
added to the list of captured villages. 

The Germans had made very complete arrangements 
for their retreat. The heavy artillery, and all material 
which had been accumulated in the surrendered area, 
had been secretly withdrawn—an operation which was 
doubtless favoured by foggy weather and by frost which 
set in about Jan. 20, and continued until Feb. 10. The 
guns were kept in action to the last possible moment, 
the gradual diminution of their number being concealed 
by the increased activity of those which remained. 
Finally, the bulk of the infantry withdrew, leaving only 
small parties, amply provided with machine guns, to 
check the pursuit. 

Meanwhile the cold spell had been succeeded by a 

2P2 
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period of thaw and rain, which changed the frozen 
country into a quagmire, and prevented the heavy 
artillery from moving forward in support of the advanc- 
ing infantry. The pursuit was, in consequence, liable to 
be checked on encountering an entrenched position 
beyond the reach of bombardment. Such a position the 
Germans had prepared on the ridge between Hannes- 
camps and Bapaume, with so much elaboration that it 
seemed, at first, to mark the limit of their retirement. 
The entire position was strongly entrenched and lavishly 
wired, the villages of Essarts, Bucquoy, Achiet-le-Petit, 
and Grevillers being fortified as supporting points. 

It is clear, in the light of after events, that it was 
only intended as a temporary halting-place; and it is 
not easy to understand why so much labour and material 
should have been expended on works which were to be 
abandoned in the face of a serious attack. Two possible 
explanations suggest themselves. The line may have 
been prepared before the Germans had determined on 
the plan which they ultimately adopted. It may, in fact, 
have been originally intended for permanent occupation 
when it should become necessary to abandon the posi- 
tions in the Ancre valley. Or it may have been designed 
to serve as a rallying position in the event of the retreat 
becoming disordered. The greater part of the evacuated 
area being under observation from the higher ground 
occupied by our troops, the removal of the vast quanti- 
ties of material which must have been accumulated in 
the area and the withdrawal of large numbers of heavy 
guns were not unlikely to attract notice. An attack in 
force, delivered while the operation was in progress, 
might have led to,great confusion and. possibly disaster, 
in the absence of a strong and well-defined line of 
defence in which the troops could re-form. 

Supported by this position, the German rearguards 
were able to check the pursuit for some days on the 
forward slopes of the ridge. A second brief spell of 
frost, however, facilitated the advance of the artillery. 
On March 10 the village of Irles, and the positions on the 
adjoining heights, were attacked and carried on a front 
of three miles. The main position about Grevillers was 
then subjected to a heavy bombardment, in consequence 
of which that section was abandoned by the enemy on 
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March 13; and, the rearguards having been driven in, 
our troops established themselves on the ridge. Four 
days later (March 17) the retreat became general. 

Our space admits of only a brief reference to events 
on other sections of the front, of which the most im- 
portant was the extension of the British line, which, 
having been begun in December, reached the neighbour- 
hood of Roye by the end of February. In the course of 
minor operations, ground was gained towards Le Trans- 
loy and Beaulencourt in January and February. The 
summit of the Sailly-Saillisel Hill was captured on Feb. 8, 
and the enemy’s first and support lines on the heights 
east of Bouchavesnes were carried on March 4, outflank- 
ing the strong defences of St Pierre Vaast Wood on 
north and south. These local successes did not, however, 
influence the German decision to retreat, which must 
have been previously adopted. German local attacks on 
the eastern heights of the Meuse, on Feb. 21 and March 3 
and 20, and on the western heights on Feb. 25 and 
March 3, gave rise to some heavy fighting, but left the 
situation in those localities practically unchanged. Their 
object was probably to distract attention by creating an 
impression that the attack on Verdun was about to be 
resumed. A more important offensive in Champagne, 
on Feb. 15, gave the Germans possession of a salient in 
the French line, including a commanding point (Hill 185) 
north of Le Mesnil; but the ground was recovered by 
our Allies in the course of heavy fighting between 
March 8 and 13. 

During January and February numerous raids, some 
on a large scale, were executed at various points on the 
front from Ypres to Alsace, in which much damage was 
done to the German defences and dugouts, and many 
prisoners were taken. One of their objects was, no 
doubt, to gain information of the enemy’s dispositions, 
and to test the moral of his troops. Thus, the French 
were especially active on the front from Champagne to 
Alsace. It may be surmised that by the end of February 
the German designs were penetrated, for after that time 
raids were, for the most part, restricted to the front 
between Arras and Soissons, the localities most frequently 
raided being the neighbourhood of Arras, the district 
from Andechy to Lassigny, and the angle between the 
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Oise and the Aisne. The French appear to have detected 
signs of the impending retreat between Andechy and 
Lassigny about March 10, for they made daily raids at 
several points in that district between that date and 
March 15, when they captured the first three lines of 
trench in the vicinity of Crapeau Mesnil, and entered a 
small wood east of Canny sur Matz. On the same day 
our troops occupied the St Pierre Vaast Wood and the 
adjoining positions, Further progress was made on 
the 16th in both regions; and it became evident that the 
Germans were giving way. 

In the early stages of the retreat the German rear- 
guards—the only troops in evidence—fell back somewhat 
rapidly. Intended only to keep touch with the Allied 
forces, not to engage them, they were unencumbered with 
guns or transport, and made little resistance. On March 
17 the French occupied Lassigny and Roye. The British 
advance south of the Somme was roughly defined by the 
line Fresnes—Eterpigny ; and, on the north, Le Transloy, 
Bapaume, Ablainzeville, and part of Monchy-au-Bois were 
included in the front. On March 18 the French reached the 
line Crouy—Morsain—Carlepont—Noyon; and the British, 
advancing on a front of 45 miles, to a depth of ten miles, 
occupied Nesle, Chaulnes, Peronne, and sixty villages. 
At the end of the following day the French were on the 
line River Ailette—Chauny—Ham ; while the British, 
advancing from two to eight miles, had recovered forty 
villages. On March 20, the French right wing made 
some progress north-east of Soissons, the centre remained 
on the Ailette, and the left wing occupied Tergnier and 
Jussy, the cavalry advancing to the outskirts of Roupy. 
The British reached the line Canizy—Estrées en Chaussée 
—Nurlu—Vélu—St Léger. 

At this stage the enemy’s resistance increased. The 
Allied advanced guards found themselves opposed by 
stronger forces, among which artillery made its appear- 
ance. Brisk engagements, in which the French made 
progress, took place on March 21 north of Soissons. Our 
Allies’ lines on the west bank of the Ailette were heavily 
bombarded. East of the St Quentin Canal the Germans 
were in strength, but the French forced the passage at 
several points, and drove them back on Clastres and 
Montescourt. The valleys of the Ailette, Oise and Somme 
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had been inundated. Our troops continued to make 
progress south of Nurlu, occupying forty villages; but 
north of that place they encountered stubborn opposition. 
There was little change on the French front during 
the three following days, though the Germans made 
violent but futile attempts to recover the east bank of 
the St Quentin Canal. On March 23 the British advanced 
troops were fighting on the line Etreillers—Beaumetz lez 
Cambrai—Beaurains; and, next day, they occupied Roisel. 
As the result of a fierce engagement, our Allies, on 
March 25, captured an important position about Essigny, 
on the summit of the plateau between the Oise and the 
Somme, and held it against repeated counter-attacks. 
During the remainder of March the French made further 
progress north and north-east of Soissons, and, having 
forced the line of the Ailette in the course of the previous 
operations, fought their way to the outskirts of the 
upper Coucy Forest and of the Forest of St Gobain; 
while our troops continued to advance in the region 
between the French left flank, near Savy, and the 
Bapaume—Cambrai road. On March 31 the front of the 
Allied Armies was roughly defined by a line drawn from 
the original front near Vailly, including Vregny, Leuilly, 
Coucy la Ville, Barasis, Servais, Vendeuil, Essigny, 
Artemps, Roupy, Vermand, Jeancourt, Heudicourt, 
Ruyaulcourt, Lagnicourt, St Léger, Beaurains. 


In the absence of authentic details, there is little to 
be said about the tactics of the retreating and pursuing 
armies. Those who are disappointed at the incon- 
spicuous part played by the cavalry should reflect that 
there was no pursuit, properly so called. There were 
no disordered masses of German infantry to be ridden 
down, or self-sacrificing artillery to be captured. To 
facilitate the action of the rearguards, all the villages 
in the zone of retreat had been placed in a state of 
defence. As in the case of the withdrawal from the 
Ancre valley, the rearguards appear to have consisted 
merely of a screen of infantry detachments, composed 
of specially-trained man ; and all the stores of materiel 
having been removed, and the bulk of the troops 
withdrawn, they were free to retire without commit- 
ting themselves to close fighting. In spite of these 
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conditions, which did not favour brilliancy of action, the 
cavalry did valuable service both in scouting, and in 
clearing villages, which they frequently attacked without 
waiting for infantry support, and captured by dismounted 
action, by enveloping movements, or, on occasion, by 
a direct charge across the open. 

The Germans employed all the customary means of 
hampering the Allies’ advance, such as destroying roads, 
setting mines, blowing-in wells, and generally laying 
waste the country. There were other devices more dis- 
tinctively German, among which the poisoning of wells 
is said to have figured. Their aircraft have been par- 
ticularly active, with the object of hindering our recon- 
naissances, and of ascertaining what was happening in 
rear of our advance-guards. Frequent air-fights have 
resulted, not always ending in our favour. 

The situation in the air has undergone a change, in 
consequence of the increased strength and efficiency of 
the German air-service as compared with last summer, 
when our Flying Corps practically held the command 
of the air above the Somme battle-fields. In addition 
to having effected technical improvements in the con- 
struction of aeroplanes, the Germans, as Mr Macpherson 
informed the House of Commons on March 13, have 
concentrated the bulk of their aircraft in the principal 
area of operations, just as they did at Verdun a year 
ago. The effect has been to produce something approxi- 
mating to an equilibrium of force, neither side having 
a definite superiority, and thus to deprive our armies 
of the means of observation which, last year, they 
enjoyed almost unchallenged. It is doubtless partly 
owing to this circumstance that the Germans were able 
to complete the preliminaries of the retreat without 
detection ; and the action of our advanced guards must 
be hampered through ignorance of the dispositions 
behind the enemy’s protective screen, which, under more 
favourable conditions, would be ascertained by air- 
reconnaissance 

Mr Macpherson assured the House that measures 
were being taken which, it was hoped, would enable 
us to assert our superiority in the air as we did last 
year, though there must be severe fighting before that 
end ican be achieved. As he observed, there has never 
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been, on either side, a situation which could properly 
be described as mastery of the air. This state of things 
may continue; for machines that are lost can quickly 
be replaced, perhaps by others of better type. A month 
or two of bad weather, put to good use, may enable the 
inferior side to reappear in superior numbers, and with 
more efficient machines. Supremacy, in fact, is likely 
to fluctuate, and may have to be fought for periodically. 


The reasons which led the Germans to abandon 
voluntarily some eighty miles of highly elaborated 
entrenchments have naturally been the subject of much 
speculation. Without unduly flattering ourselves, we 
may conclude that the idea of retreating originated in 
the defeats which the enemy sustained on the Somme. 
The Germans had to decide whether they would await 
the resumption of the Allies’ offensive in the make-shift 
positions to which they had been relegated, or avoid 
attack by a timely withdrawal beyond striking distance 
of the masses of troops and guns, which, with a vast 
accumulation of munitions and stores, were assembled 
on their immediate front, awaiting only the advent of 
fair weather to renew the battering process which had 
almost shattered their line last autumn. To await 
attack would have been to incur certain defeat, with the 
possible accompaniment of a disordered retreat, and the 
consequent loss of men, moral, and materiel. Nothing 
would have suited the Allies better. On the other hand, 
by stealing away at their own time, they would rob the 
Allies of the fruits of last year’s victory, which, largely 
owing to the intervention of bad weather, had been 
incomplete. Time would be spent in repairing communi- 
cations, moving forward guns and materiel, and en- 
trenching at each stage of the advance. Ultimately the 
pursuing army, finding itself confronted with a new and 
intact defensive system, would have to make a fresh 
start. The Allies would gain ground; but their primary 
object is not to conquer territory, but to defeat the 
Germans. 

Thus far we are on fairly safe ground; but the scope 
of the manceuvre, both in extent and depth, has been 
greater than would seem necessary to attain the assumed 
objects. Indeed, its limits are, at the time of writing, 
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still undefined. Possibly the Germans expected to be 
attacked on a wider front than last year. The ex- 
tension of the British line, and the consequent release 
of considerable French forces, may, of themselves, have 
suggested the probability of a combined offensive on 
the Somme and Aisne fronts, the arrangements for which 
the Germans may have hoped to dislocate by with- 
drawing beyond striking distance in the supposed area 
of the operations. Or the design may have been merely 
to re-establish the defensive front on a new and better 
line—the so-called Hindenburg line—the situation of 
which is a matter of speculation. The original line, it 
will be recollected, had been evolved not deliberately, 
on tactical or strategical grounds, but fortuitously as 
the result of the efforts made by either side, during the 
autumn of 1914, to outflank the other. 

These explanations assume a defensive attitude on 
the part of the enemy. There are other ‘hypotheses 
which, because they admit of a more active policy, have 
naturally found more favour in the German Press. Ac- 
cording to one, the retirement was designed to draw 
the Allies from their entrenchments, and to gain freedom 
of manoeuvre, with a view to fighting a great offensive 
battle in the open, in which the Germans claim that they 
would have an advantage on account of the superior 
discipline and training of their troops, and the greater 
skill and experience of their commanders in manoeuvring 
large mobile forces. It may be supposed that the Germans 
also reflect that, in case of defeat, which is not overtly 
contemplated, they would have the prepared Hindenburg 
line to rally upon. The theory is somewhat discounted 
by the enemy’s action in destroying the communications 
and devastating the abandoned area during the retreat— 
‘preparing the battlefield,’ in the words of a Berlin 
official statement—action which might cause embarrass- 
ment in the event of the hoped-for victory. In other 
respects the theory is not inconsistent with the circum- 
stances which exist at the time of writing. The stubborn 
resistance which the German advanced troops are offer- 
ing might be explained by the necessity of inducing the 
Allies’ main forces to show themselves before striking a 
blow, which, if prematurely delivered, would be absorbed 
by the covering troops, giving time for such regrouping 
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of the armies as the situation might require. Nor is it 
obvious from the published reports (as has been assumed 
in some quarters, from the statement in the communiqué 
issued at Paris on March 29, that ‘our troops are every- 
where in contact with the enemy’s lines’) that the enemy’s 
main positions have, as yet, been encountered. On the 
hypothesis under discussion, it would be natural to expect 
that the advance would be checked by temporary posi- 
tions, situated, perhaps, a considerable distance in front 
of the main entrenchments, in order to oblige the Allies 
to deploy their forces, and to commit them to the attack, 
while preserving the space required to admit of the 
desired freedom of manoeuvre. 

Another hypothesis is that of the ‘ strategical shorten- 
ing of the front, which, according to German military 
writers, would result in a certain number of troops being 
released for offensive operations elsewhere. The effect, 
however, would be reciprocal. Troops would be released 
on both sides, and the general situation would not be 
changed, unless, indeed, the Germans should employ the 
released troops in distant operations, in which event the 
balance of forces on the western front would be altered 
to their disadvantage. Should they not do so, the result 
would be to augment the German reserves, and to increase 
the forces at the disposal of the Allies for the offensive. 
As the number of troops which can be usefully engaged 
on a given front at one time is limited, the Allies would 
probably employ the additional force by attacking on a 
broader front than would otherwise have been advisable, 
in which case the enemy would have gained nothing. 

By retreating to the line on which the advanced 
troops were in contact at the end of March, the Germans 
shortened their front by about twenty-five miles, which 
might result in the ‘release’ of, perhaps, eight German 
divisions. What further shortening might be effected 
would depend on the amount of territory they are pre- 
pared to relinquish. Assuming that they will endeavour 
to retain at least the mining and manufacturing districts 
of Northern France, the extreme limit of voluntary re- 
treat would be defined, roughly, by a line from the 
neighbourhood of La Bassée through Guise and Rethel 
to the Argonne, which would be some twenty miles 
shorter than their front at the end of last month. The line 
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of railway Valenciennes—Mezitres—Verdun would pro- 
vide lateral communication well beyond the reach of the 
Allies’ long-range guns. On the other hand, the Allies, 
whose means of lateral communication leave something 
to be desired, would benefit by the complete possession 
of the railway Amiens—La Fére—Reims—Verdun. 

When the whole truth is known it may be found that 
the Germans have had no other design than to improve 
their defensive front, and to gain time. By postponing 
the Allied offensive, and prolonging the defence, they 
may aim at giving the submarine war time to achieve 
the hoped-for results, the magnitude of which may be 
judged from the indifference with which they regard its 
effect on the attitude of Powers previously neutral. The 
probability of their seeking to bring about a decision by 
other means must also be kept in view. The various 
expedients to which they have resorted in order to 
augment their military forces are too well known to 
need recapitulation. That these expedients have met 
with considerable success is generally recognised ; and it 
may be supposed that, with armies believed to be 
numerically stronger than last year, the Germans will 
make an effort to wrest the initiative from the Allies. 

Though there have been plenty of surmises, more or 
less plausible, there has, as yet, been no sure indication 
of the direction in which the attempt may be expected. 
The possibility of Italy being the objective has been dis- 
cussed both in Italy and elsewhere; and it has been 
observed that, by hewing their way through the Italian 
armies, and opening a new line of operations through 
Turin, the Germans would turn the position of the Allies 
in France. The project, to be successful, would require 
as a first step the complete destruction of the Italian 
armies, which would otherwise be a menace to the line 
of communication through Northern Italy. It seems, in 
fact, almost too chimerical to need consideration. The 
most optimistic German would hardly expect to defeat 
the Italian armies without losing at least as many men 
as have hitherto sufficed to contain them with the aid of 
the immensely strong positions which the Austrians have 
fortified on the frontier. Even granting that the attempt 
succeeded, the Allies would have had ample time to pre- 
pare to meet the new line of attack; and, so far as the 
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Germans are concerned, the result would be waste of 
time, a further dispersion of their forces, and an inade- 
quate and inconvenient line of communication by the 
one line of railway through Turin, which lends itself to 
being destroyed at numerous points where repair would 
be difficult. 


On the Eastern front the Germans may think that 
they descry better opportunities. Their experiences of 
the year before last, indeed, are not encouraging. Their 
attempt to round up and defeat the Russians failed, in 
spite of the advantage of position which enabled them 
to attack the armies in Poland from three sides simul- 
taneously. The Russians evaded defeat by the simple 
and historic method of retreating, while laying waste 
the country and destroying the communications, in 
order to impede the enemy’s progress. At the end of 
five months’ strenuous fighting the Russian armies were 
still unbroken, while Petrograd and Moscow, the main 
geographical objectives, were several hundred miles 
distant. Numerically, the Russian forces are as strong 
as they were in 1915; they have gained war-experience ; 
they are well provided with artillery and machine-guns, 
the lack of which was the chief cause of their reverses; 
and there remains ample space for retreat, if necessary. 

If this were all, the Germans would hardly be at- 
tracted by Russia as a theatre in which to seek a speedy 
and decisive victory. But they may still hope to profit 
by the internal situation, which, though it has not de- 
veloped in the way they desired, they are endeavouring 
to adapt to their ends. The pro-German party at court 
has been overthrown by the political upheaval, but the 
secret agencies remain, which have long been working 
to detach Russia from the Allied cause, and are now 
endeavouring to stimulate the conflict of interests to 
which the revolution has given shape, in order to cause 
disunion, and weaken the national determination to win 
the war. Moreover, there are not a few Socialists who 
are pacifists also—a tendency clearly displayed in the 
manifestoes recently issued by the Committee of Delegates 
of Soldiers and Workmen, and by certain regiments 
at the front (‘ Times,’ April 11); and it is not impossible 
that they might combine their efforts with those of the 
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pro-German agents. Some such cooperation seemed to be 
hinted at in the Chancellor’s recent speech. Meanwhile 
the Germans are ostensibly making preparations for an 
offensive on the Riga front, with the design of attempting 
to advance on Petrograd. Such a project might be con- 
templated if they thought the political situation favour- 
able, though it may well be doubted whether it would 
serve their ends; for the menace, by recalling attention to 
the necessity of prosecuting the war with vigour, the re- 
cognition of which was one cause of the political crisis, 
would rather tend to compose differences, to confirm the 
resolution of the Russian people, and to stimulate the 
martial spirit of the troops. 

Perhaps the consideration which is most likely to 
deter the Germans from embarking on a new Russian 
adventure is that it would be a circuitous method of 
attaining the end which is immediately imperative, 
namely, the defeat of Great Britain, which, if it should 
not end the war, would remove the blockade, and enable 
Germany to pursue her other aims at leisure. The 
Germans are, for this reason, more likely to snatch at 
any chance of defeating the Western Powers, either 
separately or in combination. They might seek, in 
France, other ways of acting offensively than by the 
manceuvre-battle in front of the Hindenburg line. There 
are several parts of the Allied front where an attack 
is not inconceivable; but the Allies’ old lines are too 
strong to offer attractions, except, perhaps, for an attack 
of a subsidiary nature in conjunction with, or supple- 
mentary to, the main project. The latter would probably 
take the form of a defensive-offensive battle in the 
Hindenburg positions, the object being to wear down 
the Allied armies, with the view of taking the offensive, 
at the opportune moment, with the large reserve forces 
which have been raised and trained during the winter. 
The « ~usiderations on which the Germans rely have not 
been discussed in their press in connexion with such a 
design, a circumstance which does not detract from its 
probability ; but they have been put forward in various 
forms. They are, in the main, as follows. 

The situation, as compared with that of last summer, 
presents certain new conditions from which the Germans 
hope to derive an advantage. The first stage of the 
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attack on the Somme started from close quarters. The 
opposing trenches, as a result of the fighting between 
small forces during the extension of the front in the 
autumn of 1914, were in such close contact that the 
intervening space could be crossed in arush. The first 
line was, in consequence, taken with little loss. The 
new positions will have to be approached from a distance, 
and the Germans may hope to make its capture pro- 
portionately costly. Again, they may hope that, as a 
consequence of their greater strength in the air, the 
Allies’ artillery may be less efficient than it was on the 
Somme, and that their own positions may be less 
exhaustively reconnoitred; the result being less pre- 
cision in planning and executing attacks, and heavier 
casualties. But what they hope most from is the sub- 
marine war. Their faith in its efficacy as a means of 
starving this country is on the wane; so much so that 
the public is being prepared for disappointment in that 
respect. But they still look to the submarine to cut off, 
or seriously diminish, our imports of raw material, and 
thus to reduce the output of munitions to an extent 
which would enable them to gain a decisive superiority 
in material of war, especially in artillery. The postpone- 
ment of the Allied offensive, and the prolongation of 
the defence, which might result from the conditions 
already noticed, would gain time for the submarine to 
do its part. The fourth new condition is the existence 
of large German reserves, which would be thrown in 
when the foregoing causes have produced the desired 
situation. To complete the catalogue of German assump- 
tions, there is the expectation that the Allies, when 
overpowered by this counter-offensive, will have only 
hastily-made and inadequate defences to fall back upon, 
in place of the formidable system which had grown up 
during more than two years of occupation. Such, in the 
main, is the situation as viewed by the Germans. The 
Allied Commanders will know how to deal with it. 


When we last noticed the operations in Mesopotamia, 
the British forces were disposed astride the Tigris, the 
right wing being in contact with the Turkish position at 
Sanna-i-Yat, on the north bank, while the left wing, 
south of the river, was established at Imam Mansura, 
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three and a half miles south of Magasia. Such was the 
situation at the middle of June 1916, and it continued 
unchanged until the middle of December. The prolonged 
inactivity is easily accounted for. The abnormally wet 
spring, which was in some degree responsible for the 
failure to raise the siege of Kut, was succeeded by a hot 
season of unusual intensity and duration. The shimal, 
which, blowing from the cool uplands of the Pusht-i-Koh, 
ordinarily brings relief about the middle of June to the 
torrid region of the Tigris, did not begin to blow until 
July 20. The Turks, on account of their liabilities in 
other theatres of war, were obliged to remain on the 
defensive. The Germans had requisitioned their help 
in Galicia, Rumania and Macedonia; considerable re- 
inforcements had been drafted to Armenia in a futile 
effort to recover the territory won by General Yudenitch 
in the early months of the year; and after the fall of 
Kut, part of the Tigris army had been withdrawn to 
operate in Persia against General Baratoff, who was, 
in consequence, forced to retreat eastwards beyond 
Hamadan. On our side, the summer and autumn months 
were fully occupied in reorganising and reinforcing the 
army, and in putting the administrative and supply 
services in order with a view to the resumption of the 
offensive. The improvement of the long line of com- 
munication was a slow and laborious task, involving 
such undertakings as the deepening of the river below 
Basra, the provision of wharves at that place for the 
unloading of large ships, the construction of roads and 
railways, and the expansion of the river transport to 
a scale commensurate with the requirements of the 
augmented forces. 

On Dec. 6, the first fall of rain since April, by laying 
the dust, which would have disclosed the movement of 
troops, made it possible to begin operations. The design 
of Sir Stanley Maude, who, from the command of the 
13th Division, had been appointed to succeed Sir Percy 
Lake in the chief command, was to operate by the right 
bank, and, having forced the passage of the Tigris above 
Kut, to attack the Turkish communications with Baghdad. 
By means of frequent demonstrations at Sanna-i-Yat, 
the Turks were to be kept in constant expectation 
of attack in that quarter, and so prevented from 
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transferring troops to the locality of the real attack. On 
Dee. 13 a vigorous bombardment of the positions on the 
left bank diverted attention from the advance of the 
force south of the river, which, on the following 
night, seized the passage of the Shatt el Hai between 
Atab and Basrugiyeh, and occupied the further bank, 
from which the enemy was cleared as far as Kala Hadji 
Fahan. Throughout the succeeding operations the cavalry 
covered the left flank, pushing reconnaissances up-stream 
beyond the Shumran loop. General Maude’s first task 
was to secure the communications with Magasia, and to 
clear the Turks out of their positions in the intervening 
bend. Owing to delays caused by bad weather it was 
not completed until Jan. 20. The positions east of the 
Hai were next attacked, and by Feb. 1 all but the last of 
a formidable series of entrenchments had been captured 
after severe fighting, in the course of which the Turks 
delivered numerous counter-attacks, sometimes with 
momentary success. 

Operations were then begun west of the Hai. As the 
result of an attack on Feb. 3, the Turks fell back to a 
line extending west from the liquorice factory, and 
evacuated their remaining positions east of the Hai. 
By Feb. 12 they had been driven back, by successive 
attacks, to their last line of defence, where they were 
completely hemmed in by our line, which extended from 
bank to bank across the Dahra bend on a front of 5,500 
yards. After an interval the offensive was resumed on 
Feb. 15 with complete success, the attack being carried 
out in three stages. The first step was the capture of an 
advanced post in front of the enemy’s right flank, which 
cleared the way for an assault on his centre. This 
resulted in the objective being secured on a front of 
700 yards, which was subsequently extended to 1000 yards 
by bombing. The third stage, which was carried out in 
the afternoon, was the attack on the enemy’s left centre, 
where the position was carried on a front of 850 yards. 
The Turks had probably anticipated defeat, and begun 
the passage of the river in time, for they made good 
their retreat, losing only 200 prisoners, and the occupants 
of some boats sunk by the artillery. 

Two days later an attack was made on the position 
at Sanna-i-Yat. A footing was obtained in portions of 
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the first two lines, which had to be abandoned in con- 
sequence of heavy counter-attacks. A second attempt, 
on Feb. 22, was more successful, the two front trenches 
being captured and held on a front of 900 yards, In the 
meantime preparations had been made for forcing the 
passage of the Tigris at the Shumran loop, the form of 
which facilitated the operation by enabling converging 
fire to be directed from the right bank on the Turkish 
positions within the loop. With this object a force had 
been pushed forward to envelope the loop on the south 
and south-west; and, on the morning of Feb. 23, the 
attention of the Turks having been distracted by the 
attack at Sanna-i-Yat, the crossing was seized. The river, 
which had risen to flood level, was 340 yards in width, 
and the current exceeded five miles per hour. The opera- 
tion was effected in the usual manner. Before daybreak 
the first covering parties were ferried across at three 
points under a heavy fire from the enemy’s machine- 
guns. A footing having been established on the further 
bank, the construction of a bridge was begun. The work 
was finished by 4 p.m., and by nightfall a position on 
the left bank had been secured and consolidated. During 
the night the Turks were driven back to the ridge at the 
neck of the peninsula, which was attacked and captured 
early on the morning of the 24th. 

Simultaneously with the passage of the river, the 
attack was resumed at Sanna-i-Yat. The enemy, finding 
their line of retreat threatened, made little resistance, 
and by the evening of the 23rd all the positions on the 
left bank had been captured, and our advanced troops 
had occupied Kut. When the cavalry, having crossed the 
Shumran bridge, took up the pursuit next morning, it 
found the Turks in full retreat, though their rearguard, 
favoured by the broken country adjoining the river, and 
flanked by marshes on the north, made a stubborn resist- 
ance throughout the day. 

The capture of the Turkish positions on the left bank 
of the Tigris opened the river for the advance of the 
gun-boat flotilla, which contributed materially to the 
success of the subsequent operations by supporting 
the cavalry and harrying the enemy’s rearguard with 
flanking and reverse fire. The only serious action was 
fought at Imam Mahdi, where the enemy had entrenched 
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a position to cover his advanced base at Baghaila. 
Having been driven from this position on Feb. 25, the 
rearguard attempted to make another stand on the 
following day at a point fifteen miles further up-stream, 
after which the retreat became a rout, the Turkish army 
flying in great disorder, abandoning large quantities of 
materiel and a number of guns, many of which were 
thrown into the river. The cavalry reached Laj on the 
afternoon of March 5, where a Turkish rearguard offered 

a brief resistance, and, on March 6, passing unopposed 
' the battlefield of Ctesiphon, bivouacked at Bawi, six 
miles below Diala. On the following day the Turks, who 
had been reinforced by fresh troops, were found to be 
holding the line of the river Diala in strength, their right 
extending south of the Tigris. A bridge having been 
constructed some distance below Diala, a strong detach- 
ment crossed the Tigris on the morning of March 8, and, 
moving up the south bank, drove back the enemy’s right 
wing. The crossing of the Diala was forced on the night 
of March 9, and, in the course of an engagement which 
lasted throughout the following day, the Turks were 
beaten back on both banks of the Tigris to their last 
line of defence three miles from Baghdad. Deeming 
further resistance hopeless, they abandoned this position 
in the night; and early on March 11 our troops entered 
Baghdad. 

The cavalry and gun-boats immediately took up the 
pursuit, and occupied Kazimain after a skirmish. By 
March 13 the left bank of the Tigris had been secured 
for a distance of thirty ‘miles above Baghdad. Strong 
forces advancing up the Tigris and the Diala defeated 
the Turks in several engagements, and drove them back 
on divergent lines of retreat towards Samarra and 
Khanikin. By March 20 Bakuba had been occupied, and 
the area between the rivers for some distance north of 
that town had been cleared of the enemy. An offensive 
by hostile forces converging from the direction of Khani- 
kin and Samarra having been defeated, our troops, on 
March 31, occupied Deli Abbas on the road to Kifri, 
fifteen miles south-west of Kizil Robat. 

The defeat of the Turkish army on the Tigris immedi- 
ately reacted on the situation in Persia. The retreat of 
General Baratoff’s main column, referred to above, and 
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direct pressure by the enemy, had necessitated a corre- 
sponding movement on the part of the forces east of 
Mosul, which, after the engagements in the neighbour- 
hood of Sardasht in May 1916, had maintained a pre- 
earious footing near the frontier.* It is probable that 
Russian reinforcements were sent to Persia with a view 
to a move being made in conjunction with General 
Maude’s offensive, for a general advance began at the 
end of February in the regions of Sakhiz, Bijar, and 
Hamadan. Numerous engagements were fought, but 
only the chief incidents can be noticed. The Sakhiz 
column, having occupied Bana, crossed the frontier on 
March 19. The Bijar force defeated the Turks near 
Sehna on March 8, and it appears to be operating in the 
direction of Kermanshah and Kasr-i-Shirin, in order to 
cover the flank and communications of the main army, 
which, after recapturing Hamadan (March 2), fought its 
way through Kangawar (March 5), Kermanshah (March 
11), Karind (March 17), and on March 31 occupied Sar-i-Pul, 
only some thirty miles from Khanikin. 

General Maude’s bold move by the right bank of the 
Tigris, which was the decisive feature of the operation, 
was attended with some risk. Its success depended not 
only on the Turks being defeated in that region, but on 
the passage of the river being accomplished, without 
which the mere threat to the enemy’s communications 
would have been ineffective. The Shumran loop, which 
was the nearest point offering facilities for forcing the 
passage, was separated from the force on the left bank 
by the broad waters of the Tigris, the lesser obstacle 
of the Hai, and twenty miles of desert, which, in wet 
weather, would become precarious for camel transport, 
on account of the risk of the animals slipping and 
‘splitting’ themselves. The situation offered possibili- 
ties to an enterprising enemy; but the Turks adhered 
to their traditional predilection for the defensive, hoping 
—so prisoners are reported to have said—that the 
weather would again prove a useful ally. Time was of 
great importance, for the season of floods was approach- 
ing, when the enemy might take advantage of the rise 
of the water-level to flood the country. Happily, in 





* The operations were outlined in the Q. R., July 1916, pp. 230-231. 
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spite of temporary interruptions, the weather was on 
the whole favourable; and the defeat of the Turks was 
accomplished in good time. The opening of the river 
removed all anxiety on the score of supplies; and the 
rise of the water-level took place at the opportune 
moment to ensure its navigability by transport vessels 
and gun-boats in the shallow reaches between Kut and 
Baghdad. Under these favourable conditions it was 
possible to follow up the enemy’s retreat with a 
rapidity which allowed them no respite to re-form their 
shattered forces, and obliged them to abandon their 
materiel and equipment, together with two-thirds of 
their artillery. The destruction of their army was 
thus made decisive. 

The capture of Baghdad, which followed automati- 
cally, was, from the military point of view, of rela- 
tively small importance. But in its political aspect it is 
a notable event which has had far-reaching results. 
It has re-established our prestige in the East. Coupled 
with the destruction of their army in Mesopotamia, and 
their expulsion from Persia, which seems imminent, it 
cannot fail to be a heavy blow to the Turks, who 
have further cause for depression in their defeats at 
El Arish on Dec. 21, at Rafa on Jan. 9, and in front of 
Gaza on March 27, which have dissipated their dreams 
of conquest in Egypt. As for the Germans, their press 
admitted the gravity of the reverse with remarkable 
candour, while urging the Turks, with characteristic 
effrontery, to lose no time in repairing the disaster. 
Where the requisite means are to be procured is not 
apparent, unless their troops on the European fronts 
are relieved by Germans or Austrians, a solution which 
is not likely to commend itself to the German Staff. 
It has been reported unofficially that many of the 
prisoners taken in the fighting at the Dahra bend had 
come straight from the disaster at El Arish, a statement 
which, if correct, points to the Turkish reserves being 
at alow ebb. In fact, it seems unlikely that the Turks 
have either the means or the inclination to attempt an 
offensive, and their efforts will probably be directed to 
retaining what is left to them of Mesopotamia and 
Armenia. Meanwhile the line of communication by 
the Tigris valley is menaced by the Russian advance; 
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and the column which is falling back on Khanikin is in 
danger of finding its retreat cut off by General Maude. 


Since this article went to press, the offensive front of 
our armies has been extended to the region of Givenchy, 
seven miles north of Arras. The new offensive, which 
began on April 9, is an apt retort to the manoeuvre by 
which the Germans attempted to evade an embarrassing 
situation. Without relaxing his pressure on the enemy’s 
rearguards, Sir Douglas Haig has made use of his exist- 
ing communications to effect a rapid concentration of 
force in the region where the new German line merges 
in the old positions. The results of the first two days’ 
fighting have been highly satisfactory. The enemy having 
been thrown back four miles down the valley of the 
Scarpe, his positions on the commanding ridge south of 
the river have been turned; while, on the left wing of 
the attack, the Vimy heights, overlooking the plain 
in the direction of Douai, have fallen to the brilliant 
onslaught of the Canadian troops. The toll of captures 
comprises 11,000 prisoners, and more than 100 guns, 
many of which are of large calibre. Even more gratify- 
ing, with a view to the future, is the evidence borne by 
these striking successes to the ascendancy which our 
Flying Corps has established over the German air-service 
in a succession of great aérial battles, fought during the 
first week of April; for, had not our aircraft been able 
to act their part without interruption, it is not to be 
supposed that the work of the artillery and infantry 
could have been performed with the efficiency and pre- 
cision which have characterised the operations. 


W. P. Buoop. 











